Due  to  unforeseen 
circumstances, 
our  phototypesetter 
now  comes  with 
a  free  one-year 
service  contract. 


When  we  introduced  our  JUSTOTEXT*  70  phototypesetter, 
we  expected  it,  like  all  good  Friden*  machines,  to  be  reliable. 


But  not  quite  this  reliable.  After  a  year  of  quality  control  testing,  we  feel 
we  can  easily  afford  to  make  the  following  guarantee:  If  our  phototypesetter 
needs  any  repairs  or  adjustments,  we’ll  perform  them  free  for  one  year  from  the 
date  of  installation.  Including  all  parts,  labor  and  travel  costs.  You  won’t  need 
it  often,  but  you’ll  like  knowing  it’s  there  as  insurance  against  production  delays. 

You’ll  also  like  the  quality  of  the  type  you  get.  And  the  speed: 

30  newspaper  lines  per  minute.  And  the  easy  operation:  your  operator  can 
learn  to  use  it  in  less  than  a  day. 


You  can  even  use  your  present  JUSTOWRITER 
input,  if  you  have  one.  (If  not,  there’s  our  new  8203 
JUSTOPERF*  tape  perforator.) 

JUSTOTEXT  70  is  the  only 
phototypesetter  that  gives  you  all  these 
features  for  $5,950.  And  the  only  one 
that’s  dependable  enough  to  come  with 
an  unconditional  one-year  guarantee. 

Call  your  nearest  Friden  office  and  ask 
for  a  demonstration.  Or  write  to 
Friden  Division,  The  Singer  Company, 

San  Leandro,  California  94577. 


tape  perforator  as  the 


SINGER 

FRIDEN  DIVISION 


*A  TRADt  MARK  uF  THI  INr,f  R  COMPANY 


oneoFaldnd 


In  1969  over 
70%  of  all 
Baltimore 
metropolitan 
newspaper 
advertising  ran  in 
the  Sunpapers. 
Most  retailers 
know  that, 
in  Baltimore, 
the  Sunpapers 
is  all  you  need. 
Baltimore— a 
major  market 
you  can  reach 
with  just  one 
newspaper. 


read  by  the  people 
who  buy 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee. 
Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis, 
New  YorK,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Seattle.  Member:  Newspaper  1. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


FEBRUARY 


22- 24 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

23- 24 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Shera- 
ton-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

27-March  2 — Student  Press  Association  College  Editors  Conference.  Mar¬ 
riott  Twin  Bridges  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 


MARCH 


5- 7 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Workshop.  Hotel  Wash¬ 
ington,  Washington,  D.C. 

6- 8 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Hilton  Hotel,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

7- 8 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Pick- 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

8 -  Southern  Illinois  AP  Editors.  Augustine  Restaurant,  Belleville,  III. 

12- 14 — New  York  Press  Association.  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

13- 14 — Michigan  Press  Association  Classified  Conference.  East  Lansing. 

14- 16 — Widwest  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Muehlebach  Hotel, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

15- 20 — Penney-Missouri  Awards  Women's  Page  Workshop,  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

15-27 — API  Seminar  on  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production.  Columbia 
University.  New  York  City. 

19- 21 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Bellevue  Strat¬ 
ford  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

20- 21 — Texas  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference.  Sam  Houston  State 
University,  Huntsville,  Tex. 

22- 26 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Jamaica  Hilton,  Jamaica, 
B.W.I. 

23- 24 — Conference  on  Business-Government  Relations.  Shoreham,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 


A  Scripps  League  Xeivspaper 
has  been  completely  converted  to 


COLD  TYPE  COMPOSITION 


PHOTO  OFFSET  REPRODUCTION 


(hily  one  more  to  go  before 
conversions  nill  have  been  completed 
in  all  Scripps  League  Markets 


APRIL 


1- 4 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspaper  Publishers.  Skyline 
Country  Club,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

2- 5 — California  Press  Association.  Furnace  Creek  Inn,  Death  Valley,  Calif. 

3- 4 — Virginia  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  George  Washing¬ 
ton  Hotel  Winchester,  Va. 

3-5 — Tri-State  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Habana  Inn, 
Oklahoma  City. 

5-7 — API  Seminar  for  Women’s  Page  Editor.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

5-12 — International  Want  Ad  Week. 

8- 10 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets.  Workshop.  Ramada  Inn,  Peoria. 

9- 1  I — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association-Interstate  Advertising 
Managers.  Display  conference.  Hotel  Hershey,  Hershey,  Pa. 

1 1 —  National  Newspaper  Awards  dinner.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

12- 14 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Pick-Congress 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

12-14— Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Annap¬ 
olis,  Md. 

12-15 — INCA-FIEJ  Production  Managers.  Mainz  Hilton,  Mainz,  Germany. 
Toronto. 

12-15 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association.  Tides  Hotel, 
Redington  Beach,  St.  Petersbuurg,  Fla. 

14 — Canadian  Press.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

16-17 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Royal  York  Hotel. 
Toronto. 

16- 18 — South  Texas  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  San  Marcos,  Texas. 

17- 18 — Louisiana  Press  Association  Monteleone  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

19 — American  Council  on  Education  for  Journalism.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York. 

19- May  I — API  Seminar  for  Circulation  Managers.  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 

20 —  Associated  Press.  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York  City. 

20-23 — -American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

23-25 — ^American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies.  Greenbrier,  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Virginia. 

25—  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Awards  Dinner.  Oklahoma  City. 

26- 28 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  A;,sociation.  Stratford  House,  Dayton. 

30-May  2  — Florida  Press  Association,  Fort  Lauderdale. 


Scripps  League  Newspapers,  Inc.  131  Mercer  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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Wbmens  \\fear  Daily 
Syndication  builds 
retail  advertising  linage 

For  availability  of  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY 

syndication  in  your  area,  contact 

Women’s  Wear  Daily,  7  East  12th  Street 

New  York,  N .  Y.  10003  •  (212)  AL  5-5252.  Joseph  Hanley 

Women's  Wear  'Daily  Syfidication  subscribers  include: 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  KAMAKURA-SHOBO  PUBLISHING  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 

CLEVELAND  PRESS  OF  JAPAN  ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION 

DALLAS  TIMES  HERALD  LOS  ANGELES  HERALD-EXAMINER  ROCHESTER  DEMOCRAT-CHRONICLE 

DETROIT  NEWS  MINNEAPOLIS-TWIN  CITIAN  ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 

ELLE  MAGAZINE  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 

FRANCE  SOIR  NEWS  LTD.  OF  AUSTRALIA  SEATTLE  TIMES 

HOUSTON  POST  PALM  BEACH  VOICE  TODAY 

INTERNATIONAL  HERALD  TRIBUNE  PARIS  PRESSE  TORONTO  STAR 

JIJI  PRESS  WASHINGTON  POST 


Largest  Circulation  In  South  Carolina 


(!3ie  (Eblumbia  Record 

Represented  by  The  Branham-Moloney  Company 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  SSO  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . State . Zip . 

Company  . 

Nature  of  Business  . . 

□  Remittance  enclosed  $8  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — 

All  other  countries,  $20  a  year. 


DONALD  F.  Mi-CLURE,  photo  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star,  celebrated  his  50th  anniversary  with  the  Star,  hut  he  nearly 
missed  the  ceremony  in  his  honor.  Three  executives  of  the 
newspajier  went  to  .Johnson  County  Memorial  Hospital  to 
present  a  SO-year  service  pin  to  McClure.  But  McClure,  a 
72-year-old  former  Marine,  had  paid  his  hill  and  checked  out 
of  the  hospital.  The  trio  of  executives  finally  caught  up  with 
him  in  the  city  room  of  the  Star.  McClure  began  his  career 
as  a  carrier  for  the  former  Huntington  (Ind. )  Herald  when 
he  was  9.  For  the  first  time  since  1913,  JIM  SCHLEMMEfi 
will  not  he  working  at  the  job  of  selling  newspapers  this  year. 
In  circulation  with  the  old  Akron  Press  until  1918  and  a 
sports  writer  ever  since,  he  wrote  for  the  Ohio  State  Lantern, 
the  Press,  the  Akron  Times-Press  and,  since  .September  1925, 
the  Beacon  Journal,  where  he  was  sports  editor  most  of  those 
44  years.  Jim  wrote  his  own  retirement  story  in  the  Beacon 
Journal.  As  the  Beacon  Journal  put  it,  “No  one  else  is  capable." 
Frequently,  he  began  a  column  with  a  quote  from  the  classics. 
Here's  how  he  started  his  retirement  story: 

This  I  know  without  being  told, 

*Tis  time  to  live  as  I  grow  old. 

*Tis  time  short  pleasures  now  to  take. 

Of  little  life  the  best  to  make, 

.And  manage  wisely  the  last  stake. 

—  Abraham  Cowley 

K.\Y  MUNKO  is  a  former  Vancouver  newsman  who  has  made 
his  own  news  in  war  and  peace  and  missed  his  calling  as  a 
movie  stunt  man.  His  latest  achievement  is  to  set  a  record 
for  crossing  the  Irish  Sea  in  a  hot  air  balloon.  His  craft.  Pride 
of  Thunder  Bay,  travelled  about  150  nautical  miles  from 
Wicklow,  Ireland  to  Whitehaven,  in  northwest  England.  He 
was  blown  badly  off  course,  hut  established  both  a  length 
record  and  one  for  time  in  the  air — four  hours  and  50  minutes. 

BOB  McEW  EN,  former  Marine  Corps  combat  corre¬ 
spondent  now  with  NE.A,  says  “ex-swahhies  will  never  catch 
up  with  the  Corps  when  it  comes  to  having  friends  in  high 
|)laces."  While  in  Florida  recently  he  signed  up  the  follow¬ 
ing  former  Marines  for  the  Marine  Corps  Combat  Corre¬ 
spondents  .Association:  Publisher  Stewart  Bryan  and  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  Doyle  Harvill  of  the  Tampa  Times,  and  Managing 
Editor  Boh  Hudson  of  the  Tampa  Tribune:  also  Boh  Haiman, 
-Managing  Editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

*  *  * 

ALMON  T.  KICH.ARDSON,  veteran  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Pomona  (Calif.)  Progress-Bulletin,  is  the  subject  of  a  biog¬ 
raphy  by  Joe  Alvin,  Los  .Angeles  writer-publicist.  The  hook, 
“.As  We  See  it  in  Pomona  Valley,”  with  illustrations  by  the 
Claremont  artist,  Millard  Sheets,  covers  a  90-year  span  from 
the  publisher's  birth  in  Dracut,  Mass.,  to  the  present.  It  dis¬ 
closes  that  Richardson’s  object  on  graduation  from  Pomona 
College  was  to  study  mechanical  engineering  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  He  remained  in  Pomona  to  take  a 
reporting  job  with  the  old  Pomona  Progress  in  1903  because 
he  needed  money.  He  never  left.  Instead,  he  acquired  the 
Progress  largely  with  borrowed  money  and  later  merged  it  with 
the  Pomona  Bulletin  .  .  .  Not  every  newspaper  publisher  can 
be  a.ssured  of  attaining  angel  rank — ever.  But  ROBERT  N. 
WEED,  president  and  publisher  of  the  Orange  Coast  Daily 
Pilot,  already  has  made  it.  He  was  selected  “.Angel  of  The 
Aear’’  by  the  Harbor  Key  of  the  Child  Cuidance  Center  of 
Orange  County,  California. 

*  *  * 

THE  PLOT  .SPOT 

Newsmen  with  their  heads  together 
Arc  never  talking  about  the  weather. 

—Bill  Copeland 

*  *  * 

The  U  ooster  (Ohio)  Daily  Record  had  a  story  about  a 
St.  Bernard  named  “Miss  Gingerbread”  who  gave  birth  to  17 
puppies.  Editor  Don  Green  came  up  with  this  head:  WISH 
NOW’  THEY’D  NEVER  HAD  MISS  GINGER  BRED.”  He 
chickened  out,  however,  and  passed  this  one:  “THEY’LL 
NEVER  FORGET  THE  NIGHT  THE  SAINTS  CAME 
M.ARCHIN’  IN.”  .  .  .  Heady  Head:  Barmaids  OKd:  .A  Shot 
For  Women's  Rights — Chicago  Sun-Times. 
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SPR(NGFIELD 


PROGRESS  REPORT  on  the  NEW 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS 

Milton  Bradley's  New  Multi-Million 
Dollar  Plant ...  A  Dream  Come  True! 


MILTON  BRADLEY  TODAY 


Nation 's  Largest  Game  Maker  '|' 

Founded  in  Springfield  in  I860!  “ 

Milton  Bradley's  new  789,300  square  toot  plant  is  a  prime  ex¬ 
ample  of  "Growth  Springfield  Style",  the  office,  manufacturing 
and  warehousing  facilities  are  the  finest  in  the  East.  The  impres¬ 
sive  new  MB  complex  makes  an  apporpriate  headquarters  for 

the  internationally  famous  company  MILTON  BRADLEY— 1860 

Milton  Bradley  has  recently  extended  its  sales  of  games  and 
educational  aids  to  licensees  and  distributors  in  every  major  country  in  the  world.  Last  year  the 
company  opened  their  first  overseas  plant  in  Holland,  under  the  name  MB  International.  In  1969 
MB  sales  reached  an  all  time  high  of  more  than  $72.8  million,  that's  a  long  way  from  the  first  small 
printing  shop  on  Main  Street,  and  there's  a  lot  more  in  store  .  .  .  Because  Milton  Bradley  makes 
dreams  come  true  in  Springfield  .  .  .  the  Hub  of  New  England. 

Get  the  MOST  out  of  Massachusetts,  Use  the 


•  UNION  A.M.  •  DAILY  NEWS  P.M.  •  REPUBLICAN  SUN. 

Represented  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 

NEW  YORK  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  SEATTLE 


Editor  &L  Publisher 

®THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Crculatioiu 
Member,  American 
Busineu  Press  Inc. 


ti  Mo.  average  net  iiaid  I)ecenil)»T  SI.  liH;9-21,99t 
Kenewal  Rate  (l.tisri 


Mail  delays  continue 

.Sul)N( riltei'.  IToin  (rtast  to  toast  have  Iteett  ((>iii|)laitiiiig  abotit  the 
delays  ex]>erietired  in  ret  eix  ing  their  weekly  copies  ol  E.'kl’.  We  believe 
the  deterioration  in  tnail  service  is  ilte  worst  l-Xl*  lias  ever  experienced. 

We  believe  the  culprit  is  a  postal  regiilatioti  put  itito  eflect  Xov.  Id. 
which  is  when  we  started  to  receive  complaints,  with  the  nnhelievahle 
title  of:  “Coiinnitigling  ol  Ciertaiti  I’releretitial  Mail  with  Xon- 
Preferential  Mail  iti  Contaitiers.”  What  it  boils  down  to  is  that  secotul- 
class  mail  isti’t  treated  as  second-t  lass  tnail  atiytnore  het  attse  yvhen  it 
is  “cotnmingled  ’  muier  this  regulation  it  no  longer  gets  prelerential 
treatment. 

In  post  olfices  where  mail  is  loaded  ott  postal  vehicles  the  instrut  tiotis 
are  that  employes  “shall  commingle  sacks  and  outside  panels  ol  the 
followitig  types  ol  jirelerential  mail  with  tion-preleretuial  loaded  itito 
such  iransportatioti  utiits;  Speiial  delivery  parcel  post;  sjieiial  hatt- 
dlitig  parcel  post;  newspapers  other  than  dailies.’’  I'lie  latter  includes 
kXl*  which  is  classified  as  a  weekly  newspajier. 

I  heu,  alter  the  prelerential  mail — air  mail,  first  class  and  daily  news¬ 
papers — has  been  handled,  the  ccmimingled  sacks  cotitaining  the  non- 
prelerential  mail  and  what-used-to-he-hut-no-longer-is  preleretitial  are 
taken  care  ol. 

This  is  the  reason,  we  believe,  why  so  matiy  readers  have  received 
two  sitccessive  issues  on  the  same  day. 

It  has  taken  tts  weeks  to  locate  the  trouble  s|)ot.  Xow  that  we  know 
what  the  target  is  we  are  zeroing  in  to  have  it  corrected.  We  ask  the 
cc)o|)eration  ol  out  haiassed  readers  in  two  wtiys;  (amtitiue  to  be  as 
coojjeratise  and  patient  with  us  as  yoti  have  been  with  this  situation 
that  has  literally  been  beyond  our  control;  aticl,  exert  atiy  pressttre  you 
can  oti  your  local  posttnasters  while  we  “take  it  Iroin  the  top.’’ 
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Strike  violence 

Responsible  union  members  ainl  their  leaders  should  coiulemn  the 
violent  tactics  employed  by  outside  “sympathi/ers”  to  destroy  property 
and  inllid  bodih  injury  on  many  peo|)le  in  an  attempt  to  stop  pidtlita- 
tion  ol  tlie  San  Rajacl  Kialil.)  Some  union 

leaders  were  responsible  lor  rallying  outsiders  lor  a  show  ol  strengtii 
and  cannot  sliirk  the  res|X)nsil)ilitv  lor  the  violence  when  the  mob  got 
out  ol  hand. 

Such  an  exhibition  has  no  part  in  collective  Itargaining  and  national 
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Phone:  213-382-6346.  Duncan  Scott  &  Mar¬ 
shall  Inc.,  Advertising  Representatives. 

San  Francisco:  85  Post  Street,  94104.  Phone: 
415-421-7950.  Campbell  Watson,  Editor. 
Duncan  Scott  &  Marshall  Inc.,  Advertising 
Representatives. 
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Washington,  D.C.  20004.  Phono:  202-628- 
8365.  Luther  A.  Huston,  Correspondent. 

London:  23  Etholbert  Road,  Birchington,  Kent, 
England.  Alan  Delafons,  Manager. 


union  olficers  shoidd  know  that  it  will  do  more  to  destroy  their  claims 
titan  it  will  to  create  sympathy  lor  their  cause. 

riie  cunent  newspaper  labor  picture  should  be  telling  us  all  some¬ 
thing.  The  San  Ralacl  newspapers  ate  continuing  to  publish  in  spite 
ol  a  strike;  iwcj  newspajters  in  \  ancouver  have  been  sluit  clown  because 
ol  ])rodut  tic>n  problems;  I’.altimore  has  been  without  newspapers  lot 
more  than  six  weeks.  Large  wage  settlements  in  other  industries  mav 
mislead  some  newspa|)er  unions  into  mis-reading  the  willingness  ol 
newspaper  management  to  do  the  same.  1  he  three  strike  situations 
mentioned  would  indicate  that  managements  are  anxious  to  resist 
inllationaiA  pressures  ol  this  kind,  even  to  the  |K)int  ol  undergoing  a 
strike. 
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letters 


IN  AGREEMENT 

It  is  evident  that  Thorne  Lane  misses 
the  i)oint.  Not  I’at  LaHatte.  What  the 
publisher  from  Hogansville,  Ga.  should 
have  said  in  his  letter  to  the  editor  (Feh. 

7)  was  that  he  a^rreed  with  me  whole¬ 
heartedly,  refiartlin*:  the  suhjeet  of  integ¬ 
rity.  1  suggest  he  reread  your  January 
24th  editorial.  This  is  not  the  first  (nor 
the  last)  time  I  have  asked  a  publisher  to 
reread  something  to  he  sure  he  under¬ 
stands  what  he  has  read. 

Patricia  La  H  attk 

Atlanta,  Ga- 

(Miss  LaHatte  of  the  Atlanta  journal 
and  Constitution  is  president  of  Interna- 
tiomd  Promotion  Manasers  Association.) 

*  *  * 

I  suggest  that  in  saying  I’at  LaHatte 
had  a  point  in  her  response  to  news  ])eo- 
pie  advocating  a  seiiaraticm  of  news  op¬ 
erations  from  business  or  advertising 
ones,  you  missed  the  same  point  she  ap¬ 
parently  did  with  her  rhetorical  (piestion 
to  the  news  panel.  "‘W  hat  makes  you 
people  think  you  have  a  corner  on  integ- 
ritv?” 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  one  group  having 
integrity  and  another  not  having  it:  it  is 
a  matter  of  function.  The  news  staff  ex¬ 
ists  to  serve  a  news  audience  t»rimarily. 
in  terms  of  function.  The  ad  staff  exists 
to  serve  the  advertiser  primarily.  The 
business  office  exists  to  serve  the  ])ul>lish- 
er  primarily — and  the  ]iuhlisher  mav  not 
be  the  editor.  In  (»ther  words,  a  deliber- 
erate  policy  of  nonassociation  on  the  jiart 
of  the  news  staff  can  be  a  auite  useful  way 
of  assuring  that  the  staff  continues  to 
concentrate  on  its  primarv'  customers 
(the  readers)  and  not  on  the  advertising 
staff's  primary  customers  (the  advertis¬ 
ers) — or  even  the  business  office's  (the 
publisher  as  businessman  rather  than 
editor) . 

John  D.  Mitchki,!, 

School  of  Journalism. 

University  of  Colorado. 

Boulder,  Colo. 

♦  *  * 

RESPECTED 

Roy  Hamric's  article,  “Novelists 
Turned  Teachers  Change  Journalism 
Course"  (E&P  Jan.  24).  offended  me  and. 
T  suspect,  many  other  former  journalism 
students  of  .Soutliern  Methodist  Univer- 
sitv. 

I'm  sure  all  alumni  wish  the  new  fac¬ 
ulty  members  at  .SMC  well,  hut  Hamric's 
article  praises  the  new  journalism  pro¬ 
gram  and  pooh-poohs  the  old  as  “  .  .  . 
a  school  uhich  previouslv  nas  not  hifthly 
recognized  in  that  field.” 

Hamric’s  belittling  comment  that  the 
old  program  “consisted  of  one  teaidier" 
hrouglit  mv  blood  to  a  (juick  boil. 

Those  of  us  who  love  and  respect  that 
“one  teacher"  recall  that  he  always  man¬ 
aged  to  schedule  additi<mal  courses  with 
several  part-time  faculty  members  — 
usually  working  experts  in  the  field.  And 
we  recall,  too,  that  the  ((uality  of  instruc¬ 
tion  from  this  “one  teacher"  was  practical 
and  outstanding. 

\^’e  know  that  both  he  and  his  pro¬ 
gram  were  respected  hv  some  of  this 


nation's  leading  journalists  who  came  to 
Dallas  each  year  to  participate  in  the 
Sonthuest  Journalism  Forum. 

In  my  opinion,  the  new  “two-man 
journalism  faculty"  will  he  hard-pressed 
to  earn  the  respect  and  love  that  alumni 
hold  for  the  old  “one  teacher.”  Mean¬ 
while,  I  hope  they  and  Roy  Hamric  will 
refrain  from  belittling  the  fine  efforts  of 
a  wonderful  man  who  gave  the  better 
part  of  his  life  to  teaching  journalism, 
not  social  science. 

JoF.  B.  Swan 

•San  Jose,  Calif. 

(Mr.  Swan  is  Associate  Professor  of 
Journalism,  San  Jose  State  College.) 

*  %  + 

CROSSWORD  RECORD 

In  E&P  (Jan.  3)  it  was  stated  that  a 
.South  African  newspaper — Johannesburg 
Star — had  recently  published  the  world's 
biggest  crossword  with  7,347  squares. 

This  is  not,  however,  a  record,  be¬ 
cause  as  early  as  in  196.3,  in  a  Danish 
newspaper,  Fyens  Stift.stidende,  there  was 
published  a  crossword  puzzle  of  7.896 
s(]uares. 

This  crossword,  which  was  distributed 
by  the  Scandinavian  newspajrer  syndicate. 
Presse  Illustrations  Bureau,  is  registered 
as  a  world's  record  in  the  Guiness  Book 
of  Records,  where  a  photograjvh  of  the 
crossword  designer.  Carl-Otto  Johansen, 
and  the  ajqrr.  9-10  feet  long  crossword 
puzzle  ajipears. 

Werner  Wejp-Olsen 

Copenhagen 

H!  * 

PRESSURE  IN  CONGRESS 

-Several  people  have  asked  me  why 
newspaper  executives  wrote  such  heated 
rebuttals  to  my  proposal  that  working 
newsmen  elect  the  editor  and  control 
news-editorial  content  of  the  newspapers 
on  which  they  work  (Editor  &  Publisher, 
Jan.  17,  and  Jan.  24).  .\fter  all,  the  De¬ 
cember  issue  of  the  .4SNE  Bulletin  re¬ 
printed  an  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  which  reported  that  developments 
along  this  line  are  underway  in  a  few 
unnamed  .American  newspapers. 

Since  E&P  ran  only  what  appeared  to 
he  ANPA-inspired  responses  without  pro¬ 
viding  an  adequate  summary  of  my  ASNE 
Bulletin  article  (January),  possibly  E&P 
will  allocate  space  for  a  few  remarks. 

I  feel  the  response  was  not  as  much  a 
reaction  to  the  general  concept  of  news¬ 
men  assuming  new's-editorial  control  as 
it  was  to  reasons  cited  as  to  whv  this 
move  has  merit.  Let  me  mention  only  one 
here — promising  editorial  support  for 
congressional  favors  or  threatening  re¬ 
prisals  against  those  who  oppose  such 
favors.  The  most  recent  exam|)le  cited 
was  the  “Newspaper  Preservation  Act." 
I  mention  that  both  kinds  of  pressure 
have  been  applied  by  joint  operations 
publishers  and  their  supjiorters  to  Sena¬ 
tors  in  an  effort  to  obtain  the  special  an¬ 
titrust  exemptions  embodied  in  that  hill. 
And  I  raised  the  question.  How  can  we 
trust  political  endorsements  by  these 
newspapers?  How  can  we  know  whether 
endorsements  are  based  on  fair  evalua¬ 


tions  of  candidates’  attributes  or  are 
political  payoffs?  Respected  sources  in¬ 
form  me  that  the  halls  of  Congress  were 
teeming  with  toj)  new'spaper  officials  on 
Friday,  January  30,  in  a  successful  final 
push  to  gain  Senate  passage  of  the  hill. 

A  gauge  of  their  persuasiveness  is  re¬ 
flected  in  these  joint  operators’  owner¬ 
ship  of  236  media  (newspapers  and 
broadcasting  stations)  in  37  states.  It 
seems  to  me  that  such  misuse  of  certain 
of  the  media  poses  a  serious  threat  to 
democracy. 

Let  it  be  clearly  stated  that  I  do  not 
here  accuse  all  or  even  most  newspaper 
imhlishers  of  engaging  in  this  reprehen¬ 
sible  sell  out.  Unfortunately,  some  of  the 
largest  ow  nershijis  and  the  AN  P  A  have 
been  and  continue  to  he  involved.  Now 
the  action  moves  to  the  House. 

It  is  regrettable  that  publishers  of 
smaller  dailies  do  not  recognize  this  act 
for  what  it  is,  a  veritable  hunting  license 
granted  to  the  very  wealthy  to  massacre 
the  less  powerful  media  owners.  And  it 
is  a  sad  commentary  on  a  noble  profession 
that  a  few  journalism  teachers  myopically 
salivate  at  the  slightest  tinkle  of  an 
ANPA  hell.  Fortunately,  letters  received 
from  other  colleagues  .show  they  have  re¬ 
sisted  Pavlovian  conditioning. 

Bryce  \\ .  Ri  cker 

Carbondale.  III. 

(The  writer  is  a  Professor  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Southern  Illinois  University.) 

Short  Takes 

Cole  is  an  ambitious  man  who  takes 
drama  lessons,  vice  instruction  and  is 
learning  to  play  the  guitar. — Lafayette 
(Ind.)  .Journal  and  Courier. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Classified  ad:  SOLING  1969  Olympic 
class  sloop;  North  sales;  deluxe  hard¬ 
ware  &  wenches. — Orange  Const  (Calif.) 
Pilot. 

* 

All  seats  in  the  theatre  are  arranged 
to  provide  an  obstructed  view  of  the 
large  screen. — Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner. 

*  *  * 

He  picked  out  Spiro  Agnew  as  a  fun¬ 
ning  mate  of  President  Nixon  two  weeks 
before  most  Americans  could  spell  the 
Maryland  Governor’s  name  .  .  .  Santa 
Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press. 

*  *  » 

Classified  ad:  Clean  family  home  3 
spacious  bedrooms,  fully  carpeted  and 
draped.  Park-like  grounds,  underground 
sprinklers.  Ownership  includes  niember- 
-ship  and  interest  in  private  club  .  .  . 
clubhouse,  tennis  court  and  crystal  clear 
pool.  Broke-owner.  —  Santa  Barbara 
(Calif.)  Neivs-Press. 

%  *  * 

As  many  as  30  of  the  planes  dropped 
up  to  900  tons  of  Laotian  border,  on  the 
central  coastal  plains  and  in  Tay  Ninh 
Province  bordering  Cambodia. — Miami 
(Fla.)  News. 

*  .t  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  for  each  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  error  found  in  a  newspaper 
and  reprinted  here.) 
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The  NewYorkTimes  Film  Reviews  (1913T968) 
in  fully 'indexed  reference  volumes 


the  stars  of  the 

The  Maltese  Falcon 
leased?  Did  John  Wayne  appear 
est  Show 
Singer?”  What 

And... how  did  The  New  York  Times 
each  of  these  films? 

Now  you  can  find  ready  answers  to  c 
questions  in  a  single  reference  collection:  The 
New  York  Times  Film  Reviews  (191 34968). 
Here  is  a  vast  storehouse  of  information  no  other 
reference  source  can  duplicate.  Fifty'six  years  of 
film  reviews— oi’cr  1 6,000  in  all— arranged  chron' 
ologically  in  five  sturdy  volumes.  With  a 
separately'bound  cumulative  index  to  help  you 
pinpoint  any  review... answer  virtually  any  ques' 
tion  about  any  film. 

Indexing  will  be  by  ( 1 )  name  of  actor,  writer, 
director,  etc.,  (2)  title  of  film  and  (3)  name  of 
production  company.  Date  references  will  lead 
you  quickly  to  the  review  in  the  particular  voh 
ume...and  to  material  in  your  own  files  as  well. 
Pre-publication  offer 

The  New  York  Times  Film  Reviews  (1913' 
1968)  will  cost  $395  when  it  is  published  in 
April,  1970.  But  you  can  reserv'e  a  set  for  only 
$345—  a  $50  saving—  if  you  order  before  April 


ginal  “Qi 


was 


The  Great' 
Earth?”  Who  directed  “The  Jacs 
All  About  Eve”  all  about? 

review 


The  New  York  Times/Library  Services  and  Information  Division 

Dept.  EP'3,  229  West  43d  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036 

Please  enter  our  order  for  The  New  York 


The  NewYork'Bmes 


Yoit  can 
still  save  $50 
...  if  you  order  before 
the  prc'publication 
offer  expires  on 
Apnll5,1970. 


Times  Film  Reviews  (1913'1968)  at  the  pre' 
publication  price  of  $345  (regular  price:  $395).* 

Library/Company 

Address 

City  State  6#  Zip 

Ordered  by  *Offer  expires  April  15,  1970 
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Saturday  edition  delayed  for  a  day 

Violence  erupts  in  printers’  strike 


San  Rafael,  Calif. 

The  six-weeks-old  printers’ 
strike  at  the  Snn  Rafael  Inde- 
pendent-Joarual  erupted  into 
violence  which  resulted  in  in¬ 
juries  to  nine  persons  and  a 
dozen  arrests  on  Saturday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  14. 

Continuous  publication  was 
maintained  when  the  I-.J  printed 
an  unprecedented  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion.  This  issue  was  a  new  four- 
pafje  wrap-around  enclosing  the 
paper  printed  Saturday. 

The  first  Sunday  edition  in 
the  long  history  of  the  afternoon 
daily  resulted  “because  of  mob 
violence  surrounding  the  Inde¬ 
pendent-Journal  and  elsewhere 
in  San  Rafael,”  Wishard  Brown, 
])ublisher,  stated. 

He  explained  that  it  was  de¬ 
termined  to  take  that  cour.se  “at 
the  request  of  police,  and  in 


order  to  allow  the  police  to  dis¬ 
perse  the  mob  of  pickets  and 
other  union  sympat'nizers  with  a 
minimum  of  personal  injury.” 

.SKiiig  picket  >iigii  sticks 

Union  leaders  who  had  agreed 
to  the  truce  were  challenged  by 
youthful  militant  participants 
in  the  demonstration  but  were 
able  to  avert  a  new  clash.  The 
youth  movement  members 
charged  the  unions  with  selling 
out. 

Demonstrators  turned  four- 
foot  long  picket  sign  sticks  into 
weapons,  hurling  them  and 
swinging  them  at  policemen 
trying  to  move  a  crowd  esti¬ 
mated  at  700  away  from  the 
besieged  newspaper  building. 
At  times  the  police  engaged  the 
demonstrators  in  hand-to-hand 
combat. 


MASSED  POLICE  suppressed  strike  demonstrators  at  the  San  Rafael 
(Caliv.)  Independent-Journal  in  a  battle  which  left  several  persons 
flattened  on  the  sidewalk. 


The  truce  was  announced  by 
George  Duncan,  International 
Typographical  Union  official 
from  Southern  California,  who 
used  a  bullhorn  to  call  a  halt  to 
the  demonstration. 

The  co-chairmen  of  the  dem¬ 
onstration  included  Jack  Gold- 
berger.  Joint  Council  of  Team¬ 
sters,  who  ordered  the  union 
members  to  form  a  line  between 
youths  and  the  police.  Gold- 
berger  is  head  of  the  Periodical 
Drivers  local.  The  drivers  have 
refused  to  cross  I-J  picket  lines. 

1000  d^‘lll«)Il^lr^^lo^^i 

The  demonstration  involved 
more  than  100  police  and  an  es¬ 
timated  1,000  union  members 
and  supporters.  The  most  seri¬ 
ously  Injured  were  policeman 
William  Palamini,  who  was  shot 
through  the  hand  with  a  nail 
fired  from  a  slingshot,  and  John 
Clancy,  a  printer,  whose  leg  was 
broken. 


Publisher  Brown  was  hit  in 
the  side  by  a  machine  bolt  when 
a  rain  of  projectiles  shattered 
windows  of  the  I-J  building. 

Two  I-J  executives  were 
sprayed  with  a  chemical  and  a 
third  was  the  victim  of  a  stench 
bombing. 

Call  fur  a  nia^^  rally 

John  J.  DeMartini,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  San  Francisco  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  21,  was 
among  the  dozen  arrested.  He 
was  charged  with  unlawful  as¬ 
sembly  and  refusal  to  disperse. 
Only  two  of  the  12  arrested  were 
from  Marin  County.  Bail  ranged 
from  .$400  to  $2,.'i00. 

Before  the  disturbance  began 
here,  labor  leaders  had  issued 
pamphlets  calling  for  a  mass 
labor  rally.  Listed  on  this  an¬ 
nouncement  were  the  names  of 
Goldberger;  Charles  Weers,  sec¬ 
retary,  Marin  Labor  Council; 

(Continaed  on  paffe  10) 


UNFAIR  SIGNS  were  borne  by  representatives  of  several  unions 
of  the  San  Francisco  area  outside  the  San  Rafae!  Independent-Journal 
building. 


A  series  of  rallies  on  a  mu-  ’  ~ . 

nicipal  parking  lot  followed. 

Meanwhile  police  were  equipped  SHATTERED  GLASS  reflects 
with  gas  masks. 

New  violence  to  stores  that 
advertise  in  the  newspaper  was  a  w(  ’ 
rejjorted.  The  owner  of  one  store  rupted. 
said  his  windows  had  been  shat¬ 
tered  and  telephone  threats  had 
been  received. 

The  second  wave 
began  shortly  before  1 
Police  acted  promptly, 
forced  demonstrators  from  the 


Demonstration 

(Continued  from  pane  9) 


edding  ceremony  was  dis-  than  one  per  cent  and  “adver- 

1.  tisers  have  stood  by,”  Brown 

The  truce  move  followed,  and  said.  The  Sunday  edition  ran  to 

most  of  the  crowd  had  been  dis-  34  pages  plus  the  24-page  tab- 

persed  by  2:30  p.m.  Saturday’s  loid  local  magazine, 
of  violence  edition  was  not  distributed  until  Messages  of  supjMjrt  have 
p.m.  it  appeared  along  with  the  Sun-  been  received  from  throughout 

and  day  edition  cover.  the  community,  reported  Jack 

Full  reports  of  disturbances  Craemer,  editor  and  co-pub- 

plant  area.  Some  retreated  into  have  appeared  regularly  in  the  lisher.  Outside  backing  included 

a  nearby  Catholic  church,  where  I-J.  Circulation  has  suffered  less  a  message  from  Ferdinand  Men¬ 

denhall,  president,  California 
■  j  AS'sat  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 

1^^^  contract,  ''''"" 


George  Jones,  secretary,  San 
Francisco  Labor  Council;  LeRoy 
King,  northern  California  re¬ 
gional  director.  Longshoremen; 
and  Richard  Groui.x,  executive 
secretary  -  treasurer,  Alameda 
Labor  Council. 

For  Iv  only 

The  rally  was  announced  to  a 
press  conference  to  which  only 
television  newsj>eople  were  in- 
vite'd.  Print  media  reportedly 
were  excluded. 

San  Rafael  police,  backed  by 
more  than  100  officers  from  the 
county  sheriff’s  office  and  from 
cities  throughout  Marin  County, 
cordoned  off  the  newspaper 
plant  area  before  dawn  Febru¬ 
ary  14  and  the  demonstrators 
rallied  in  a  municipal  parking 
lot. 

The  first  assault  began  just 
before  8  a.m.  Plate  glass  win¬ 
dows  crashed  on  three  streets  as 
the  demonstrators  tossed  rocks, 
machine  bolts,  screws  and  bot¬ 
tles  of  acid. 

Second  and  third  floor  win¬ 
dows  also  were  broken.  Paint 
and  tomatoes  were  smeared  on 
the  walls,  a  delivery  truck  was 
set  atire  and  a  smashed  bottle 
of  buteric  acid  spread  a  nau- 
.seating  smell  into  one  part  of 
the  structure. 

Police  were  called  and  order 
was  restored.  A  iM)lice  lieutenant 
warned  the  crowd  that  an  illegal 
assemblage  would  violate  a 
court  order  limiting  the  number 
of  pickets  and  restraining  them 
from  blocking  the  plant  en¬ 
trances. 


ABC  News  assigns 

Downs  to  new  beat 

Pentagon  rejjorter  for  ABC 
News,  has  taken  new  responsi- 
bilities,  the  area  of  ecology  and 

I-  *  Welfare  and  related  agencies. 

I  Roger  Peterson,  former  Tokyo 

I  V|B|^[|,  bureau  chief,  will  replace  Downs 

IHIIH  at  the  Department  of  Defense, 

test  demonstration  at  «'nce  last  October  he  has  l)een 

t-Journal.  a  national  corresi)ondent. 
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Newsmen  supported 
in  defying  subpoena 


Newsmen’s  defiance  of  inquiry 
into  their  sources  of  information 
received  encouragement  and  en- 
(iorsement  on  many  sides  this 
week. 

Protests  against  wide-ranging 
sub|)oenas  for  reporters’  notes 
and  other  unpublished  material 
film,  tapes,  etc.)  mounted  de¬ 
spite  a  statement  by  Attorney 
General  Mitchell  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  -Justice  intended  to 
stand  on  a  time-honoi'ed  policy 
of  “negotiating”  with  news 
media  for  the  production  of  in¬ 
formation  that  might  be  helpful 
in  inve.stigations  of  crime. 

Although  there  is  no  statu¬ 
tory  prot(K*tion  for  newsmen  re¬ 
fusing  to  identify  confidential 
sources  in  a  federal  imiuiry,  in¬ 
dividuals  and  organizations  in¬ 
sisted  on  invoking  the  unwritten 
privilege  in  order  to  guard  the 
public’s  right  to  know.  The 
furore  over  the  subpoenas  issued 
to  numerous  newsmen  and  or¬ 
ganizations  resulted  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  rejiorter  “shield” 
laws  in  several  state  legisla¬ 


tures.  Fourteen  states  have  put 
such  laws  on  the  books  over  the 
last  40  years. 

The  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  reminding  its  member¬ 
ship  that  it  had  l^een  calling  since 
1!);J4  for  protection  of  newsmen 
from  contempt  citations  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  diNnilge  confidential 
information,  declared  it  would 
go  further  now  to  see  how  the 
reporter  can  be  safeguarded  in 
his  job  through  contracts  with 
the  employer. 

The  guild,  .said  its  president, 
Charles  A.  Perlik  Jr,  will  fight 
any  effort  by  emjjloyers  to  dis¬ 
cipline  newsmen  for  resisting  in¬ 
fringement  of  their  legitimate 
activities. 

At  the  same  time,  a  group  of 
70  black  journalists  sided  with 
Earl  Caldwell,  a  AVw  York 
Times  reporter,  in  declining  to 
appear  bt'fore  a  federal  grand 
jury  in  San  Francisco  that  is 
looking  into  Black  Panther 
party  leaders’  activities.  The 
Times  is  supporting  his  posi¬ 
tion. 


“We  feel,”  the  groujj’s  state¬ 
ment  said,  “that  he  (Caldwell) 
was  subpoenaed  because  it  was 
felt  that  as  a  black  man  he  had 
special  access  to  infonnation  in 
the  black  community.  We  are 
not  the  white  world’s  spies  in 
the  black  community.” 

Norman  E.  Isaacs,  president 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  declared 
“due  process  is  not  to  be  voided 
because  the  public  mood  is  bit¬ 
ter  alKiut  the  Black  Panthers 
and  the  Weathermen.”  He  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  their  acts  of  vio¬ 
lence  “give  governmental  agen¬ 
cies  the  right  to  demand  all 
confidential  information  in  the 
hands  of  the  news  media.  There 
are  areas  of  legitimate  inquiry, 
when  the  Jiews  media  “ought  to 
willingly  assi.st  officei’s  of  the 
Government,”  he  said. 

Nicholas  Johnson,  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  criticized  news  me¬ 
dia  that  have  been  willing  to 
“cooperate”  with  prosecutors  in 
the  recent  wave  of  subpoenas. 
Such  management,  he  asserted, 
sacrifices  press  freedom  for 
“corporate  greed”  and  the  re¬ 
sult  will  be  that  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  will  dry  up  if  the  re¬ 
porter  is  converted  into  a 
(Continued  on  pone  52) 


"STREET  PEOPLE"  and  police  dot  this  scene  of  San  Rafael  (Calif.) 
Independent-Journal  demonstration  which  preceded  a  truce  calling 
for  postponement  of  the  Saturday  edition  until  Sunday. 
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Vancouver’s 
big  dailies 
close  down 

Vancoun-er,  B.C. 

Production  slowdowns  at  Pa¬ 
cific  Press  Ltd.  over  several 
weeks  culminated  in  suspension 
of  publication  of  the  Province 
and  the  Sun  as  of  Sunday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  15. 

Imm(*diately  the  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  suburban  towns  step¬ 
ped  up  their  sers’ice  and  made 
plans  to  issue  daily  papers  if 
the  shutdown  of  the  two  papers 
with  combined  circulation  of 
360,000  continued. 

At  first.  Pacific  Press,  which 
is  the  prrxluction  agency  for 
the  Province  and  the  Sun,  had 
cancelled  its  contract  with  the 
International  Typographical 
Union  and  announced  plans  to 
publish  adless  editions  of  only 
16  and  24  pages  beginning  Mon¬ 
day. 

The  decision  to  close  down  the 
plant  came  by  surprise  on  Sun¬ 
day  and  the  company  said  it  was 
cancelling  its  contracts  with  all 
of  the  craft  unions  and  the 
Newspaper  Guild.  The  last 
agreements  covering  1,100  em¬ 
ployees  expired  October  31.  Ne¬ 
gotiators  reached  tentative 
agreement  on  wages  before  talks 
broke  off  in  November  vith 
resolution  of  issues  involving 
pensions,  vacations,  night  differ¬ 
ential  pay  and  length  of  the  new 
contract.  The  company  offered 
an  increase  of  82  cents  an  hour 
over  25  months  to  the  crafts, 
bringing  basic  scales  to  between 
$5.05  and  $5.35  an  hour.  Report¬ 
ers  in  the  key  guild  classifica¬ 
tion  would  go  up  from  $177.50 
to  $208.50  a  week. 

The  publisher  obtained  a 
court  injunction  against  slovr- 
downs  by  the  mailers,  printers 
and  pressmen,  claiming  losses 
of  $100,000  a  day.  On  Wednes¬ 
day  last  week  the  Sun  got  out 
only  62,000  copies  of  a  normal 
press  run  of  260,000.  The  runs 
for  the  Province  had  been  as 
much  as  five  hours  late,  disrupt¬ 
ing  home  deliveries  in  many 
areas. 

The  unions  filed  notices  of 
appeal  from  the  order  on  the 
ground  the  judge  had  not  spelled 
out  what  action  their  members 
must  take.  They  also  argued 
that  the  judge  erred  in  holding 
that  the  slowdowns  constituted 
an  illegal  strike. 

Ed  Benson,  general  manager 
of  Pacific  Press,  said  the  com¬ 
pany  had  lost  moi-e  than  $650,- 
000  of  non-recoverahle  revenue 
since  work  interruptions  began 
last  November. 


Dirty  subtvay,  lifts  that  fail,  pickets 

Day-by-day  report  on  Soviet 
editors’  tour  of  the  U.S.A. 


By  Nicholas  DanilolT 

I'liilcil  Intoriialional 

January  19 — I  met  the  delega¬ 
tion  at  John  F.  Kennedy  Air¬ 
port  with  Ross  N.  LavrofT,  the 
Russian-Engiish  interpreter.  In 
the  group,  besides  Lev  N.  Tol- 
kunov,  the  top  editor  of  the 
Soviet  government  newspaper, 
Izrentid,  there  are  A.  I.  Luko- 
vets,  deputy  chief  editor  of  the 
Communist  Party  newspaper 
Prucdn;  Enver  E.  Mamedov, 
first  deputy  chairman  of  the 
Soviet  Radio  and  Television 
Committee;  P.  F.  Alexeyev, 
chief  editor  of  Selskaiia  Zhizii 
(Rural  Life),  a  daily  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  nearly  eight  million. 

There  are  akso  Prof.  A.  I. 
Yakovlev,  member  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  board  of  the  Communist 
Party  theoretical  journal  Koiu- 
miinist;  Yuhan  M.  Yurna,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Soriet  Eutoiiia;  G.  O. 
Zimanas,  editor  of  the  newspa- 
X)er  Tii/esa  in  Soviet  Lithuania; 
I.  S.  Gagarin,  editor  of  Uralsk n 
Rahorhii  (Ural  Worker);  A.  K. 
Ryabolkyach,  editor  of  Soriet 
Ukrai)ie;  Gans  A.  Vladimirsky 
of  the  Moscow  Xews  and  the 
delegation’s  own  interpreter; 
Igor  A.  Geyevsky,  a  writer  for 
the  Journal  of  the  Institute  of 
the  United  States  recently  es¬ 
tablished  in  Moscow. 

The  visit  begins  with  a  jolt. 
Delegation  chief  Tolkunov  tells 


For  18  days,  January  19  to 
F-'ebruary  .o,  a  group  of  11 
Soviet  editors  toured  the  LYiited 
States  as  guests  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Ed¬ 
itors.  At  the  request  of  the 
ASNE,  Nicholas  DanilolT,  a 
Washington  reporter  for  I’nited 
Press  International  who  speaks 
Russian  and  had  previously 
served  in  Moscow,  escorted  the 
visitors.  He  presents  here  a 
diary  of  the  trip,  including  some 
of  his  own  impressions. 


chief  .American  host,  Norman 
Isaacs,  president  of  ASNE,  that 
the  2:i-day  program  must  be 
compressed  to  18  days.  This  is 
becau.se  the  visit  which  ASNE 
editors  paid  to  Russia  last  fall 
was  18  days  long.  Isaacs  grim¬ 
aces  but  masterfully  reforms 
the  program,  dropping  a  visit 
to  Playhon  magazine’s  publisher, 
Hugh  Hefner,  and  Oklahoma 
City.  “Look  how  he  wields  that 
blue  i)encil,’’  says  one  Russian, 
“That’s  the  mark  of  a  true  edi¬ 
tor.’’ 

January  21 — “Business  before 
pleasure,”  that’s  the  motto  of 
the  delegation  as  we  begin  a 
heavy  program  of  appointments. 
We  lunch  at  Associated  Press 


headquarters  and  allow  45  min¬ 
utes  to  go  by  subway  to  City 
Hall  for  an  appointment  with 
Mayor  Lindsay.  It  is  bitter  cold. 
The  train  is  delayed  22  minutes. 
The  Russians,  who  are  proud  of 
the  efficient  and  sometimes 
sumptuous  Moscow  subway  sys¬ 
tem,  are  clearly  uncomfortable 
in  the  dank,  dirty  New  York 
station.  They  inquire  politely 
when  the  New  Yoi-k  subway  was 
started.  They  are  interested  but 
hardly  cheered  to  learn  that  tun¬ 
nelling  began  at  the  end  of  the 
19th  century. 

We  arrive  1.5  minutes  late. 
Lindsay,  him.self,  is  30  minutes 
late.  “Not  late,”  suggests  one 
Russian  diplomatically,  “he  just 
got  held  up.”  Lindsay  makes  a 
good  impression  on  the  Russian 
guests;  his  “beautiful  person” 
charm  w'orks.  But  he  fosters  a 
certain  skepticism  when  he 
claims  that  a  New  Yorker  can 
get  to  work  on  the  subway  in 
15-20  minutes.  Driving  a  group 
of  us  back  to  the  hotel,  Lind¬ 
say’s  chauffeur  candidly  de¬ 
scribes  the  decay  of  New  York. 
He  says  not  enough  money  is 
being  spent  on  the  city.  The 
Russians  appreciate  that  kind 
of  candor. 

Stuck  twice  in  elevators 

January  22 — Chicago.  We 
overload  the  elevator  and  get 
stuck  on  the  way  up  to  see 
Mayor  Daley.  It’s  a  supreme 
irony — people  always  used  to 
(luip  that  the  Russians  could  op¬ 
erate  spaceships  but  could  not 
build  elevators.  It  seems  hours 
before  we  get  unstuck.  Some  of 
the  delegation  members  have 
heart  conditions  and  painful  in¬ 
firmities  stemming  from  World 
War  II  w'ounds.  We  suffer  in 
silence;  but  we  suffer,  neverthe¬ 
less.  That’s  clear  from  the  sweat 
on  the  brows  and  the  anguished 
expressions.  We  are  finally  res¬ 
cued  and  immediately  confront 
Daley.  The  Mayor  gives  his  an¬ 
swers  about  the  Chicago  trou¬ 
bles  of  1968;  substandard  hous¬ 
ing,  racial  strife.  The  Russians 
make  it  quite  clear  to  me  that 
they  are  not  impressed,  or,  if 
they  are  impressed,  it  is  nega¬ 
tively.  “He’s  obfuscating  and 
evading  the  issue,”  one  of  them 
says. 

On  the  way  to  lunch  at  the 
Chicai/o  Tribune,  the  unthink¬ 
able  happens  again.  We  get 


Lev  N.  Tolkunov,  chief  editor  of  Iz- 
vestia,  admires  a  lamb  on  the  Ga¬ 
vin  McKerrow  farm  in  Wisconsin. 


stuck  a  second  time  in  an  ele¬ 
vator.  It  seems  too  much.  “If 
this  happened  in  our  country,  I 
w'ould  fire  everybody  who  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  ele¬ 
vators,”  one  of  the  editors  blurts 
out.  I  think,  at  fir.st,  that  he  is 
joking.  Rut  then  I  realize  he 
isn’t.  He  is  deadly  .serious. 

It’s  Tolkunov’s  51st  birthday. 
Members  of  the  Soviet  delega¬ 
tion  tell  me  that  they  want  to 
get  him  a  surprise  present.  I 
wrack  my  brains  for  a  way  to 
produce  a  gift.  Then  at  a  recep¬ 
tion  given  by  the  Chicago  Sun 
Times  and  the  Chicago  Daily 
Xews,  I  get  my  chance.  With 
the  permission  of  the  hosts,  I 
commandeer  a  floral  arrange¬ 
ment  and  turn  it  into  a  bouquet. 
We  raise  a  toast  to  Ixvestia’s 
chief  editor.  He  beams  with  de¬ 
light. 

SiiuMtili  Iruin  ride 

January  23 — We  take  our  first 
train  trip.  To  Milwaukee.  The 
train  is  clean,  smooth,  on  time. 
We  are  whisked  by  bus  to  a 
meeting  with  the  youthful-look¬ 
ing  Mayor  of  Milwaukee,  Henry 
W.  Maier.  Tolkunov  asks  the 
Mayor  his  age.  “I’m  51,”  he  an¬ 
swers  and  a  common  bond  is 
forged.  The  Russians  are  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  industriousness 
of  Milwaukee,  its  leaders  and  its 
citizens.  They  wish  them  suc¬ 
cess  in  their  declared  goal  of 
becoming  “the  greatest  city  in 
the  world.” 

In  the  afternoon  we  visit  a 
one-family  cattle  farm  owned  by 
Gavin  McKerrow  at  Pewaukee, 
Wis.  Alexeyev  asks  innumerable 
technical  agricultural  questions; 
Tolkunov  cradles  a  lamb  for  a 
persistent  photographer;  several 
other  Russians  pose  with  the 
farmer’s  college-age  niece.  Then 
off  to  a  nearby  cooperative  dairy 
plant.  The  Russians  get  plenty 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


The  Soviet  journalists  on  a  walking  tour  of  the  French  Quarter  in 
New  Orleans. 
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Price  figured  around  $52  million 

Gannett  and  Federated 
merge  in  stock  exchange 


Agreement  in  principle  has 
been  reached  for  a  merger  of 
Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  headcjuartered 
at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  Feder¬ 
ated  Publications,  Inc.  based  at 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Announcement  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  merger  was  made  by  Paul 
Miller,  president  of  Gannett; 
Robert  R.  Miller,  executive 
chairman,  and  Louis  A.  Weil 
Jr.,  president,  of  Federated.  The 
Millers  are  not  related. 

The  transaction  will  involve 
an  exchange  of  Gannett  common 
and  convertible  preferred  stock 
for  the  stock  of  Federated. 

John  R.  Purcell,  financial  vice- 
president  of  Gannett,  placed  the 
value  of  the  transaction,  assum¬ 
ing  full  conversion  of  the  pre¬ 
ferred  stock,  at  $52,193,404 
based  on  tbe  closing  price  on 
Monday  for  a  share  of  Gannett 
common  stock  of  $27,025. 

Federated  shares  have  been 
quoted  at  $26. 

Meetings  of  shareholders  of 
both  companies  to  consider  the 
proposed  transaction  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  May. 

The  transaction  was  nego¬ 
tiated  on  behalf  of  Federated 
by  Vincent  J.  Manno,  New  York 
media  broker  and  consultant. 

aiilonoiiiy  u^^ur(‘d 

The  agreement  reportedly 
complies  with  Internal  Revenue 
Service  regulations  to  make  the 
transaction  a  tax-free  one. 
Closing  of  the  deal  is  antici¬ 
pated  by  early  June. 

In  editorials  published  this 
week  each  Federated  newspaper 
assured  its  subscribers  that  local 
autonomy  will  be  maintained 
after  the  company  becomes  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Gannett  Com¬ 
pany.  Two  or  three  officers  of 
Federated  will  be  elected  to  the 
Gannett  board  and  some  Gan¬ 
nett  officers  will  be  added  to  the 
Federated  board. 

None  of  the  principals  in  the 
transaction,  on  which  agreement 
was  reached  over  the  weekend 
at  conferences  in  Florida,  would 
comment  beyond  the  formal  an¬ 
nouncement  due  to  regulations 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

The  initial  talks  concerning  a 
possible  merger  of  Gannett  and 
Federate<l  took  place  last  June 
They  were  reported  to  be  “on” 
and  “off”  several  times  and  were 
still  in  an  iffy  state  when  Pur- 
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cell  said  in  a  recent  interview 
that  Gannett  officials  had  nego¬ 
tiations  going  on  for  five  or 
more  properties. 

Foiiiidiilioii  is  u  factor 

Two  major  factors  that 
brought  the  deal  to  a  head  in¬ 
volved  future  control  of  the  Fed¬ 
erated  group  and  the  Gannett 
policy  of  spreading  .some  of  its 
earnings  among  educational  and 
charitable  institutions  in  com¬ 
munities  where  it  publishes 
newspapers  or  ojjerates  stations. 
The  Frank  E.  Gannett  News¬ 
paper  Foundation  owns  about 
S8V(  of  the  common  stock. 

Through  their  holdings  of 
Federated  stock,  the  Miller  and 
Weil  families  have  long  worked 
together  and  been  able  to  exer¬ 
cise  control.  If  either  of  these 
minority  blocks  were  to  be 
broken  up  there  was  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  groupings  of  other 
shareholders  could  gain  con¬ 
trol. 

Gannett  is  a  publicly  held 
company  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  with  approxi¬ 
mately  3600  shareholders.  The 
firm  reported  1969  net  earnings, 
before  a  net  extraordinary  gain, 
of  $9.75  million,  or  $1.37  per 
share,  on  gross  revenues  of  $149 
million. 

Federated  stock  is  traded 
over-the-counter.  Its  1969  net 
earnings  were  reported  as  $2.61 
million,  or  $1.80  per  share  on 
gross  revenues  of  $29  million. 
There  are  more  than  750  share¬ 
holders. 

Gannett  publishes  34  daily 
newspapers  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut,  Illinois, 
Florida  and  California.  The 
company  also  operates  eight 
broadcast  stations,  a  CATV  sys¬ 
tem  and  owns  part  of  a  news¬ 
print  manufacturing  enterprise 
in  Canada. 

Federated  publishes  seven 
daily  newspapers  in  Michigan 
(Lansing  and  Battle  Creek),  In¬ 
diana  (Lafayette  and  Marion), 
Idaho  (Boise)  and  Washington 
(Olympia  and  Bellingham). 

Terms  of  slock  exchange 

Terms  of  the  transaction, 
which  is  subject  to  approval  by 
the  directors  and  stockholders  of 
both  companies,  call  for  each 
Federated  common  share  to  be 
exchanged  for  one  half  of  a 
share  of  Gannett  common  and 
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one  fifth  of  a  share  of  a  new 
$3.55  cumulative  voting  prefer¬ 
red  stock,  each  full  share  of 
which  is  convertible  into  four 
•shares  of  Gannett  common. 

Assuming  full  conversion  of 
the  preferred  Federateil’s  share¬ 
holders  would  receive  1.3  shares 
of  Gannett  common  for  each  of 
their  Federated  shares.  Feder¬ 
ated  has  1,453,348  common 
shares  outstanding. 

The  transaction  would  require 
Gannett  to  issue  726,674  shares 
of  its  common  stock,  and  290,- 
670  shares  of  the  new  preferred 
which,  in  turn,  would  be  con¬ 
vertible  into  1,162,680  additional 
shares  of  Gannett  common. 

The  total  number  of  new  com¬ 
mon  shares  to  be  issued,  assum¬ 
ing  full  conversion  of  tbe  pre¬ 
ferred,  amounts  to  1,889,354. 
This  compares  with  the  7,114,- 
228  shares  of  Gannett  common 
stock  outstanding  at  the  close  of 
1969.  This  is  the  only  class  of 
Gannett  stock  outstanding. 

On  a  pooling  of  interests 
basis,  indicated  combined  pro 
forma  earnings,  before  extraor¬ 
dinary  items,  of  the  two  com¬ 
panies  as  reported  for  1969 
amount  to  $12.36  million,  on 
combined  revenues  of  $178  mil¬ 
lion,  or  $1.37  per  share,  assum¬ 
ing  full  conversion  of  the  new 
preferred. 

•Second  group  piirehaM’ 

This  is  the  second  time  the 
Gannett  Company,  which  “went 
public”  in  1967,  would  acquire  a 
group  of  newspapers.  In  1964 
it  brought  the  nine  Macy  West¬ 
chester  (now  Westchester  Rock¬ 
land)  newspapers  into  the  fold. 

Gannett  newspapers  have  lo¬ 
cal  competition  from  other  news¬ 
papers  in  only  two  places,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn,  and  Binghamton, 
N.Y.  The  most  recent  acquisi¬ 
tion  included  the  morning-eve¬ 
ning  -  Sunday  News  -  Journal 
newspapers  at  Pensacola,  Fla. 
from  Perry  Publications.  Just  a 
year  ago  Gannett  completed  the 
purchase  of  the  Sun  Company 
newspapers  at  San  Bernardino, 
Calif,  for  $17.7  million  cash. 

Federated’s  group  also  has 
been  expanding  rapidly  in  recent 
years  from  the  basic  list  in 
Michigan  and  Indiana — the  Lan¬ 
sing  State  Journal,  Battle  Creek 
Enquirer  and  News,  Lafayette 
Journal  and  Courier  and  Marion 
Chronicle-Telegram.  Spreading 


Gannett  purchase 
in  Florida  delayed 

Gannett’s  purchase  of  the  Mel- 
hoiime  (Fla.)  Time^,  announced 
recently  to  be  completed  in  Feb- 
ruai’y,  has  been  postponed  pend¬ 
ing  the  outcome  of  an  investiga¬ 
tion  by  the  Antitrust  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Officials  of  Perry  Publications 
at  West  Palm  Beach,  owners 
of  the  Times,  said  a  government 
spokesman  explained  that  “we 
investigate  mergers  of  any  size, 
particularly  where  there  may  be 
a  concentration  of  ownership  in 
the  area  of  the  proposed  pur¬ 
chaser.” 

Gannett  Florida  Corp.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary,  owns  Cocoa  Today  and 
the  Titusville  Star-Advocate  in 
the  same  area. 

A  luncheon  for  civic  leaders 
planned  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  the  Times  was  called  off. 


out,  the  group  acc|uired  the 
Statesman  Newspapers  at  Boise, 
Idaho,  the  Bellingham  Herald 
and  the  Olympia  Olympian  in 
Washington.  Circulations  range 
from  20,000  to  90,000.  None  has 
local  newspaper  competition. 

• 

2,744  employees 
invest  $2  million 
in  New  York  Times 

In  their  first  Stock  Purchase 
Plan,  a  group  of  2,744  employees 
of  the  New  York  Times  bought 
57,223  shares  of  the  company’s 
Class  A  common  stock  recently. 
Their  investment  exceeded  $2 
million. 

The  employees  exercised  an 
option  to  purchase  the  stock  at 
$35.70  a  share,  or  85%  of  the 
quoted  price  on  the  American 
Stock  Exchange  on  December 
31,  1969,  the  date  the  purchase 
plan  ended.  At  the  beginning 
date,  January  31,  1969,  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  was  higher. 

More  than  half  the  eligible 
employees — 55.5% — enrolled  in 
the  plan. 

New  York  Times  Company  re¬ 
ported  net  income  of  $14.9  mil¬ 
lion  ($1.71  a  share)  for  1969, 
up  from  $14.2  million  for  1968. 
Revenue  rose  from  $217.6  mil¬ 
lion  to  $238.2  million. 

For  the  fourth  quarter,  indi¬ 
cated  earnings  fell  to  $4.6  mil¬ 
lion  (53  cents  share)  from  $4.8 
million  (57  cents  a  share). 

• 

Southam’s  profit  is  $8m 

Toronto 

Southam  Press  Ltd.  had  net 
profit  of  $8  million  ($2.60  a 
share)  for  1969,  up  from  $7.5 
million  ($2.50  a  share)  for  the 
previous  year. 
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Computer  users  told 
about  optical  scanner 


Springfieij),  Mo. 
Two  and  a  half  days  of  dis- 
cu.ssions  revolving  around  meth¬ 
ods  for  obtaining  maximum  use 
of  newspaper  computer  systems 
occupied  the  attention  of  119  in¬ 
dustry  executives  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Pl»P-8  Newspaper  Users 
Group  here  early  this  month. 

The  group  represented  50 
newspai)ers,  ranging  from  small 
offset  dailies  to  metropolitan 
newsi)apers. 

Highlights  of  the  ses.sion  in¬ 
cluded  disclosure  of  details  on  a 
new  optical  scanner  designed 
specifically  for  newspaper  use, 
a  view  of  operations  of  the  wire 
ser\'ices  in  data  storage  and 
transmission,  an  exi)loration 
into  business,  circulation  and 
classified  progi-amming  for  the 
PI)P-8  computer,  discussions  of 
computerized  photocomposition, 
as  well  as  classroom  and  hands- 
on  training  sessions  designed  to 
familiarize  members  with  the 
full  capabilities  of  their  com¬ 
puter  systems. 

Three  .software  companies 
demoiKstrated  business  applica¬ 
tions  programs  for  the  group  on 
the  computers  of  the  Sjjringfield 
Newspapers.  Members  also  had 
an  opportunity  to  work  on  the 
computers  themselves.  Tours  of 
the  Springfield  Newspapers 
plant  were  arranged  by  Irvan 
Darnall,  production  manager, 
and  0.  1).  Mcllroy,  assistant 
pi’oduction  manager. 

.>(N1  words  pvr  iiiiniiU* 

Dale  Freeman,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Springfield  Newspapers, 
welcomed  the  group  to  the  city. 
He  was  followed  by  Melvin  J. 
Fennell,  president  of  the  CRM 
Corp.,  Cambridge.  Mass.,  who 
di.sclosed  details  on  an  optical 
scanner  which  his  company  has 
developed.  It  has  a  minimum 
speed  capability  of  500  words 
l)er  minute  with  a  .01  percent 
error  factor. 

The  session  on  wire  service 
oi)erations  was  let!  by  E.  Blan¬ 
ton  Kimbell,  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  manager  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  and  James  F. 
Darr,  general  manager  for  com¬ 
munications  of  the  United  Press 
International. 

Marvin  Cothran,  graphic  arts 
product  line  manager  of  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.,  and  John  L. 
Peterson,  vicepresident-market¬ 
ing,  of  Composition  Systems 
Inc.,  explored  uses  of  the  PDP-8 
line  of  computers  in  the  news¬ 
paper  of  the  future. 

David  E.  Herbert,  applica¬ 


tions  programmer  for  the  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipment  Corp.,  high¬ 
lighted  the  Tuesday  discussions 
with  an  explanation  of  DEC’s 
upcoming  classified  program 
which  is  a  product  of  earlier 
discussions  with  the  group 
aimed  at  drawing  specifications 
for  the  ideal  classified  system. 
Operations  of  the  CSI  program 
at  the  Beloit  (Wis.)  \ewH  were 
al.so  explained  to  the  group. 

The  balance  of  the  day  was 
devoted  to  consideration  of  com¬ 
puterized  photocomposition,  cir¬ 
culation  programming  and  other 
l)roduction-oriented  u.ses  of  the 
computer. 

Wedne.sday  morning  was  de¬ 
voted  to  a  training  session  on 
programming. 

Richard  E.  Palmer,  associate 
editor  and  production  manager 
of  the  Baton  Roiu/e  (La.)  Stafe- 


PROOF  of  the  photocomposition  system  at  the  Springfield  (Mo.) 
Newspapers  is  shown  by  O.  D.  (Tex)  Mcllroy,  assistant  production 
manager,  to  members  of  the  Computer  Users'  Group. 


Tiiiteit  and  Advocate,  was  re¬ 
elected  chairman  of  the  group. 
Robert  Burke  of  Tucson  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  was  named  vice- 
chairman.  Wayne  T.  Patrick, 
publisher  of  the  Kork  Hill  (S. 
C.)  Eveniii)/  Herald,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 

The  Pl)P-8  Newspaper  U.sers 
Group  meets  semi-annually  in 


June  in  conjunction  with  the 
ANPA-RI  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference  and  in  mid¬ 
winter  at  a  member  city.  The 
group  will  meet  in  June  prior  to 
the  .4NP.A  conference  in  New 
Orleans  and  then  in  late  Janu¬ 
ary  1971  in  Houston  where  they 
will  be  guests  of  the  Hoaaton 
Pont. 


Mergenthaler  pays  Photon 
for  two  photocomp  patents 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany  will  continue  to  u.se  two 
Photon  patents  on  its  photo- 
composing  equipment  under  the 
terms  of  a  .settlement  of  litiga¬ 
tion. 

The  announcement  of  the 
agreement  giving  Eltra  Cor¬ 
poration,  parent  of  Mergen¬ 
thaler,  lifetime,  worldwide 
rights  on  the  patents  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  made  by  R.  M.  Camp¬ 
bell,  ])resident  of  Photon  Cor- 
iwration  of  Wilmington,  Mass., 
and  J.  .4.  Keller,  president  of 
Eltra.  One  of  the  patents  has 
14  years  to  run;  the  other  ex¬ 
pires  in  two  years. 

The  financial  terms  included 
an  initial  payment  of  $650,000, 
a  .second  payment  of  $350,000 
in  1970,  and  six  subsequent  an¬ 
nual  payments  of  $250,000  each. 

A  federal  court  in  Chicago 
had  ruled  Mergenthaler  had  in¬ 
fringed  on  the  two  patents,  and 
Eltra  had  appealed  this  decision 
to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals. 

Following  announcement  of 
the  settlement,  Paul  S.  Chis¬ 
holm,  vicepresident  -  domestic 
.sales  of  Mergenthaler,  said 
“There  was  a  possibility,  while 
this  matter  was  considered  by 
the  courts,  that  Mergenthaler 
customers  might  suffer  a  tem¬ 
porary  inconvenience.  Since  the 
first  requirement  of  our  business 
— and  yours — always  has  been 
to  seiwe  customers  well  so  as  to 


merit  continued  goodwill,  we 
concluded  that  we  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  reach  an  out-of-court 
.settlement.” 

Chisholm  said  Mergenthaler 
had  continued  to  .sell,  manufac¬ 
ture  and  service  its  equipment 
so  that  no  user  suffered  as  a 
result  of  any  suspension  of  ac- 
ti\ity,  and  added  that  with  the 
settlement,  “we  offer  you  the 
same  assurance  for  the  future.” 

Chisholm  also  advised  custom¬ 
ers  that  a  new  and  expanded 
grid  manufacturing  facility  im¬ 
proves  Mergenthaler’s  ability  to 
provide  prompt  service  for  all 
its  phototypesetters:  Linofilm, 
Linofilm  Quick,  Linofilm  Super- 
Quick,  Linotron  505  and  the 
Linoti’on  1010. 


UPI  appointment 

Chicago 

The  appointment  of  Frank  W. 
Beatty  as  central  division  busi¬ 
ness  manager  for  United  Press 
International  was  announced  by 
Dale  M.  Johns,  central  division 
manager.  Beatty  has  been  serv¬ 
ing  for  three  years  as  Johns’ 
administrative  assistant.  Pre¬ 
ceding  that  assignment  he  was 
regional  executive  for  UPI  in 
Michigan.  Beatty  began  his 
career  in  the  photographic  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Conntitution. 


Neiislatll  buys  A.L.S. 

George  Neustadt  Inc.,  special¬ 
ists  in  merchandising  analysis 
of  retail  advertising,  has  ac¬ 
quired  .4.L.S.  Reports,  a  firm 
which  compiles  linage  reports 
for  newspapers  and  advertisers. 
Roth  companies  were  formed  in 
1932.  Frank  MacCallum,  a 
spokesman  for  Neustadt,  said 
.4.L.S.  (advertising  line  service) 
will  continue  to  operate  as  be¬ 
fore  at  150  Fifth  Avenue  in  New 
York  City.  The  A.L.S.  princi¬ 
pals,  Joseph  Kaplan  and  Joseph 
Cichetti,  were  elected  vicepi'esi- 
dents  of  Neustadt.  Clarence 
Judd  is  president. 


News  Hire  changed 

The  3,224  Associated  Press 
broadcast  members  throughout 
the  country  simultaneously  at 
3  a.m.  Sunday  (February  15) 
changed  two  tiny  gears  on  their 
AP  Teletype  machines  as  the 
news  service  stepped  up  the 
speed  of  its  broadcast  ,  wires 
from  60  to  66  words  per  minute. 
The  changeover  paves  the  way 
for  about  10  per  cent  mqre  re¬ 
gional  and  national  news,  Robert 
Eunson,  AP  assistant  general 
manager  for  broadcast,  said. 


Ads  amon^  items 

Troy,  Ala. 
The  Trail  I  tail  n  Messenger 
has  a  new  column.  Bits  ’N 
Pieces,  by  the  staff  writers,  in 
which  classified  ads  are  alter¬ 
nated  with  news  and  social 
items. 
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New  section  in  Newsday 

Part  II  complements 
main  news  of  the  day 


Garden  City,  X.  Y.  ities  of  leisui  e  time,  in  the  home 
Newsday  is  jjiesenting  a  new  and  outside  it. 
section  (Part  II)  which  com-  Special  features  include: 

bines  the  foi-mer  Family  and  People,  a  daily  recording  of 

Entertainment  sections  and  adds  fables  and  foibles  of  well-known 
coverage  about  Long  Islanders  personalities, 
and  their  lives  in  today’s  so-  Loot/  Ixlotid  Diary,  a  daily 
ciety.  Newsday  circulation  is  look  at  the  customs,  hapi)enings 
440,000.  and  establishments  that  give 

Part  II  was  created  at  the  Long  Island  its  identity, 
direction  of  publisher  Bill  You,  a  daily  jiage  devoted  to 
Moyers  by  David  Laventhol,  ex-  fashion,  beauty,  health  and 
ecutive  editor;  Lou  Schwartz,  other  aspects  of  per.sonal  life, 
assistant  managing  editor,  and  Preview,  advance  daily  re- 
Paul  Back,  editorial  art  direc-  ports  on  leisure  and  community 
tor.  Schwartz,  editor  of  Part  11,  ev'ents,  including  highlights, 
directs  a  staff  of  44  writers.  Preview’s  Ilest.  Preview  fea- 
with  A1  Cohn  as  news  editor,  tures  include  daily  television 
Jack  Schwartz  as  specialists  iin<l  radio  program  listings, 
editor,  Amei  Wallach  as  mod-  daily  movie  timetable  and  sum- 
ern  living  editor  and  Allan  Wal-  maries  of  reviews,  daily  news 
lach  as  entertainment  editor,  calendars  and  a  weekly  page. 
Also  assigned  to  the  section  are  (’hildreii’s  ll  arid. 

David  Hamilton  as  deputy  news  Review,  daily  critical  re¬ 

editor  and  .Audrey  Clinton  as  Ports  on  television,  movies, 
assistant  news  editor.  drama,  music,  books,  art  and 

To  i)rovide  coverage  on  the  media, 
impact  of  the  environment  on  A  daily  Food  ])age  stressing 
the  reader’s  way  of  life,  Laven-  features  that  hel])  homemakers 
thol  and  Schwartz  have  assigned  di  their  kitchens  and  a  weekly 
these  staff  sjjecialists:  hatitiy  Out  column. 

Harry  Pearson,  environment;  A  Howe  Liviinj  jjage  three 
Fran  Cerra,  consumer  affairs;  times  a  week,  with  rei)orts  on 
Kevin  Lahart,  behavior;  Martin  houses,  gardens,  home  decorat- 
Buskin,  education ;  Ken  Briggs,  ^od  furnishings, 
religion;  Dave  Zinman,  science  Regular  feature  pages  on  de- 

(on  leave) ;  Bill  Kauffman,  - 

leisui-e,  and  Pennv  McMullan,  « ,viw  • 

KfNI  appoints  Ln^stroni 

Laventhol  said  that  News-  for  market  researell 
day;s  Part  II  “is  devoted  to  to-  Richmond,  Va. 

day  s  Long  Islander  male  and  Engstrom  has 

female,  young  and  old  rich  and  Richmond  Newspapers 

poor,  white  and  black,  bread-  marketing  research  di- 

winner  and  breadmaker.  It  deals  a  new  position,  it  has 

With  the  style  and  duality  of  announced  by  Alan  S.  Don- 

his  life  as  an  indnidual  and  in  ^ahoe,  pi’esident.  Engstrom  had 
relation  to  his  famil> ,  his  com-  responsible  for  research 

niunity  and  his  environment.  Its  activities  at  the  Jouimal  Com- 
^ope  extends  beyond  Long  Is-  publisher  of  the  Milwaii- 

land  to  report  on  what  s  hap-  Journal  and  Sentinel.  He 
el^where  that  affected  been  research  director 

ri,  ^  there.  Circulation-Promotion 

The  new  section  is  called  Rpgparch  Center  there. 

Part  II  because  its  content  is  • 

complementarv  to  the  main  or.  i 

news  reports  and  the  activities  Safety  effort  eited 
described  are  complementary  St.  Loi’is 

parts  of  people’s  lives.’’  The  St.  Louis  Glohe-Dewoerat 

Pai't  II  stresses  seiwice  fea-  and  a  staff  writer.  Miss  Sue 
tures  that  give  readers  basic  Ann  Wood,  have  received  the 
infonnation,  trend  stories  that  Missouri  Safety  Council’s  Presi- 
offer  insights  into  a  changing  dent’s  Award  for  contributions 
society,  reports  on  people,  places  to  safety  consciousness.  The 
and  ideas,  and  critiques  on  wide-  awards  cited  a  two-week  series 
ranging  segments  of  modern  of  traffic  safety  articles  written 
life.  Emphasis  is  on  private  by  Miss  Wood  and  published  by 
lives  and  the  uses  and  possibil-  the  Globe-Democrat  last  year. 
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velojiments  in  euvirouweut,  con¬ 
sumer  affairs,  behavior,  educa¬ 
tion,  relif/ion,  science,  leisure 
and  health. 

One  of  two  major  aidicles 
each  day  aliout  people,  jilaces 
and  ideas,  with  emphasis  on  life 
styles  and  the  environment. 

Features  retained  in  Part  II 
include  Ann  Landers,  Erma 
Bombeck,  Drs.  Alvarez  and 

4  out  of  5  graduates 
in  ueu  spaper  jobs 

JOHNSO.N  City,  Tenn. 

East  Tennessee  State  Univer¬ 
sity’s  rirst  five  journalism  grad¬ 
uates  have  taken  jobs  across  the 
state,  and  in  Virginia. 

John  Jones  is  with  the  Xash- 
rille  Banner;  .lohn  Stiles  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel ;  John  Ross  is  tli- 
rector  of  information  services  at 
Tusculum  College,  Greenville; 
Henry  Wright  is  a  staff  member 
of  the  Johnson  City  (Tenn.) 
Press-Chronicle;  and  Martha 
Wilson  is  with  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  News-Leader. 

Offering  its  own  major  since 
September  1968,  the  new  Jour¬ 
nalism  department  at  ETSU  is 
primarily  designed  to  be  taken 
during  the  junior  and  senior 
years;  sophomores  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  take  the  few  courses 
that  are  open  to  them,  however. 
Prior  to  the  formation  of  the 
new  department.  Journalism 
courses  were  taught  under  the 
English  department. 


I'alknei,  Josephine  Lowman, 
Jeanne  Dixon,  Elizabeth  Post, 
Cryptoquote,  Karpin  on  Bridge, 
Crossword  Puzzle,  What’s  Your 
Problem?  and  the  comics. 

Part  II,  which  has  ranged 
from  62  to  96  jiages  tabloid,  is 
published  Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day.  Weekend  with  New.sday, 
the  magazine  supplement,  is 
published  Saturday. 

N.Y.  Times  Almaiiae 
is  eoinplele  sellout 

Nearly  one  million  cojiies  of 
the  first  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times  Encyclopedic  Al¬ 
manac  were  sold  in  about  a 
month  after  publication.  An  ex¬ 
tra  run  of  l()(),()()(t  copies,  bring¬ 
ing  the  total  to  900,000,  ex¬ 
hausted  the  special  paper,  im¬ 
ported  from  Finland,  on  which 
the  books  were  printed.  A  free 
supplement,  due  in  March,  will 
contain  ev'ents  that  occurred 
after  the  Almanac  went  to  press 
early  in  December. 

• 

Gaiiiza  Paz  honored 

The  Golden  Pen  of  Freedom 
for  1970  will  be  pre.sented  to  Dr. 
Alberto  Gainza  Paz  in  June  to 
mark  the  centenary  of  his  fam¬ 
ily’s  newspaper.  La  Prensn,  of 
Buenos  Aires.  "The  prize  will  be 
conferred  at  the  opening  of  the 
annual  congress  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Editors  and  Publishers 
(FIEJ),  June  15,  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 
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A  crisis  for  the  next  generation 


In  Canada  quiz:  Senators  hear 
why  Montreal  Gazette  was  sold 

(Compiled  from  reports  by  The  C.anadism  Tress) 


Ottawa 

The  Mou.treol  (inzette  was 
sold  to  Southam  Press  Limited 
about  a  year  apo  to  avert  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  crisis  for  the  next 
generation  of  the  family  that 
owned  it,  Charles  H.  Peters, 
Gazette  publisher,  told  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Senate  Committee  on  Mass 
Media. 

Peters,  a  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  that  owned  the  Montreal 
morning  newspaper  for  98 
years,  said  the  Gazette  felt  the 
best  contribution  it  could  make 
to  the  committee  studies  “is  to 
present  to  you  in  some  detail 
the  reasons  that  led  our  com¬ 
pany  to  make  the  decisions  that 
we  did.” 

His  brief  was  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  newspaper’s  family 
ownership  history  from  its  pur¬ 
chase  in  1870  by  two  brothers, 
Thomas  and  Richard  White,  and 
the  reasons  for  its  sale  to  the 
Southam  company  by  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  descendants. 

Heir  problem 

In  the  years  preceding  the 
sale,  the  five  principal  owners 
were  confronted  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  what  would  happen  in 
the  next  generation.  The  five 
had  14  children,  five  of  them 
girls.  They  faced  possible  tax 
problems  and  “there  was  also 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  14  prin¬ 
cipal  shareholders  in  agree¬ 
ment.” 

The  owners  had  practically 
reached  a  point  where  cash  was 
available  to  pay  succession  du¬ 
ties  but  almost  nothing  would 
be  left  in  the  individual  estates 
except  shares  in  the  company, 
conjuring  the  probability  of 
forced  sales  of  stock. 

There  were  other  problems — 
how  to  find  capital  to  keep  pace 
with  a  revolution  in  printing 
methods,  well-financed  competi¬ 
tion  in  Montreal  and  the  future 
of  employees. 

Among  plans  considered  and 
rejected  by  the  owners  for  prac¬ 
tical  reasons  were  these:  Carry 
on  as  in  the  past;  become  a 
public  company;  sell  a  minority 
interest;  sell  to  or  deal  with  lo¬ 
cal  competitors ;  sell  to  the 
highest  bidder;  sell  to  business 
interests. 

The  final  choice  was  to  “sell 
to  a  carefully  selected  pur¬ 
chaser  with  newspaper  back¬ 
ground”  and  that  led  to  the 
Southam  company. 


Among  reasons  Peters  cited 
for  the  choice  of  Southam  Press 
were;  A  long  record  of  respon¬ 
sible  publishing;  a  long  connec¬ 
tion  with  Quebec  where  the 
Southam  firm  had  printing 
plants;  local  autonomy  in  edi¬ 
torial  policy;  good  management; 
printing  experience;  a  group 
news  service;  technical  advice; 
future  stability ;  opportunity  for 
staff ;  preserving  competition  in 
the  news  field  in  Montreal. 

The  sale  worked  out  well, 
Peters  said.  Gazette  readers  got 
a  better  newspaper.  The  staff, 
with  some  exceptions,  got  more 
opportunity  and  security.  The 
shareholders  got  a  wider  in¬ 
vestment  base. 

R.  W.  Southam  in  a  brief  for 
the  Ottawa  Citizen  said  he  is 
“totally  opposed  to  multi-media 
ownership  of  communication 
properties  in  the  same  commu¬ 
nity,”  adding:  “I  think  such 
ownership  should  be  prohibited 
by  law.” 

Ottawa  was  one  of  three 
Canadian  cities  with  direct  com¬ 
petition  in  the  English-language 
evening  newspaper  field.  The 
others  were  Toronto  and  Win¬ 
nipeg.  In  addition  to  a  second 
English-language  evening  daily, 
the  Journal,  Ottawa  had  a  suc¬ 
cessful  French-language  evening 
daily,  Le  Droit. 

“There  is  no  comparable  met¬ 
ropolitan  zone  anjrwhere  in  Can¬ 
ada  where  three  dailies  not  only 
survive  but  prosper,”  said  the 
brief. 

Building  fur  future 

All  three  proprietors  were 
looking  with  confidence  to  the 
future  since  all  were  building 
new  plants  or  installing  new 
equipment,  or  both.  In  its  move 
to  a  new  plant,  the  Citizen 
planned  to  adopt  new  produc¬ 
tion  techniques,  including  off¬ 
set  printing. 

Southam  remarked  that  as 
publisher  of  the  Citizen  he  had 
total  responsibility  for  its  op¬ 
erations.  The  basic  credo  of  the 
Southam  company  “is  that 
newspapers  are  essentially  com¬ 
munity  services  and  that  they 
must,  therefore,  be  published 
and  generally  administered  in 
the  communities  which  they 
serve.” 

In  35  years  in  the  business,  he 
had  never  known  advertising 
considerations  to  influence  news 
judgment.  He  knew  of  cases 


where  advertisers  tried.  He  had 
never  known  them  to  succeed. 

Four  daily  newspapers  repre¬ 
senting  widely  separate  read¬ 
erships  in  Canada  expressed  di¬ 
verse  views  about  relations  be¬ 
tween  press  and  public  in  sub¬ 
missions  to  the  committee. 

The  committee  released  briefs 
filed  by  Montreal-Matin;  two 
Ontario  dailies — the  Sudburi/ 
Star  and  Kingston  Whig-Stand¬ 
ard;  and  the  Columbian  of  New 
Westminster,  B.C. 

Among  other  subjects,  the 
committee  has  invited  comment 
on  relations  between  newspapers 
and  the  public,  especially  on 
suggestions  that  a  press  council 
or  councils  on  the  British  pat¬ 
tern  should  be  established  in 
Canada. 

Montreal-Matin  said  it  would 
support  establishment  of  provin¬ 
cial  press  councils  rather  than 
a  national  body. 

Cool  Ici  council  idea 

The  Siidburg  Star,  one  of  the 
Thomson  Newspapers,  com¬ 
mented  through  publisher  J.  R. 
Meakes : 

“The  local  newspaper  is 
judged  by  its  own  community — 
accountable  to  local  public  opin¬ 
ion  .  .  .  we  do  not  believe  that 
a  press  council  can  prescribe 
a  modus  operandi  if  the  press  is 
to  remain  free.” 

Michael  Davies,  publisher  of 
the  Whig-Standard,  said  he  is 
accessible  to  discuss  with  any¬ 
body  any  question  of  his  news¬ 
paper  failing  to  act  responsibly. 

“Therefore,  I  feel  formation 
of  a  press  council  would  be  re¬ 
dundant  but  if  the  majority  of 
my  peers  were  interested,  I 
would  not  strenuously  object.” 

The  Columbian,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  separate  editions,  for  each 
of  the  suburban  Vancouver 
communities  of  New  Westmin¬ 
ster,  Surrey,  Burnaby  and  Co¬ 
quitlam,  made  no  direct  com¬ 
ment  on  the  press-council  idea 
but  cautions: 

“A  free  press — free  of  gov¬ 
ernment  control — is  essential  to 
the  existence  of  responsibility  to 
the  people  by  any  government.” 

Students’  complaints 

The  Senators  heard  university 
student  editors  complain  about 
advertising  censorship,  adminis¬ 
trative  interference,  press  free¬ 
dom  and  the  perils  of  over¬ 
politicization. 


Allan  Scarth,  editor  of  the 
University  of  Alberta’s  Gate¬ 
way,  passed  around  an  anti¬ 
war  cartoon  that  the  university 
administration  wouldn’t  let  him 
print.  Originally  printed  in  the 
University  of  British  Columbia 
paper,  it  showed  a  naked  man 
labeled  U.S.A.  raping  a  woman 
labelled  Vietnam. 

Scarth  said  his  paper  fought 
the  decision  but  got  nowhere  on 
the  issue  which  was  over  stu¬ 
dent  control  of  the  press. 

Under  questioning,  Scarth 
said  he  would  not  resign  over 
the  issue.  Senator  Louis  Beau- 
bien,  thought  the  cartoon  “dis¬ 
gusting.” 

David  Chenoweth,  editor  of 
the  McGill  Daily,  said  he  failed 
to  see  how  the  cartoon  could 
damage  “any  sweet  young  lady” 
on  campus.  If  a  student  was  of¬ 
fended,  she  could  protect  or 
quit  reading  the  paper. 

Yves  Fortier,  committee  coun¬ 
sel,  suggested  then  that  the  car¬ 
toon  would  not  “deprave  a  young 
lady.” 

Chenoweth  replied:  “I  doubt 
it  sir,  but  if  it  does.  I’d  like  to 
meet  her.” 

In  the  public  interest 

Scarth  said  that  as  editor, 
appointed  by  the  university  stu¬ 
dent  council,  he  felt  he  had  the 
right  to  print  anything  he  wants 
short  of  libel  as  long  as  it  is  in 
the  public  interest. 

Stewart  Saxe,  president  of 
Canadian  University  Press,  re¬ 
butting  Senator  Beaubien,  said 
life  insurance  is  obscene.  Sen¬ 
ator  Beaubien  is  a  director  of  a 
life  insurance  company. 

Saxe,  a  fulltime  employee  of 
CUP,  also  said  there  is  an  es¬ 
tablishment  in  Canada  that  sub¬ 
tly  controls  the  mass  media  and 
allows  for  no  deviation.  Those 
in  control  do  not  meet  in  board 
rooms  to  exert  their  will,  but 
rather  the  media  are  in  the 
hands  of  “a  ruling  class”  that 
controls  society. 

People  are  only  playing  “mind 
games”  with  themselves  when 
they  claim  there  is  press  free¬ 
dom.  The  formation  of  a  press 
council  would  not  change  any¬ 
thing. 

Saxe,  whose  organization  col¬ 
lects  and  distributes  news  to 
supporting  university  papers, 
also  said  some  student  papers 
have  suffered  “advertising  cen¬ 
sorship.”  He  described  this  as 
the  removal  of  advertising  be¬ 
cause  of  editorial  content  that 
the  advertiser  did  not  like. 

Mike  Smith,  editor  of  the 
Journal  at  St.  Mary’s  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Halifax,  said  his  paper 
is  under  pressure  to  be  careful 
what  it  prints  because  of  fear 
of  loss  of  advertising  revenue. 
Chenoweth  said  the  student 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Little  ads  for  small  stores 
are  effective — and  exclusive 


Uy  Sus^aii  Kosenhauiii 

To  say  that  Peggy  Prag  is  “in 
advertising,”  is  not  quite  stat¬ 
ing  the  case.  She  i.s — in  adver¬ 
tising — but,  despite  nearly  18 
years  in  and  around  New  York 
City’s  larger  ad  circles,  she  has 
a  unique  and  personalized  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  business.  It  all 
stems  back  to  a  year  she  spent 
at  the  Riclinioud  (Va.)  Tiines- 
Dispatch. 

Miss  Prag  is  president,  foun¬ 
der  and  writer  of  Little  Ads 
Inc.,  a  two-man  shop  whose 
main  concern  is  the  little  guy. 
Actually,  Miss  Prag’s  concern 
is  nearly  300  little  guys — small 
retailers  all  over  the  country 
who,  only  one  year  after  Little 
Ads’  incorporation,  are  the 
more-than-happy  subscribers  to 
her  service. 

Little  Ads  is  not  quite  an  ad 
agency  and  not  quite  a  mat 
service,  and  its  motto  goes  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  “Not  overnight. 
Not  in  a  month.  But  little  by 
little  (for  very  little)  Little  Ads 
can  make  yours  the  leading 
business  of  its  kind  in  your  com¬ 
munity.” 

Miss  Prag  traces  the  concept 
behind  her  current  enterprise 
back  to  the  days  when  she  cre¬ 
ated  ads  for  small  advertisers  in 
Richmond  at  the  non-profit  ad 
service  department  of  the 
Times-Dispatch.  Putting  ads  to¬ 
gether  for  small  businessmen 
who  either  don’t  know  how  or 
don’t  have  the  time  to  do  it,  she 
explains,  is  a  good  way  to  sell 
space. 


have  in  getting  good  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  advertising,  and  many 
competitors  use  the  same  mat 
services.” 

Nathan  (her  Richmond  client) 
was  the  custom  tailor  in  that 
town,  said  Miss  Prag.  So,  she 
thought,  why  not  ci’eate  ads  for 
individual  merchants  like  him  in 
100  other  cities.  Thus,  was  Little 
Ads  born. 

Exclusivity  contract 

It  works  like  this.  The  ads  are 
sold  exclusively  to  one  store-of- 
a-kind  in  a  city.  (At  this  point. 
Little  Ads  can  service  women’s 
stores,  children’s  stores,  men’s 
stores  and  dry  cleaners.  Varia¬ 
tions  are  in  the  works.) 

Initial  orders,  taken  on  a  first- 
come/first-served  basis  in  an  in¬ 
dividual  city,  are  for  a  13-week 
period  only.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  a  client  may  renew  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  Thirteen 
ads  are  supplied  every  13  weeks, 
and  cost  is  determined  by  the 
population  of  the  city.  For  two- 
column  ads,  the  price  ranges 
from  $7.50  per  ad  in  cities  with 
a  population  of  10,000  to  $25 
per  ad  for  cities  with  over  500,- 
000  population.  Single  column 
ads  are  a  few  dollars  less  a- 
piece. 

Little  Ads  also  says  that  if 
the  product  does  not  “come  up 
to  your  expectations  in  every 


way,”  you  may  return  the  com¬ 
plete  package  within  10  days  at 
no  charge,  provided  none  of  the 
ads  has  been  used. 

Sold  tliroiigli  pupcr^ 

Most  of  Miss  Prag’s  clients 
are  small  merchants,  but  she 
has  had  several  inciuiries  from 
newspapers  that  have  either 
seen  or  published  her  work. 
Newspapers  may  purchase  Lit¬ 
tle  Ads,  so  long  as  they  adhere 
to  the  one-client  per  town  rule. 
.■\fter  all,  .she  explains,  “Nobody 
knows  better  than  the  local 
newspaper  salesman  who  is  the 
best  candidate  for  a  campaign.” 

Little  Ads  are  simple,  but  so¬ 
phisticated,  featuring  naive 
sketches,  gentle  headlines  and 
straightforward  copy.  “We’re 
not  doing  item  advertising,”  ex¬ 
plains  their  creator.  “What  we 
are  doing  is  attempting  to  re¬ 
late  to  customers  a  merchant’s 
knowledgeability  in  his  trade. 
Through  these  ads,  a  store  can 
reflect  that  expertise.”  This  is, 
then,  in  its  own  small  way  con¬ 
tinuity — steady,  image  adver¬ 
tising. 

Parlner's  arl 

Art  work  for  the  ads  is  done 
by  Miss  Prag’s  partner-in¬ 
creativity,  Tom  Heck.  A  former 
co-creative  director  of  Johnstone 
Advertising,  he  was  most  re¬ 
cently  with  Wells,  Rich  & 
Greene,  where  he  art-directed 


Greated  campaigns 


Shortly  after  leaving  the  pa¬ 
per,  Miss  Prag  came  to  New 
York,  where,  in  the  course  of 
her  career,  she  was  to  create 
such  effective  campaigns  as 
Yardley’s  London  Look,  the  in¬ 
troductory  drive  for  Pristeen 
feminine  hygiene  product  and 
“Evan  Piconery.”  She  also  sup¬ 
ervised  the  duPont  fibers  ac¬ 
count  at  BBDO  for  six  years 
and  served  as  advertising  sales 
promotion  director  for  Berg- 
dorf-Goodman. 

During  much  of  this  time,  she 
continued  to  create  ads  for  a 
custom  tailor  in  Richmond  with 
whom  she  had  developed  a 
friendship.  The  long-distance  ad 
service,  she  said,  was  really  a 
“labor  of  love.”  But,  the  rela¬ 
tionship  was  to  be  the  basis  for 
Little  Ads  Inc. 

“I  always  knew,”  she  said, 
“what  a  problem  small  retailers 


Peggy  Prag 
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^Jd/  sad,  mijst  you  start  her  or,  THAT 
airfiady.and  Mommy  sad  please  a  women 
IS  never  too  ytxing  to  bo  chic  Ptersonelly, 

1  couldn’t  agree  more  it  fits  rather  close 
(Thats  very  chic  these  days)  And  the  iftigth 
a  6  litte  longer  CThat'S  very  chic  too.)  And 
39  Mommy  says,  the  workmanshipis 
beautiful  igotitatmy  favonteetore  As 
Mommy  alao  says,  its  the  or*/  piece  togec 
dresses  like  this  Except  m  Pbns.oP course 

STORE  NAME 


the  introduction  of  Love  Cos¬ 
metics. 

The  ads,  says  Miss  Prag,  “are 
a  very  personal  creation  be¬ 
tween  Tom  and  myself.  We  do 
something  we  really  feel  is 
right,  and  the  people  who  feel 
the  same  way  become  our 
clients.” 

Initial  reaction  from  merch¬ 
ants  who  see  the  ads,  she  says, 
is  either:  “Where  have  you  been 
all  my  life?” — or  they  throw 
them  out  the  window.  “But, 
that’s  why  I  like  it,”  she  says. 
“There’s  no  compromising  in¬ 
volved  in  this.  I’m  doing  ex¬ 
actly  what  I  would  do  if  I  my¬ 
self  were  the  store  owner.  And 
the  people  who  like  us,  join 
us.” 

.Strong  on  fashion 

Many  clients,  says  Miss  Prag, 
use  the  ads  over  and  above  their 
regular  budgets  in  order  to 
“make  a  fashion  statement.” 
For  others,  the  very  small 
stores,  this  image-type  advertis¬ 
ing  is  unquestionably  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  the  kind  of  “item” 
ads  which  are  “continually  slug¬ 
ging  the  guy  down  the  street.” 
Consumers,  she  says,  are  more 
sophisticated  now — not  vulner¬ 
able  to  “biggest-bargain-ever” 
brags. 

Little  Ads  have  appeared  thus 
far  in  about  300  newspapers. 
Tearsheets  come  back  through 
the  Advertising  Checking  Bu¬ 
reau,  so  that  accounts  can  be 
followed.  Some  surprises  have 
come  through  on  those  tear- 
sheets,  too,  including  a  few  of 
what  she  calls  “thefts,”  or  pla¬ 
giarized  ads.  But,  she  says,  some 
of  the  plagiarizers  have  become 
clients,  and  the  rest  have  some¬ 
how  vanished. 

Other  clients  have  taken  her 
basic  layout  and  blown  it  up  to 
a  full-page  ad  which,  she  points 
out,  “really  dominates  the  page 
in  an  original  way.” 

Miss  Prag  keeps  a  count  of 
which  clients  use  which  papers 
to  insure  that  they  won’t  over¬ 
lap.  Little  Ads  for  a  dry  cleaner 
and  a  specialty  shop  may  show 
up  in  the  same  paper,  but  ads 
for  two  similar  stores  never  run 
in  a  single  paper. 
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Campus  turmoil  reviewed 
by  educators  and  editors 


Harris?burg,  Pa. 

There  was  no  question  about 
it,  according  to  Dr.  Eric  A. 
Walker,  president  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University.  Col¬ 
leges  and  universities  had  “teen 
through  one  heck  of  a  storm — 
and  none  of  us  are  the  same  be¬ 
cause  of  it.” 

What,  if  anything,  had  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  student  demon¬ 
strations  and  protests  that  had 
left  so  many  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  in  shambles? 

Reform  in  education,  training 
and  adju.stment  of  youth  to  life 
was  the  subject  at  the  editors’ 
.seminar  on  “The  Anatomy  of 
Young  America,”  sponsored  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  here  recent¬ 
ly.  Suggestions  langed  from 
tetter  newspaper  orientation  to 
specific  needs,  as  defined  at  the 
White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth  such  as  the 
vote  for  18  year  olds  and  early 
jobs. 

But  Dr.  Walker  felt  that  no 
good  could  come  from  the  talk 
stimulated  by  past  campus  vio¬ 
lence  and  turmoil  if  society  in 
the  year  1970  meant  to  go  on 
“allowing  young  people,  who 
have  not  yet  completed  an  edu¬ 
cation,  to  use  force  to  say  what 
education  should  be  and  how  it 
.should  be  administered.” 

Colleges  have  suffered.  “The 
chari.sma  and  the  reverence  are 
gone,”  said  Dr.  Walker.  “Cer¬ 
tainly  Harvard  and  Columbia 
do  not  stand  as  high  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public  as  they  once  did. 
.\nd  Berkeley  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  State  are  not  able  to  com¬ 
mand  the  sympathy,  respect, 
understanding  and  support  that 
they  were  once  able  to  get.” 

And — “If  one  truth  emerges 
from  the  handling  of  these 
troubled  times  on  campuses,  it 
is  that  college  presidents  were 
not  firm  enough  in  their  dealing 
with  hard-core  militants,  w’hen 
the  militants  te'gan  using  force.” 

‘Friends'  were  absent 

Why?  Dr.  Walker  cited  ex¬ 
cuse  and  reason. 

When  trouble  flared,  he  said, 
“and  i)residents  looked  behind 
them  to  .see  how  many  support¬ 
ers  they  had,  no  one  was  in 
sight.  Everyone  faded  away  .  .  . 
like  a  gigantic  live  replay  of  the 
movie  ‘High  Noon.’  All  the  so- 
called  friends  had  reason  to  be 
absent  on  the  day  of  the  show¬ 
down.” 

And  among  the  absent 
“friends”  were  the  newspapers. 


Dr.  Walker  offered  this  com¬ 
posite  as  the  “sketch”  of  a  typi¬ 
cal  college  president  draws  by 
news  reports: 

“  ‘The  president  has  teen  too 
lax — he  has  been  too  firm  and 
unyielding.  He  has  not  listened 
to  his  faculty — he  has  indulged 
his  faculty.  He  has  acted  too 
last — he  has  waited  too  long  to 
act.  He  has  called  in  the  police. 
He  hasn’t  called  in  the  police.’ 

“It  seems  that  whatever  it  is 
he  should  have  done,  he  didn’t 
do— and  whatever  he  shouUln’t 
have  done,  he  foolishly  did.” 

The  reason  for  this  confused 
Monday  morning  quarterback¬ 
ing  by  editorial  writers.  Dr. 
Walker  said,  “is  because  the  ma¬ 
jority  [of  the  public]  either 
didn’t  care — or  wasn’t  convinced 
that  universities  were  in  dan¬ 
ger.” 

Di-.  Walker  found  it  “quite 
apparent”  that  universities  were 
in  danger — tecause  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  SDS  that  fomented 
a  major  part  of  the  trouble. 

“The  purpose  of  the  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society,”  he 
said,  “was  not  to  help  the  uni¬ 
versities.  It  was  not  to  literate 
them.  It  was  not  a  group  of 
students  working  toward  a 
‘democratic  society,’  as  their 
name  implies.  Their  real  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  destroy  society  as 
we  know  it.” 

Who  and  in  what  number  are 
these  radical  troublemakers? 

“The  answer  is  that  there  are 
not  very  many  of  them,”  Dr. 
Walker  said,  “but  they  did  make 
a  great  deal  of  noise,  and  often 
by  claiming  they  were  being  un¬ 
fairly  treated,  or  by  playing  the 
role  of  the  underdog  or  simulat¬ 
ing  martyrdom,  they  could  get 
the  support  of  a  good  number 


SEMINAR  HEADLINERS  in  spirited  discussion  face  mutual  issues  of 
of  youth  from  the  standpoint  of  the  educational  institution  and  law. 
From  left:  Edward  J.  Donohoe,  managing  editor,  Scranton  Times, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors;  Leroy 
S.  Zimmerman,  Dauphin  County  District  Attorney:  John  P.  Feeley, 
editor,  Norristown  Times  Herald,  general  chairman  of  the  Seminar 
on  "The  Anatomy  of  Young  America";  Dr.  Eric  A.  Walker,  president, 
Pennsylvania  State  University. 


“We  are  still  teaching  at  the 
ratio  of  about  15  students  for 
each  faculty  member.  .  .  .  In¬ 
deed,  in  its  report  last  year,  the 
Committee  on  Economic  Devel¬ 
opment  .  .  .  said  that  the  money 
expended  on  education  i)roduced 

-  1  -  Ipss  in  the  way  of  improvements 

of  uncomniRted  students 

“Since  the  seminar  here  is  kes  than  was  true  of  oiher  serv- 
‘The  Anatomy  of  Young  Amer-  generally 
ica,’  let  me  give  you  the  anato-  . 

my  of  the  militants.  of  pricing  ourselves  out  of  busi- 

‘  Usually  (and  1  estimate  ness  if  the  cost  of  higher  edu- 
about  three-quarters  or  niore)  continues  to  increase.” 

they  come  from  fairly  affluent 

families.  Both  mother  and  A  fuiiiu><tic  industry- 

father  have  had  a  college  ihIu-  ... 

cation,  and  usually  father  has  cteir- 

a  fairly  Important  job.  Junior,  House  Con- 

as  junior  sees  it,  cannot  possibly  oii  *  ( len  and  Youth, 

end  up  better  than  father.  too  many  people 

“College,  therefore,  is  no  There  are  now  about 

longer  a  chance  to  break  out  of  this 

the  social  structure — it  is  mere-  ®  ’.^-^t^’Pen  the 

Iv  a  must  to  keep  up  with  what  o  -'’J-  •  •  •  This 

the  family  expects.  Moreover,  youth  group  makes  up  about  20 
money  usually  is  of  no  conse-  P^|.  P  ,  ^  population,  a 

quence  to  many  of  these  stu-  that  has  prevailed  con- 

dents.  There  isn’t  any  desire  to  ^  oxcep  duiing  the  de- 

go  into  a  profession  to  insure  a  u  P  P 

good  living  and  a  proper  place  f  t  has  increased  dra¬ 
in  society.  .  .  .  matically,”  he  said  “is  the  num- 

“It  must  be  remembered  that  .  ^  u  ^  ^  staying  on 

most  of  these  noisemakers  have  ^  ®  pioportion 

never  known  an  all-out  war  or  . 

depression.  Many  of  us  knew  .  ,  P,  ^untastic 

two  such  wars  and  two  depres-  ^  ’  u 

sions,  and  we  still  run  a  bit  teachers  and  those  who 

scared.  We  still  want  this  coun-  about  30  per- 

try  to  be  in  a  position  to  defend  ^®^al  population, 

itself  and  we  want  to  protect  ^  i  really 

our  families  against  the  disaster  e  told  the  Penn- 

of  anv  possible  depression _ sylvama  editors 

“Ever  since  birth,  many  have  ^  number  of 

had  things  laid  out  on  a  platter;  P®®P  P  this  country, 

and  if  they  didn’t  get  what  they  have  prolonged  their  period 
wanted,  all  they  had  to  do  was  education  as  we  never 

throw  a  tanti-um.”  did  before  as  no  other  culture 

Against  this  idle  and  pam-  Prolong 

pered  campus  youth,  “university  *  ’  .  ^  people  in 

faculties  everywhere  have  not  ^  ?  i  emotional 

been  as  productive  as  they  ^nd  social  dependency  until  they 
should  be,”  Dr.  Walker  said,  physical  maturity 

adding  that  the  public  “cannot 

expect  to  go  on  increasing  sal-  maturity. 

aries  while  productivity  de-  caught  in  the 

crunch  between  dependency  and 
a  natural  drive  for  independ¬ 
ence.  Something’s  got  to  give. 
And  what  is  giving  is  the  re¬ 
spect  kids  used  to  have  for  au¬ 
thority,  for  traditional  values 
and  attitudes.” 

Bern  Sharfman,  special  proj¬ 
ects  editor  for  the  Harrisburg 
Patriot-\e2cs,  told  of  his  ex¬ 
periences  trying  to  put  out  a 
newspaper  feature  youth  would 
read.  Between  the  agitated 
“troublemakers”  and  the  ath¬ 
letic  heroes,  his  aim  was  to 
reach  the  “silent  majority.” 

-  — _  Among  these  he  discovered  an 
face  mutual  issues  of  interest  in  careers,  jobs,  and 

al  institution  and  law.  entertainment  potentials,  but 

litor,  Scranton  Times,  “thumbs  down  on  news  quizzes,” 

irman  of  the  Seminar  never  even  came  up.”  Sharf- 

A.  Walker,  president,  man  felt  that  the  majority  of 
ty.  kids  w-ere  on  sturdy  keel. 
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This  is  ''Art's  Gallery 


I'm  NOT  playing  hard  to  get ...  we 
just  don't  take  personal  checks 


DON'T, Norman!  You'll  wake  the 
children! 


Barbara,  you  were  right  about  Geritol 


iii  SUTTER  STREET  >  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CALIFORNIA  94102  •  (415)  GA  1-1111 


I. 


Too  bad  you 
have  to  run  it  at 
half  speed. 


Sure  you  could  run  it  at  full  speed,  and  70,000  copies  an  hour  might  shoot  into  the 
mailroom.  But  how  many  would  come  out? 

Maybe  it’s  time  you  bought  something  new  for  your  mailroom.  A  Sta-Hi 
high-speed  mailroom  system. 

All  Sta-Hi  components— stackers,  conveyors,  chutes,  loaders.  Bundle  Escort 
System  Totalizers  (BEST)— are  designed  to  keep  up  with  the  fastest  presses. 

Without  jamming.  In  any  shape  or  size  mailroom. 

The  Sta-Hi  system  is  so  versatile,  you  can  add  individual  units  to  your  existing 

_  . .  -  equipment.  Then,  as  your  other  equipment 

^  yo'J  replace  it  with  Sta-Hi. 

-  Before  long  you’ll  have  a  complete 

Sta-Hi  mailroom  system.  And  congratulations 
■1-  IPm 'll*  ti  ^  1c  will  really  be  in  order. 


Sta-Hi  Stacker/251  operating  with  a  Sta-Hi 
Vari-Count  Programmer  for  high  speed  production 
ot  odd  count  bundtes.  Programmers  are  available 
lor  use  with  either  punch  cards  or  tape. 


STA-HI  CORPORATION 

A  REPUBLIC  CORPORATION  COMPANY 

2601  Campus  Drive,  Newport  Beach.  California  92663,  (714)  838-1000 


Winners  of 
Polk  Awards 
are  posted 

Winners  of  the  22nd  annual 
(leorjye  Polk  Memorial  Awards, 
l)resented  by  Lons  Island  Uni¬ 
versity  for  outstandins  achieve¬ 
ment  in  Journalism  durins 
1969,  will  receive  citations  and 
bronze  plaques  at  a  luncheon 
Tuesday,  March  24,  at  the  Hotel 
Roosevelt  in  New  York  City. 

The  winners  aiv: 

Foreisn  Rejwrtins:  Henry 
Kamm,  Xew  York  Times;  for 
reports  disclosins  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  American  financial  and 
militai'y  involvement  in  the 
“twilisht  war”  of  Laos. 

National  Rej)ortins:  Walter 
Ruffaber,  Seir  York  Times;  for 
his  stoi-y  revealins  that  the 
health  of  consumers  across  the 
country  misht  have  been  endan- 
Sered  throuR'h  ))urchase  and  use 
of  ])rescription  diuss  resultins 
from  flawed  and  insufficient  test¬ 
ing  in  experimental  prosrams 
permitted  by  Federal  authori¬ 
ties  and  utilizins  i)iisoner  vol¬ 
unteers. 

Metropolitan  Rei)ortins;  Wil- 
lian  Federici,  \eie  York  Daily 
Xeu's;  for  a  series  of  news  stor¬ 
ies  and  features  on  child  abuse 


that  rev’iewed  critical,  and  hu¬ 
manly  traffic,  shortcomings  in 
the  procedures  of  New  York’s 
Family  Court  and  related  agen¬ 
cies. 

Television  Reporting:  (na¬ 
tional)  :  Tom  Pettit,  NBC;  for 
the  documentaiy,  “CBW:  The 
Secrets  of  Secrecy,”  an  editorial¬ 
ly  and  visually  startling  inquiry' 
into  American  experimentation 
with  chemical  biological  warfare 
weapons. 

Television  Reporting  (Local): 
Lee  Hanna,  WCBS-TV  News; 
for  “Guess  Who’s  Coming  to 
Great  Neck,”  a  documentary 
that  examined  the  intensifying 
controversy  within  an  affluent 
Long  Island  suburb  over  the 
l)roposal — c-ulminating  in  a  ref¬ 
erendum — to  bus  up  to  60  black 
students  from  Queens  to  Great 
Neck  schools. 

Magazine  Reporting:  William 
Laml)ert,  Life;  for  his  article, 
“Fortas  of  the  Supreme  Court: 
A  Question  of  Ethics.” 

News  Photograi)hy :  Steve 
Starr,  Associated  Press;  for  a 
l)hoto  showing  two  black  stu¬ 
dents,  carrying  lifles  and  de¬ 
fiantly  raising  their  fists,  as 
they  marched  out  of  a  Cornell 
University  building  they  and 
about  100  other  students  had 
held  for  .‘16  hours  last  .\pril. 

Book:  “The  Artist  as  Critic 
— Critical  Writings  of  Oscar 
Wilde,”  edited  by  Richard  Ell- 
mann  (Random  House) 


Special  .Award:  Seymour  M. 
Hersh;  for  initiative,  research 
and  then  the  story  about  the  al¬ 
leged  massacre  at  My  Lai,  South 
Vietnam. 

Special  Award:  Wes  Galla¬ 
gher,  General  Manager,  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press;  for  skillfully  add¬ 
ing  to  a  great  and  traditionally 
reserved  press  association  a  sub¬ 
stantial  measure  of  in-depth,  in¬ 
vestigative  and  interpretative 
reporting  that  has  meant  deeper 
comprehensions  and  keener 
judgments  for  news  media  jjub- 
lics  in  the  United  States  and 
around  the  world. 

• 

Governor  opposes 
‘equal  voice’  bill 

Co.NCORD,  N.H. 

Gov.  Walter  Peter.son  said  he 
will  not  oppose  nor  support  leg¬ 
islation  to  create  an  “editorial 
fairness”  law  recommended  by  a 
New'  Hampshire  Citizens  Task 
Force  subcommittee. 

The  governor  said  he  would 
not  support  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  because  of  his  belief  “in  the 
imi)ortance  of  a  free  press.” 

The  sub-committee  had  recom¬ 
mended  that  New  Hampshire’s 
newspapers  be  required  to  pub¬ 
lish  in  an  equally  prominent 
manner  rebuttal  to  their  edi¬ 
torial  comment  “out  of  a  sense 
of  fairness  in  a  state  without  a 
competitive  newspaper  situa¬ 
tion.” 


Dinpluy  and  classsified 
ill  8eparate  divisions 

Louisvillk,  Ky. 

The  Courier-Journal  and  the 
Louisville  Times  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  headed  by  Maurice  J. 
Buchart  Jr.,  has  been  reorgan¬ 
ized  into  two  divisions,  display 
and  classified. 

Jewell  Greenwood,  manager 
of  national  advertising  since 
1964,  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  display  advertising  with 
responsibility  for  both  national 
and  retail  accounts. 

John  Stein,  manager  of  classi¬ 
fied,  since  1960,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  additional  res|)onsibility 
for  all  automotiv’e  advertising, 
both  classified  and  display. 

Stein  is  president-elect  of  the 
Association  of  Newspaper  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  Managers. 

• 

2  lake  GOP  jobs 

Washi.ngton 

Two  members  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  new'spaper  corps  have 
joined  the  public  relations  staff 
of  the  Republican  Congression¬ 
al  Committee.  L.  David  LeRoy, 
former  correspondent  for  U.S. 
Xeu's  &  World  Report,  will  be 
director  of  publications,  and 
Milton  Friedman,  former  Jew¬ 
ish  Telegraph  Agency  bureau 
chief,  will  be  director  of  special 
projects. 


GetIVvo  Cheaper 
than  one,  Mar  vie  Sa^ 


Dear  Marvie: 

The  12,000  lines  per  hour  throuohput  on 
TYPESET'S  isn’t  enougli.  I  need  at  least  twice 
that.  I  saw  one  guy  advertising  twice  that. 
W'hat  do  you  think? 

Big  Timer 

Dear  Big; 

The  best  way  to  get  24,000  lines  per  hour 
throughput  is  to  buy  two  TYPESET-8s. 
First  of  all,  it’s  cheaper.  Two  of  ours  cost 
less  than  one  of  the  other  brand.  One  sys¬ 
tem  hacks  up  the  other  so  you  get  security. 
And  furthermore,  you  can  buy  it  from  the 
guys  who  make  computers.  Us. 

Dear  Marvie: 

Someone  told  me  that  TYPESET-S  is  less  than 
the  $29,900  I  thought  it  was.  Is  there  a  sale  or 
something? 

Dear  Shop:  Shopper 

The  new  TYPESET-8  goes  for  $16,900  and 
it’s  more  than  a  sale.  It’s  a  design  change 
that  uses  a  non-expandable  control  for  one 
reader  and  one  punch  that  makes  the  big 
difference.  But  the  machine  has  the  same 


throughput,  the  same  proven  software,  and 
the  same  DIGITAL  organization  standing 
behind  it. 


Dear  Mar\  ie: 

W  hen  you  got  computerized  typesetting  and 
something  goes  wrong,  who  do  you  call? 

Nervous 

Dear  Nerve: 

If  it’s  TYPESET-8,  call  DIGITAL.  If  it’s 
another  system,  first,  figure  out  if  the 
trouble  is  in  the  hardware,  the  software,  or 
in  the  peripherals.  Then,  check  that  care¬ 
fully,  because  it’s  very  difficult  to  know  for 
sure.  Then  call  the  expert  in  that  special¬ 
ized  field. 

.Muri'ie  lull  he  glad  to  help  you  u  ith  your  prohlcms. 
Send  them  on  a  postcard,  or  if  more  personal,  in 
a  letter,  to  Muri'ie,  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation, 
Maynard,  Mass.  If  they're 
urgent,  call  {6/y)  8q/-ji/i. 


COtVlPuTERS  •  MODULES 
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Lines  on  maps  don’t  make  markets. 

People  da 


Mobile  people  with  money.  They  make  up  the  Total  Cleveland 
Market.  And  no  other  newspaper  reaches  more  of  them  than 
The  Plain  Dealer.* 

In  Cleveland’s  home  county,  Cuyahoga,  nearly  90%  of  The 
Plain  Dealer’s  daily  circulation  is  in  the  county’s  top  three 
economic  quarters  —  people  who  account  for  more  than  90% 
of  Cuyahoga’s  retail  purchases. 

And  in  the  surrounding  15  counties,  more  than  70%  of  PD 
circulation  is  in  homes  valued  over  $25,000  —  all  within  40 


minutes  of  Cuyahoga  shopping. 

Retail  advertisers  know  The  Plain  Dealer’s  domination  of 
the  Cleveland  Market.  Example:  Cleveland  department  and 
women’s  apparel  stores  put  nearly  twice  as  much  advertising 
in  The  Plain  Dealer,  compared  to  Cleveland’s  other  newspaper. 

Build  the  Cleveland  Market  — all  of  it  — into  your  media 
plan.  Start  with  The  Plain  Dealer,  Ohio’s  largest  daily  (and 
largest  Sunday)  newspaper. 


•Daily;  The  Plain  Dealer,  401,060  — The  Cleveland  Press,  377,730.  Sunday:  The  Plain  Dealer,  537,677. 


The  Plain  Dealer  isTHE  STARTER. 


To  start  Plain  Dealer  action  tomorrow,  contact  our  National  Representatives  today  and  learn  what  we  can  do  for  you  in  the  nation's  6th  largest  state: 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  Eastern  Resort  and  Travel  Representatives:  The  Corfield  Company,  New  York.  Newspaper  1 


THE  CL.4SSIF1ED  CUMC 


find  it  confusing.  Some  find  it  a  week  and  all  the  velvet  you 
awkward  to  call  a  woman,  or  a  can  feel. 

man,  just  a  person.  However,  “What  if  somebody  wants  a 
others  think  the  sexless  ad  cowboy?  Maybe  one  of  those 
works  very  well,  indeed.  western-town  amusement  places 

“For  one  thing,  it  can  spread  down  to  Atlantic 

their  budgets  further.  If  an  em-  City  wants  a  real  six-foot-four 
ployer  wants  an  accountant  and  ten-gallon  Stetson  hat  cowhand 
is  not  concerned  whether  the  who  can  toss  a  lariat  and  roll 
The  “art  of  classified  adver-  the  Classifieds”,  Hurley  ex-  ^><^ks  are  done  in  pants  or  a  ^ 

tising”  could  be  improved  upon  pressed  the  Snelling  and  Snell-  nyniskirt,  we  don  t  have  to  ...  . 


How  big  advertiser 
leads  sexless  life 


I.np.uxeu  upu..  ,  seoarate  ads  for  the  without  specifving  male? 

by  many  newspapers  and,  when  ing  endorsement  of  the  Equal  1'***^^^  separaie  aus  lor  tne  •  rrvl^■r 

it  is,  the  help  wanted  columns  Employment  Opportunity  Com-  \\ith  the  money 

will  outdo  their  present  record  mission’s  directive  against  sep-  we  can  adv^ertise  another 


boom 

This  was  the  message  to  the 
Southern  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  Association,  February 
10  at  Orlando,  from  Snelling 
and  Snelling,  professional  em¬ 
ployment  ser\ice  whose  more 


arate  job  listings  under  male 

and  female  headings.  “Suppose  you  have  a  job 

oi-der  from  an  employer  for  an 
IxiMiig  busincs>  office  hostess.  What  the  employ¬ 

er  wants  chiefly  is  a  friendlv 


Simple.  Wanted:  Cowhand. 

“It  works  the  other  way 
round  too.  Some  employment  of¬ 
fices  have  complained  that  one 
of  their  neatest  job  descriptions 
is  mined  by  the  EEOC — Gal 
Friday.  A  very  descriptive 


His  people,  he  explained,  have  chiefly  is  a  friendly  q  ^  York  office 

.avs  to  overco™  so.e  the  Fridays. 


devised 

of  the  EEOC  obstacles  and  he 


than  500  offices  spent  more  than  expressed“Imazemenr'to'*‘iearn  Ga^\vphen  ^clly^Frtda^^"^^^  ’ 

$5  million  last  year  on  classified  that  the  New  York  Times,  with  ^an'lle  the  switchboard  She  the  title  is^d 


ads. 


72  pages  of  help  wanted  ads  in 


just  gives  visitors  a  come-hither  ,  title  is  derived 

from  the  male  side.  Robinson 


^Pat  Hyley.  public  .elations  a  Sunday  edition,  xyas  losing  Ci-usoe’s  man  Friday, 


director  of  the  system,  said  they 
are  expected  to  increase  that 
figure  this  year.  But  the  gi'owth 
of  the  classified  section  could  be 


If  you  advertise  for  a  hostess 
in  this  situation,  aren’t  you  dis¬ 
criminating  against  men?  And 
you  can’t  sav  female  ...  or 


business  because  of  the  restric¬ 
tions. 

The  Times’  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Julius  Schmitt, 
accelerated  for  many  papers,  he  ^^ho  has  a  staff  of  280  people, 
suggesteil,  by  standardizing  ac-  told  him,  Hurlev  said,  that  the 
ceptable  abbreviations;  giving  Times  hands  back  considerable 
greater  leeway  in  type  sizes,  copy  to  the  advertisers  to  edit  specifying  no  typing,  no  switch- 
faces  and  styles;  and  streamlin-  out  the  illegal  boy-girl  bit  and  board,  good  hours,  pleasant  sur- 
ing  the  service  of  ad  taking,  after  that  some  advertisers  tear  roundings?  You  want  to  place 
coi-recting  errors,  making  ad-  the  copy  up.  some  go-go  appeal  out  there  in 

justments,  and  verifying  bill-  Hurley  said  the  Philadelphia  ^^e  employer’s  bare  lobby  and 
ings — “making  space  buying  Inquirer  feels  the  same  wav’  what  do  you  turn  up?  First  can- 


‘So,  suppose  you  advertise 
for  a  greeter  or  a  receptionist. 


easier. 

In  a  speech  entitled  “Sex  in 

/ 


of  the  newspapers  which 
have  written  for  sample 
issues  of  the  MacDonald 
Classified  Service  have 
made  unpressured  deci¬ 
sions  to  become  regular 
subscribers.  That  is  why 
we  have  well  over  600 
clients  in  the  U.S.,  Can¬ 
ada  and  England. 

We  must  be  doing  some¬ 
thing  right. 

If  you  haven't  seen  our 
Service,  why  not  get 
your  sample  issue  now? 

There  is  nothing  at  stake 
except  a  more  profitable 
Classified  operation  at 
your  newspaper. 

Harrison  C.  MacDonald 
&  Sons  Inc. 

P.  0.  Box  225  Lafayette,  Ind. 


0 


even  with  a  volume  of  six  mil-  didate  that  answers  the  ad  is  a 
lion  lines  of  help  vv'anted  in  bald-headed  guy  of  social  se- 
male,  female  and  male-female  purity  age  who  can  qualify  as 
categories.  a  no-^od  typist,  never  handled  ^ 

As  for  Snelling  and  Snelling,  a  itchboard  and  loves  meet-  and  ladies  applied  bv 

this  is  what  Hurley  told  the  mR  people.  Then  you  get  20-.30 


“I  tried  to  pitch  our  New 
York  office  semanticists  one 
more  curve.  I  said  just  for  the 
sake  of  arguemnt,  we  don’t 
place  this  kind  of  help,  but 
others  do,  so,  if  you  can’t  say 
man  or  woman  how  would  you 
advertise  for  a  men’s  rest  room 
attendant? 

“I  didn’t  get  an  official  EEOC 
interpretation  on  this  but  ap¬ 
parently  the  men’s  in  this  case 
w’ould  refer  to  the  place  of  em¬ 
ployment  not  the  sex  of  the  ap¬ 
plicant. 

“But  even  if  you  did  just  ad- 


formant  told  me,  is  place  the 
gals  in  good  jobs  that  do  fit 
them.” 

• 

Classified  leaders 
ill  evening  field 

The  top  10  newspapers  in 
Classified  linage  for  1969  in  the 
evening  field,  as  measured  by 


CAMs:  more  gents  and  a  good  selection 

“As  soon  as  the  law  was  overw'eight  old  ladies  who 

passed  vv’e  endorsed  it  to  all  our  ^  fyp^> 

offices  nationwide.  Even  where  Aitractive— plushy 

newspajfers  do  not  go  along, 

Snelling  and  Snelling  offices  “First  off,  you  advertise  for 
were  advdsed  to  submit  their  ads  — attractive  receptionist.  How 
in  the  sexless  form  decreed  by  many  old  baldheaded  guys  are 
the  govei-nment,  leaving  it  up  to  going  to  answer  attractive?  Add 
the  paper  to  do  its  own  break-  plushly  to  your  classified, 
down  into  separate  male  and  Wanted:  attract!  v^e  receptionist  Media  ^Records'*  \vere**"inadvert- 
female  classifications  if  that’s  for  plushlv  downtown  office.  And  onfi,,  fvnm  tViP  tnblp 

the  paper’s  style.  any  lad  that  the  plushy  doesn’t  that  apTearS  in  "he  February 

Not  all  of  our  offices  are  clue  out,  we’ll  send  him  to  Bon-  ^  issue  of  E&P  and  five  of  the 
happy  with  the  situation.  Some  ton  Draperies.  A  hundred  bucks  newspapers  from  the  top  10  in 

-  the  morning  category  were 

listed  as  evening  newspapers. 

Here  is  the  correct  listing  for 
the  evening  category: 

1969 
Evening 

Houston  Chronicle  .  19,565,325 

Toronto  Star  .  16,634,676 

Santa  Ana  Register  .  15,426,524 

Miami  News  .  14,601.623 

Minneapolis  Star  .  13,337,703 

Seattle  Times  13,247,142 

San  Jose  News  .  13,189,191 

Toronto  Telegram  .  13,009,522 

Atlanta  Journal  .  12,553,560 

Dallas  Times-Herald  .  11,232,541 

1968 
Evening 

Houston  Chronicle  .  17,257,739 

Santa  Ana  Register  .  13,650,759 

Toronto  Star  .  13,450,069 

Seattle  Times  . 12,926,307 

Miami  News  .  12,059.449 

San  Jose  News  .  11,532,883 

Atlanta  Journal  .  11,456,595 

Minneapolis  Star  .  11,404,972 

Toronto  Telegram  .  10,993,386 

Norfolk  Ledger-Star  .  10,037,101 
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Family  Weekly 


Is  Privilei^ed  to  Serve 


244  Influential  Newspapers 

WitliMore  than  7, /)()(), 000  Circulation 


THE  FASTEST-GROWING  ROTOGRAVURE  NEWSPAPER  MAGAZINE  IN  AMERICA 


70 Papers  in  INLAND  Territory 


COLORADO:  El  Paso  Gazette  Telegraph,  Mesa  Daily 
Sentinel.  Pueblo  Star-Journal  &  Chieftain  —  IDAHO:  Ada 
Statesman,  Bonneville  Post-Register,  Nez  Perce,  Idaho  & 
Asotin,  Wash.  Tribune,  Bannock  Idaho  State  Journal, 
Twin  Falls  Times-News  —  ILLINOIS:  McLean  Daily  Panta- 
graph,  Williamson  &  Jackson  Southern  Illinoisan,  Marion, 
Clinton  &  Washington  Sunday  Sen¬ 
tinel,  Champaign  News-Gazette,  iJ  __ 

Vermilion  Commercial-News,  ^  ; 

Macon  Herald  Review,  St.  Clair  /  ^  ^  -  ' 

Metro  East  Journal,  Kankakee  /  '  ■  — 

Sunday  Journal,  LaSalle  News- 1 
Tribune,  Adams  Herald-Whig  —  T  I 

INDIANA:  Monroe  &  Lawrence  y  v™,— ,  ^.L 

Herald  Times,  Howard  Tribune,  |  j 

Cass  Pharos-Tribune  &  Press,  ' 

Grant  Chronicle-Tribune,  Delaware 
Star,  Floyd  Ledger  &  T ribune  — 

IOWA:  Pottawattamie  Nonpareil,  Dubuque, 

Iowa  &  Jo  Davies,  III.  Telegraph-Herald,  Black 
Hawk  Courier— KANSAS:  Leavenworth  Times, 

Crawford  Headlight-Sun— KENTUCKY:  Warren  Park  City 
Daily  News,  Davies  Messenger  &  Inquirer  — MICHIGAN: 
Calhoun  Enquirer  &  News,  Kent  Press,  Ingham  State  Jour¬ 


nal.  Marquette  Mining  Journal  —  MINNESOTA:  Freeborn 
Tribune.  Blue  Earth/Steele  Free  Press  People’s  Press  — 
MISSOURI:  Boone  Tribune,  Cole  News  &  Tribune,  Pettis 
Democrat-Capital  —  NEBRASKA:  Gage  Daily  Sun,  Lincoln 
Telegraph.  Scotts  Bluff  Star-Herald  — NEW  MEXICO:  Eddy 
Current-Argus,  San  Juan  Times,  McKinley  Independent, 
A  Lea  Daily  News-Sun,  Dona 
^  ^  Ana  Sun-News,  Chaves 

I  Record,  Sante  Fe  New 

1  "  9  Mexican -NORTH  DAKOTA: 

y  ,  '7  Grand  Forks,  N.D.  &  Polk,  Minn. 

I  \  y  Herald  — OHIO:  Ashtabula  Star- 

1  3  Beacon,  Athens  Messenger, 

Stark  Repository,  Coshocton 
,  ■■  ■■'  /  Tribune  &  Times  Age,  Lawrence 

- (  Tribune,  Allen  News,  Lorain 

^  Journal,  Richland  News  Journal, 
'  Butler  Journal,  Lake  Telegraph, 
'  N-  Muskingum  Times  Recorder— 

SOUTH  DAKOTA:  Brown  American-News, 
Beadle  Daily  Plainsman— WISCONSIN:  Outa¬ 
gamie  &  Winnebago  Post  Crescent,  Brown  Press-Gazette, 
Racine  Bulletin  —  WYOMING:  Natrona  Star-Tribune, 
Laramie  State-Tribune,  Sweetwater  Daily  Rocket-Miner. 


High  quality  editorial  features  of  Family  Weekly,  and  promotional  aids  from  the  magazine,  win  and  hold  more 
circulation  and  advertising  for  newspapers.  Pin-pointed,  selective,  non-duplicated  in-home  coverage  of  Family  Weekly 
papers  produces  outstanding  results  for  advertisers. 


If  you'd  like  to  know  more  about  colorful,  popular  Family  Weekly  and  its  powerful  subscribing  newspapers  in  the  244  above-average 
purchasing  power  markets  where  it  circulates  in  depth  every  week,  write  Morton  Frank,  Publisher,  at  641  Lexington  Ave,,  New  York,  N,Y. 
10022,  or  phone  (212)  935-5256— Robert  O,  Carney,  Vice-Pres.  (404)  636-5258  or  Lee  Ellis,  Vice-Pres.  (213)  833-8632  or  Robert  H.  Marriott 
(216)  492-3110  or  Thomas  H,  O'Neil  (212)  935-3678, 
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Offset 

Goss  provides  the  nation’s  leading  newspapers  with  precision  double  width 
presses.  The  Metro  Offsefand  the  Headliner  Mark  ll%roduce  quality  printing, 
with  full  color,  at  sustained  high  speeds.  Whether  you're  increasing  letterpress 
capacity  or  switching  to  offset,  call  Goss  today. 
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PROMOTION 

Employee  booklet 
gives  clear  picture 

By  Georjje  Will 


In  1959,  a  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
audience  combining  members  of 
the  Eastern  Region  of  INPA 
and  the  Harrisburg  Chapter  of 
the  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America  heard  a  luncheon 
speaker  say  “the  best  place  to 
start  a  good  public  relations 
program  is  with  your  own  em¬ 
ployees.” 

The  speaker  was  Howard  S. 
Wilcox,  at  that  time  the  public 
relations  director  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  and  News,  and  now 
president  of  his  own  public  re¬ 
lations  firm.  “Howdy”  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about.  In 
his  years  on  Gene  Pulliam’s 
newspapers  in  Indiana  and  Ari¬ 
zona,  he  saw  the  wisdom  of 
Pulliam’s  attitude  of  maintain¬ 
ing  high  staff  morale  through 
an  active  employee-relations 
program.  In  fact,  this  dictum 
became  the  keystone  of  the  Wil¬ 
cox  newspaper  public  relations 
program. 


Then  you’ll  need 
WORCESTER 
Here’s  Why! 

Boston — ^Worcester 
is  one  market 
sharing  finance, 
transportation, 
warehousing  and 
distribution. 

But,  Boston  and 
Worcester  are 
separate  newspaper 
markets. 

Buy  accordingly. 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 

Daily  ovef  150  000  Sunday  over  lOS  OOD 

Represented  by  Cresmer, 
Woodward.  O'Mara 
and  Ormsbee,  Inc. 


I  recall  that  Wilcox  used  to 
say,  “How  can  you  gain  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  your 
newspaper’s  community,  if  you 
don’t  start  with  your  own  em¬ 
ployees?” 

Now,  more  than  a  decade 
later,  Wilcox’s  words  have  come 
to  roost,  in  the  same  city  where 
he  delivered  them. 

Somebody  was  listening,  and 
remembered. 

The  Harrisburg  Patriot-News 
has  published  and  distributed 
a  new  booklet  to  members  of  its 
staff,  “Your  newspapers  and 
you.” 

It’s  a  masterful  job,  all  52 
pages  of  it. 

Following  a  welcoming  letter 
from  publisher  John  H.  Baum, 
two  pages  trace  the  Patriot- 
News  historj",  back  to  1852,  tell¬ 
ing  what  Harrisburg  and  its 
new\spapers  were  like  over  the 
intervening  years. 

A  subsequent  spread  tells  that 
the  papers  publish  42  editions  a 
week,  detailing  distribution  and 
printing  schedules.  A  flow  chart 
follows  production  from  report¬ 
er,  photographer  and  ad  sales¬ 
man,  through  processing  pro¬ 
duction  and  delivery  to  the  read¬ 
er. 

Picture  and  text  spreads  out¬ 
line  function  and  activity  of  the 
editorial,  sports,  womens,  photo, 
advertising,  production,  and 
other  departments,  with  pages 
on  composition,  hot  type,  photo- 
composing,  makeup,  stereotype, 
engraving,  pressroom,  business 
office,  sales,  personnel,  promo¬ 
tion  and  research,  and  commu¬ 
nity  services.  Activities  of  com¬ 
munications,  maintenance  and 
branch  offices  round  out  the  con¬ 
tent  of  Part  I  of  the  complete 
publication. 

Benefits  outlined 

A  second  section  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  presents  an  outline  of 
employee  Ix^nefits,  services  and 
responsibilities. 

The  chapter  on  employee  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  for  instance, 
stresses  employee  cooperation 
and  teamwork,  discusses  “confi¬ 
dential”  phases  of  newspaper 
work,  alerts  employees  to  safety 
rules,  and  operation  of  the 
plant’s  new  110-car  parking  lot. 

Sections  deal  with  personal 
finances,  alcoholic  beverages  and 
personal  conduct,  personal 


phone  calls,  family  status,  care 
of  equipment,  and  neatness. 

Policies  on  purchasing,  out¬ 
side  jobs  are  outlined  in  detail. 

The  importance  of  the  news- 
jyaper  employee  as  a  “public  re¬ 
lations  representative”  of  the 
company  is  presented,  with  posi¬ 
tive  suggestions.  Job  orientation 
and  promotion  policy  are  also 
outlined  for  the  employee. 

Benefits  and  sei-vices  for  the 
staff  member  are  presented,  in¬ 
cluding  information  on  insur¬ 
ance,  fully-paid  hospitalization, 
workmen’s  compensation,  retire¬ 
ment  plan,  security  guards,  va¬ 
cation  policy,  and  other  services. 
Payroll  deductions,  and  Federal 
and  local  taxes  are  outlined. 

Items  of  interest  to  employees 
ai’e  carefully  described,  such  as 
the  annual  Employee  Festival, 
an  April  wing-ding  financed  by 
the  profits  from  in-plant  vend¬ 
ing  machines,  and  the  employees 
Golf  Tournament,  held  each 
June  at  the  Blue  Mountain 
Country  Club. 

To  wrap  it  all  up,  each  Pa¬ 
triot-News  employee  knows 
what  is  expected  of  him,  how 
his  department  fits  into  the 
whole  newspaper  publishing  pic¬ 
ture,  and  w'hat  benefits  and  ac¬ 
tivities  his  company  offers.  Be¬ 
cause  everything  is  spelled  out 
carefully,  and  illustrated  with 
plenty  of  pictures,  nothing  is 
left  to  his  imagination. 

The  booklet  has  been  so  well 
received  that  plans  are  being 
made  to  reprint  the  first  half  of 
the  book  for  distribution  for 
tour  groups  and  other  special 
projects. 

If  you’d  like  to  have  a  copy, 
write  to  Richard  F.  Wehrle, 
sales  seiwice  director,  Patriot- 
News  Company,  812  Market 
Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105. 
♦  »  ♦ 

BROWN  BAG— “The  $96,- 
000,000  Difference”  is  the  head¬ 
line  on  a  New  York  Times  mail 
promotion  printed  on  a  brown 
kraft  shopping  bag.  Copy  points 
out  that  Maniaroneck,  N.Y.  and 
Scarsdale,  N.Y.  have  popula¬ 
tions  of  about  the  same  size. 
Then,  the  text  adds  that  Scars¬ 
dale  has  $96-niillion  more  buy¬ 
ing  income,  and  follows  with  a 
list  of  national  grocerj’  products 
advertisers.  Write  Mark  Senigo, 
promotion  director  for  a  copy. 

*  if  * 

FOOD  SURVEY— Questions 
of  interest  to  supermarket  op¬ 
erators  and  their  suppliers  are 
answ'ered  in  a  survey  of  food 
shopping  habits  I'eleased  by  the 
South  Bend  Tribune.  Four-page 
questionnaires  were  mailed  to 
3,023  homes  in  South  Bend  and 
Mishawaka,  with  43.1%  re¬ 
sponding.  Included  were  ques¬ 
tions  on  preferred  shopping 
days,  Sunday  shopping,  brand 
names,  premiums,  and  adver¬ 


tised  specials.  Questions  were 
also  asked  for  demographic 
breakdowns.  Copies  of  the  Food 
Shopping  Habits  Study  are 
available  from  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Research  Dept.,  South 
Bend  Tribune. 

• 

Newspaperboys’ 
bulletins  changed 
to  poster  format 

John  Shank,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  Dayton  Newspapers 
Inc.  and  chairman  of  the  ICMA 
Newspaperboy  Training  Com¬ 
mittee,  announced  a  change  of 
format  for  the  18th  series  News- 
paperboy  Training  Bulletins 
sponsored  by  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

He  explained,  “Because  of  the 
ever  increasing  bombardment  of 
reading  material  upon  newspa¬ 
perboys,  both  at  home  and  at 
school,  the  new  format  features 
large,  poster-type  cartoon  illus¬ 
trations.  Copy  will  be  brief  .  .  , 
right  to  the  point.” 

The  new  bulletins  “come  on 
strong,”  employing  a  simple,  but 
humorous  touch.  They  will  be 
multi-colored  .  .  .  x  11  size. 
Localized  training  or  incentive 
messages  can  be  imprinted  on 
the  reverse  side. 

The  24  bulletins  in  the  series 
emphasize  good  habits  for  suc¬ 
cessful  route  management  and 
stress  such  points  as  salesman¬ 
ship,  dependability,  collection 
habits,  appearance,  attitude, 
service,  etc. 

As  in  the  past,  the  bulletins 
will  be  on  a  semi-monthly  basis 
beginning  in  May  with  bulletins 
No.  1  and  2,  and  concluding  with 
bulletins  Nos.  23  and  24  for 
April  1971. 

Subscription  orders  for  the 
series  will  be  accepted  until 
March  25.  They  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  ICMA  Newspa¬ 
perboy  Training  Committee,  c/o 
Parker  Advertising  Company, 
333  West  First  Street,  Dayton, 
Ohio  45402. 

Members  of  Shank’s  commit¬ 
tee  are;  Robert  L.  Holt,  Houston 
Chronicle;  Dale  Kelly,  Topeka 
Capital-Journal;  Charles  J. 
Latus,  Gannett  Newspapers; 
Lee  Me.ssinger,  Kankakee  Dailg 
Journal;  Thomas  S.  Speed,  At¬ 
lanta  Journal;  and  Stanford  E. 
Stanley,  Long  Beach  Indepen¬ 
dent,  Press-Telegram. 

• 

Group  buys  shopper 

Springfield,  Mass. 

A  group  of  local  businessmen 
have  purchased  the  weekly 
Springfield  Herald  for  a  re¬ 
ported  $200,000  from  Springfield 
Merchants  Inc. 
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For  35  years,  newspaper  promotion,  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  research  directors  have  submitted  their 
outstanding  efforts  in  E«&P’s  annual  promotion  con¬ 
test.  The  competition  has  grown  both  in  volume 
and  stature.  The  awards  add  to  the  prestige  and 
importance  of  promotion  and  the  promotion  execu¬ 
tive  within  the  newspaper  industry.  The  exhibit  of 
entries  provides  a  free  interchange  of  promotion 
ideas  and  techniques. 

This  year,  20  First  Prizes  and  40  Certificates  of 
Merit  will  be  awarded  in  ten  classifications  and  two 
circulation  groups.  An  entry  fee  of  $5.00  per  entry 
is  required  in  all  classifieations,  except  audio-visual 


presentations,  which  has  a  $10.00  entry  fee.  Checks, 
payable  to  INPA,  should  not  be  enclosed  with  en¬ 
tries,  but  mailed  separately.  Mail  entry  fees  to  INPA 
Convention  treasurer,  c/o  Vancouver  Sun,  2250 
Granville  St.,  Vancouver  9,  B.  C. 

U.S.  newspapers  must  ship  entries  to:  E&P  Promo¬ 
tion  Contest,  Attn:  Hy  Clark,  Oregonian  Publishing 
Co.,  1320  SW  Broadway,  Portland,  Oregon  97201. 
Canadian  Newspapers  should  send  entries  to  E&P 
Promotion  Contest,  Attn.  A1  McLellan,  Vancouver 
Sun,  2250  Granville,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Audio-visual  entries  should  be  sent  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 


COMPETITION  RULES  AND  GENERAL  INFORMATION 


CLASSIFICATIONS: 

A  first  prize  plaque  and  two 
Certificates  of  Merit  will  be 
presented  to  newspapers  with 
over-100,000  circulation  and 
newspapers  under-1 00,000,  in  the 
following  categories: 

1.  Trade  Paper  Advertising:  En¬ 
tries  to  consist  of  a  series  of  six  or 
more  advertisements  published  dur¬ 
ing  1969  in  one  or  more  trade  or 
business  publications,  submitted 
mounted  on  white  board  measuring 
18  by  24  inches. 

2.  Direct  Mail  Promotion:  Entries 
to  consist  of  either  a  single  direct 
mail  piece  or  a  complete  campaign, 
to  sell  national,  retail  or  classified 
advertising  during  1969.  Submit 
mounted  on  white  boards,  18  by  24 
inches. 

3.  Advertising  presentations:  En¬ 
tries  to  consist  of  printed,  hand- 
lettered  or  other  graphic  presenta¬ 
tions  (other  than  film  or  slides)  de¬ 
signed  to  sell  national,  retail  or 
classified  advertising,  to  a  single  ad¬ 
vertiser  or  a  complete  classification, 
during  1969.  Submit  unmounted. 

4.  Audio-visual  presentations:  En¬ 


tries  to  consist  of  slide,  stripfilm  or 
motion  picture  presentations  to  ob¬ 
tain  national  or  retail  advertising, 
produced  and  used  during  1969. 
(There  is  a  $10  entry  fee  per  entry 
in  this  classification,  checks  made 
payable  to  INPA.)  Send  entries  to 
E&P,  New  York. 

5.  Retail  Promotion:  Entries  to 
include  any  efforts  (including  in¬ 
paper  advertising)  to  obtain  retail 
advertising  during  1969,  exclusive  of 
direct  mail,  presentations  or  audio¬ 
visuals. 

6.  Classified  Promotion:  Entries 
to  consist  of  a  campaign  designed 
to  obtain  classified  advertising  dur¬ 
ing  1969,  in  your  own  newspaper  or 
other  local  media,  excluding  direct 
mail  or  presentations. 

7.  Circulation  Promotion:  (includ¬ 
ing  product  or  editorial  promotion) 
Entries  to  consist  of  promotional  ma¬ 
terial  direct  to  newspaper  readers 
and  prospective  subscribers  in  own 
or  other  media.  (For  broadcast  or 
tv  promotion,  submit  scripts  and 
storyboards  or  photos.  Do  not  send 
films  or  tapes.) 

8.  Circulation  Carrier  Promo¬ 
tion:  Entries  to  consist  of  1969  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  activities  directed 


exclusively  to  the  newspaper's  own 
carrier  and  internal  sales  organiza¬ 
tion.  Submit  mounted  on  white 
mounting  board,  18  by  24  inches. 

9.  Public  Relations  Promotion: 

Awards  for  the  most  outstanding 
single  public  relations  or  community 
service  activity  or  program  sponsored 
and  performed  by  a  newspaper  dur¬ 
ing  1969.  Submit  in  scrapbook  form. 

10.  Research  Awards  for  the  best 
research  projects  performed  by  or 
for  a  newspaper  during  1969,  sub¬ 
mitted  in  scrapbook  or  portfolio 
form. 

GENERAL  RULES: 

All  entries  must  have  been  created 
and  used  during  calendar  year  1969. 
Keep  all  entries  simple,  and  observe 
rules  as  to  size  and  mountings.  Docu¬ 
ment  all  entries  to  include  purpose 
of  promotion,  results,  and  other  per¬ 
tinent  information. 

Continuing  themes  or  programs  that 
have  won  first  awards  during  the 
past  three  years  are  not  eligible. 

All  entries  must  be  labelled  with 
official  entry  blanks,  showing  name  of 
newspaper,  circulation  group,  and 
classification  number.  Official  entry 
blanks  are  available  from  E&P  and 
INPA. 


U.S.  NEWSPAPERS  must  send  en¬ 
tries  to:  E&P  Promotion  Contest,  c/o 
Hy  Clark,  Oregonian  Publishing  Co., 
1320  SW  Broadway,  Portland,  Ore. 
97201. 

CANADIAN  NEWSPAPERS  must 
send  entries  to:  E&P  Promotion  Con¬ 
test,  Attn:  Al  McLellan,  Vancouver 
Sun,  2250  Granville  St.,  Vancouver  9, 
B.C. 

AUDIO-VISUAL  ENTRIES  must  be 
sent  to:  E&P  Promotion  Contest,  c/o 
Editor  &  Publisher,  850  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

ENTRY  FEES  ($5  per  entry,  except 
audio-visuals,  $10  per  entry).  Make 
checks  payable  to  INPA,  and  send 
to  INPA  Convention  Treasurer,  c/o 
Vancouver  Sun,  2250  Granville  St., 
Vancouver  9,  B.C.,  under  separate 
cover.  Do  NOT  enclose  entry  fee 
checks  with  entries. 

Ship  all  entries  pre-paid,  either  by 
post  or  express.  Collect  packages 
will  be  rejected.  Entries  must  arrive 
by  March  23,  1970. 

No  entries  will  be  returned,  but  en¬ 
tries  may  be  picked  up  at  the  INPA 
Conference  following  exhibit,  and  en¬ 
trants  may  make  their  own  arrange¬ 
ments  for  shipment  from  Vancouver. 


news-people 


Ed  Ka$'iiii  to  retire 
from  promotion  po!»t 


COACH  —  Leo  Callahan,  UPl’s 
correspondent  at  Concord,  N.H.,  is 
piloting  the  first  varsity  hockey 
team  at  New  England  College. 

*  *  * 

Ed  Pinto — promoted  to  state 
editor  for  the  AP  at  Albany, 
replacing  Paul  C.  Freeman, 
now  chief  of  bureau  for  Mon¬ 
tana. 

*  *  * 

Peter  Carter,  Newark  Eve- 
tiiiic/  News — elected  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  Legislative  Cor¬ 
respondents  Association. 

♦  *  * 

Hal  I).  Steward,  former  re- 
Itorter,  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
I'liion — named  public  informa¬ 
tion  officer  for  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  region,  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Department  of  Human 
Re.soui’ces  Development. 

♦  «  4: 

Clarissa  Start  Davidson,  a 
columnist  for  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  has  been  named 
.\dvertising  Woman  of  the  Year 
by  the  Women’s  Advertising 
Club  of  St.  Louis. 

*  *  * 

James  H.  McKinney  Jr — 
from  associate  editor  to  edito¬ 
rial  page  editor  of  the  Greent’i7(e 
(S.C.)  News.  Ai  brey  Bowie — 
from  bureau  chief  to  editorial 
writer.  R.  G.  Avakian — pro¬ 
moted  to  managing  editor. 


PiTTSBVRGII 

Edward  P.  Kasun,  public 
service  director  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  immediate  past 
chairman  of  the  Newspaper 
Comics  Council,  will  retire  Feb¬ 
ruary  28  after  40  years  with 
the  Press. 

He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Roto  Editors  Committee 
of  the  Metropolitan  Sunday 
Newspapers  Inc.,  which  set  up 
a  picture  sendee  for  newspaper 
magazines.  He  is  a  fonner  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Sunday  and  Feature 
Editors. 

Kasun  came  to  Pittsburgh  in 
1929  from  the  Wheeling 
(W.  Va.)  Neics,  where  he  was 
city  editor.  He  went  to  work 
for  the  Press  as  a  reporter.  In 
1940,  he  was  named  editor  of 
the  roto  magazine.  In  1945  he 
took  on  the  additional  duties  of 
promotion  editor. 

One  of  his  unusual  campaigns 
took  place  in  1966  when  he  di¬ 
rected  a  campaign  to  collect 
$6700  worth  of  green  stamps 
(3,000,000  of  them)  to  buy  a 
gorilla  for  the  Pittsburgh  zoo. 

*  *  * 

Marge  Jirak,  reporter  for  the 
Cicero,  Benvyn  and  Stickney- 
Forest  View  (Ill.)  LIFE  News¬ 
papers,  has  been  named  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  succeeding  the  late 
James  M.  Hawkes.  She  is  a 
1967  graduate  of  Northern  Illi¬ 
nois  University. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Melody  —  promoted  to 
sports  editor  of  the  Akron  (0.) 
Beacon  Journal  to  succeed  Jim 
Sciilemmer,  who  retired  at  70. 
Jack  Patterson  relinquished 
supervisory  duties  to  give  more 
time  to  his  column  and  special 
reports,  including  coverage  of 
the  Cleveland  Indians. 


WHILE  AT 
THE  INLAND 
MEETINGS 


a  confidential  chat  as  to  the  market 
value  of  your  newspaper  might  he 
of  help  to  you— no  obligation,  of 
course. 


George  J.  Cooper  will  be  available  at  the  Lake  Shore  Drive 
Hotel — Just  east  of  the  Drake.  Phone:  Superior  7-8500 

Allen  Kander— Oeorge  J.  Cooper 

Negotiators  for  the  Purchase  and  Sale  of  Daily  Newspapers 
270  Park  Avenue,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10017«Area  Code  (212)  687-3727 


A  GOLDEN  PRINTER’S  JOB  STICK  is  presented  to  Thomas  L.  Wilson, 
former  publisher  of  the  Oshawa  (Ont.)  Times,  by  his  successor,  E.  C. 
Prince,  at  a  testimonial  dinner  by  the  business  community  in  honor 
of  Wilson's  50  years  In  newspaper  work.  The  Times  is  a  member  of 
the  Thomson  group. 


Milton  W.  (Pat)  Minarcin, 
day  editor  for  the  Associated 
Press  in  Boston,  has  been  named 
correspondent  in  charge  of  the 
AP  bureau  at  Montpelier,  Vt. 

*  *  ♦ 

G.  To.m  Booth  has  been 
named  classified  advertising 
manager  for  the  Danville  (Va.) 
Register  and  Bee  to  succeed  E. 
Hugh  Carter,  who  has  retired 
after  almost  40  years  of  service 
with  the  Register  Publishing  Co. 
Booth  was  formerly  employed 
by  the  City  of  Danville. 

^  ^  * 

David  Best,  an  advertising 
account  executive  for  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Rochester  Newspapers 
since  1967,  has  been  named  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Democrat  &  Chron¬ 
icle  and  the  Times  Union. 

*  *  * 

James  G.  Young — appointed 
treasurer  of  the  Sotith  Be^id 
(Ind.)  Tribune  and  affiliated 
properties.  He  has  been  con¬ 
troller.  Lloyd  R.  Gibbs  takes 
over  the  added  duties  of  corpo¬ 
rate  controller. 

*  *  ♦ 

Richard  E.  Rumsey — named 
business  manager  of  the  Lan¬ 
sing  (Mich.)  State  Journal. 
Previously  he  was  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Boise  (Idaho) 
Statesman  in  the  Federated 
group. 

♦  *  + 

John  Torinus  Jr.,  managing 
editor  of  the  Twin  City  News- 
Record,  Neenah-Menasha,  Wis. 
— appointed  editor  of  the  West 
Bend  (Wis.)  News,  a  weekly 


and  subsidiary  of  Post  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Appleton,  Wis. 

*  *  * 

Ji.M  Alla.n,  who  will  graduate 
from  the  Henry  W.  Grady 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia  in  June — 
named  promotion  manager  of 
the  Gainesville  (Ga.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Stewart  Jensen  has  joined 
the  weekly  .\lturas  (Calif.) 
Modoc  County  Record  as  editor. 
♦  *  * 

John  Cu.mmings,  political 
columnist  for  the  Phil^elphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer,  is  planning  to 
retire  March  1. 

4:  *  * 

Margaret  McLaurin,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Fort 
Stockton  (Texas)  Pioneer — to 
advertising  staff  of  the  Odessa 
(Texas)  American. 

♦  *  * 

Gloria  Emerson  has  returned 
to  Saigon  as  a  war  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  New  York  Times. 
She  reported  from  Vietnam  for 
a  wire  service  before  joining  the 
Times  in  1957  as  a  fashion  re¬ 
porter. 

He  *  * 

Bernard  Weinraub  —  from 
the  local  staff  of  the  New  York 
Times  to  the  London  bureau. 
He  started  at  the  Times  as  a 
copyboy  in  1961. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Bennett,  managing 
editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklahoman — appointed  a 
consultant  to  President  Nixon’s 
Committee  on  Mental  Retarda¬ 
tion. 
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in  the  news 

New  York  News  realigns 
editors  for  Metro  desk 


Realignment  of  city  desk  and 
suburban  staffs  at  the  New  York 
News  has  been  affected  follow¬ 
ing  the  retirement  of  Harry 
Ward  Nichols,  73,  who  had  been 
city  editor  since  September  17, 
1946.  He  joined  the  News  edi¬ 
torial  staff  on  January  20,  1924. 

A  native  of  Brooklyn,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  newspaper  business  at 
15,  as  an  office  boy  on  the  old 
New  York  Aoiericao. 

In  the  new  arrangement  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Editor  John  J.  (Jack) 
Smee  will  oversee,  direct  and 
coordinate  both  the  city  and  sub¬ 
urban  staffs.  Howard  Wantuch 
will  take  over  at  night  as  as¬ 
sistant  metro  editor. 

As  day  city  editoi-,  Michael  C. 
Clendenin  is  responsible  for  the 
operations  of  the  desk,  which 
has  been  augmented  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  Brooklyn  Editor  Jerry 
Rose,  who  now  handles  assign¬ 
ments  for  Queens  and  Long  Is¬ 
land,  as  well  as  Kings  County. 
.411  other  assignments  are  made 
by  the  regular  assistant  city 
editor. 

Loren  R.  Craft,  suburban  edi¬ 
tor,  will  be  responsible  for  the 
Sunday  and  mid-week  sections 
of  the  News,  edited  especially 
for  New  Jersey,  Westchester 
and  Long  Island  readers. 

Smee  was  a  member  of  the 
News  staff  from  1953  to  1962  as 
a  rewrite  man,  having  come 
from  the  old  Standard  News 
Association  in  New  York  and 
the  Detroit  Free  Press.  He  went 
to  radio  WINS,  where  he  was 
news  director  before  returning 
to  the  News  last  July  as  sub¬ 
urban  editor. 

Wantuch,  night  editor  since 
May,  1966,  joined  the  News  as 
a  copy  boy  on  June  13,  1928,  be¬ 
coming  a  reporter  in  1931.  He 
attended  law  school  at  night, 
holds  degrees  from  St.  John’s 
University,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  New  York  State  Bar. 

Clendenin  became  an  assistant 
city  editor  last  June,  following 
the  retirement  of  Moe  Kivel. 
Clendenin  started  as  a  copy  boy 
in  the  News’  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau  in  1951  while  attending 
Catholic  University,  from  which 
he  graduated. 

Craft  attended  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Philadelphia,  and 
served  the  News  as  a  rewrite 
man  from  1954  to  1962.  He  had 
previously  worked  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  and  the  New 


York  Post.  His  news  career  was 
broken  while  serving  the  ABC 
and  CBS  networks  and  as  news 
producer  for  WNEW. 

Vic  Maerki,  reporter  and 
columnist  for  the  P>urlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press  for  more  than 
15  years — resigned  as  managing 
editor  of  the  WVNY-tv  news 
department  in  Burlington  to  be¬ 
come  a  pioneer  in  an  experimen¬ 
tal  news  program  funded  by  the 
Ford  Foundation  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

*  *  * 

Ned  Warwick — from  police 
reporter  to  “Mr.  Fixit”  at  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 

♦  ♦  * 

Daniel  Lynch,  formerly  of 
the  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post 
— to  the  New  Jersey  zone  edition 
of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In- 
f]U  irer. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Young  and  .\lfred 
Klimcke — from  general  assign¬ 
ment  to  zone  editions  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Carol 
SciiLAGETER — from  general  as¬ 
signment  to  consumer  affairs 
writer  at  the  Inquirer. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Remy  Hemysfeld  resigned 
as  Sunday  news  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  to  join 
the  public  relations  staff  of 
Smith,  Kline  and  French,  phar¬ 
maceutical  house. 

^  ^  ^ 

Jim  Barniak,  sports  writer 

for  the  Trenton  (N..J.)  Tren- 

tonian,  joined  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  as  sports  writer.  Ray 
Didinger — from  school  sports  to 
golf  editor  at  the  Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

Winston  S.  Carter  has  be¬ 
come  assistant  to  the  publisher. 
Northeast  Newspapers,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  in  a  move  from  the  post 
of  general  manager,  Fullerton 
(Calif.)  Daily  News  Tribune. 

ifi  if.  if. 

Diane  Thomas,  formerly 

drama  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution,  and  Wil¬ 

liam  Schemmel,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Marietta  (Ga.) 
Daily  Journal — to  the  staff  of 
Atlanta  Magazine. 

if  if  if 

George  D.  Crawley  Jr.,  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Fairmont 
(W.Va.)  Times,  retired  after  41 
years  as  a  newspaperman. 


Heaberlin  Finnegan 

Heaberlin  will  direct 
Ridder  News  Service 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

John  R.  Finnegan,  45,  has 
been  appointed  executive  editor 
of  the  St.  Paid  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press,  succeeding  Fred 
S.  Heaberlin,  executive  editor 
since  1957,  who  will  become  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Ridder  News  Serv¬ 
ice  for  15  Ridder  newspapers. 

Heaberlin,  65,  started  in  1926 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Pioneer 
Press,  later  became  city  editor 
of  the  Dispatch  and  has  held  all 
executive  positions  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  department. 

Finnegan  joined  the  Pioneer 
Press  as  a  reporter  in  1951,  was 
an  editorial  writer  and  an  asso¬ 
ciate  editor. 

♦  *  * 

Alan  D.  Judkins — named  to 
succeed  Paul  Grimes  as  man¬ 
ager  of  general  advertising  for 
the  Indianapolis  Star  and  Neivs. 
Grimes  will  retire  on  pension 
after  more  than  37  years  in  the 
newspaper  business.  He  joined 
the  sales  staff  of  the  News  in 
1939.  Judkins  has  been  assistant 
manager  of  general  advertising. 

if  if  if 

Bernard  D.  Rosentiiai. — 
named  director  of  systems  and 
project  planning  for  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  the  Louisinlle 
Times.  He  joined  the  papers  in 
1954  as  a  copywriter. 

♦  *  !{C 

Michael  Anderson  —  named 
sports  editor  of  the  Newport 
(Ore.)  New.s-Times  and  the 
Toledo  (Ore.)  Lincoln  County 
Leader. 

if  if  if 

Larry  Kassell,  formerly  ad 
salesman  for  the  Statesman- 
Journal  Newspapers,  Salem, 
Ore.,  is  now  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Silrerfon  (Ore.) 
Appeal. 

if  if  if 

William  Marchese — from  fi¬ 
nancial  reporter,  Chicayo  Today, 
to  publications  director.  North¬ 
ern  Illinois  University,  DeKalb. 

*  *  * 

Warren  Moulds,  formerly 
with  Belvidere  (Ill.)  Republican 
and  Associated  Press — to  finan¬ 
cial  reporting  for  Chicayo  To¬ 
day. 


Death  of  successor 
delays  retirement 

Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Edward  F.  Schuyler  has  post¬ 
poned  his  retirement  as  editor 
of  the  Moniiny  Press  here  fol¬ 
lowing  the  death  of  Robert  J. 
MeSurdy,  who  was  to  have  be¬ 
come  his  successor.  McSui’dy, 
59,  had  been  wire  editor  of  the 
Press  for  11  years,  after  service 
with  the  AP.  Schuyler  has 
worked  for  the  paper  47  years. 

If:  si: 

Roger  E.  Sylvester — retired 
as  managing  editor,  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union  and  Spriny field 
Sunday  Rejniblican,  after  35 
years  with  Springfield  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

if  if  if 

Utahna  Hall,  reporter  for 
the  Idaho  Daily  Statesman, 
Boise,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Sons  and  Daughters 
of  Idaho  Pioneers. 

*  *  * 

Richard  B.  McKinney,  for¬ 
mer  UPI  staffer  and  currently 

sports  editor  of  the  Hillsboro 

(Ore.)  Argus,  has  announced 
his  candidacy  for  representative 
in  the  Oregon  Legislature. 

if  if  if 

Mrs.  Ruth  King,  stringer  for 
the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  for 
more  than  25  years  and  former 
reporter  for  the  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  News,  has 
returned  to  the  Klamath  Falls 
newspaper  as  a  feature  writer. 

*  *  ♦ 

Walter  B.  Potter,  publisher 
of  the  Culpeper  Star  Exponent 
— elected  president  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Associated  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

if  if  if 

Bob  Dicksio.n — from  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  Pauls  Valley 
(Okla. )  Daily  Democrat,  to 
country  circulation  manager. 
Las  Vegas  Review-Journal. 
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CIRCUI^4T1()\ 

Papers  need  cable 
to  survive,  FCC  told 


Washington 

“Cable  television  appears 
likely  to  become  the  basic  dis¬ 
tribution  system  for  tomorrow’s 
newspaper.” 

On  that  premise,  the  News¬ 
paper  Committee  for  Cablevision 
has  requested  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  to  re¬ 
ject  the  idea  of  barring  pub¬ 
lishers  from  ownership  of  CATV 
systems  in  their  home  markets. 

There  is  not  enough  evidence 
before  the  FCC  to  prohibit 
cross-ownership  at  this  time,  the 
committee  contended  in  a  new 
brief  submitted  this  week  by  its 
legal  counsel,  Dow,  Lohnes  & 
Albertson. 

Urging  the  FCC  to  examine 
the  matter  moi-e  thoroughly,  the 
committee  stated:  “While  news¬ 
papers  should  have  no  siiecial 
privileges,  and  seek  none,  they 
should  not  lie  excluded  from 
cable  o\vTiership  in  their  home 
communities  merely  because 
they  are  newspapers — especially 
when  they  may  need  cable  to 
survive.” 

A  rule  against  cross-owner¬ 
ship  now,  the  committee  stated, 
would  undoubtedly  lead  to  fewer 
newspapers,  and  fewer  editorial 
voices.  Some  of  the  newspapers 
that  w'ould  be  affected  have 
cable  interests  now;  some  of  the 
systems  are  profitable,  others 
are  marginal. 

“The  fact  is,”  the  committee 
brief  declared,  “that  future  de¬ 
velopments  in  cable  technology’ 
are  likely  to  alter  completely 
newsjiaper  or  news  distribution. 

“Whether  the  process  is 
‘fascimile  transmission’  or  a 
more  sophisticated  method,  the 
])ublisher’s  basic  concern  is  sur¬ 
vival  as  a  news  publisher  in  his 
home  community.  He  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  gaining  an  addi¬ 
tional  editorial  voice,  but  rather 

The  Old  Cray  Mare  Ain't! 

tthich  is  to  say  the  newspaper 
market  is  changing  and  there's  no 
room  for  one  horse  thinking  in 
the  new  world. 

For  ten  years  we've  been 
chipping  away  at  the  resistance  on 
the  part  of  some  newspapers  to 
offer  U.S.  flags  to  readers  as  a  public 
service.  Each  yetn  some  new,  big, 
chronic  objectofs  convert  their 
thinking,  offer  our  flags  and  find 
to  their  consternation  that  results 
are  very  impressive,  costs  approach 
zero.  Give  the  flag  another  good, 
hard  look  for  1970.  Write  for 
sample  .  .  .  there's  no  charge. 

TAMM-VOGT  CO.  ‘The  Flan  I’eofle’ 
2200  Olive  St.  Louis,  Mo.  6.1103 


with  preserving  his  editorial 
voice. 

“Distribution  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  faced  by 
today’s  publishers.  Today,  dis¬ 
tribution  requires  armies  of 
personnel.  Tomorrow,  distribu¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  be  accomplished 
through  cable  television. 

“Moreover,  there  is  no  reason 
to  assume  that  news  publishing 
will  always  necessarily  involve 
the  u.se  of  paper  as  a  medium. 
Eventually,  the  reader  may  sit 
in  his  home  and  edit  his  own 
‘newspaper’,  reviewing  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  important  news, 
then  selecting  subjects  on  which 
he  wants  more  detail. 

Publisher's  fear 

“The  prospect  of  being  barred 
from  cable  ownership  generates 
the  publisher’s  fear  that  he  will 
l)e  frozen  out  from  a  new  tech¬ 
nology  and  forced  to  rely  upon 
a  literally  ancient  method  of 
news  distribution.  Competitively 
this  would  mean  his  eventual 
demise.  Furthermore,  a  newspa¬ 
per-cable  cross-ownership  pro¬ 
hibition  would  only  prohibit  en¬ 
try  into  the  cable  business  by 
existing  newspaper  companies. 
Cable  operators  could  become 
the  news  publishers  after  hav¬ 
ing  circumvented  a  cross-owner- 
ship  rule  by  not  having  been 
news  publishei’s  when  they  en¬ 
tered  the  cable  business.  In  the 
resultant  head-to-head  competi¬ 
tion  between  a  ‘paper’  medium 
and  an  instantly-delivered  cable 
‘newspaper’,  the  old-fashioned 
delivei’y  system  would  lie  Iwund 
to  lose. 

“The  .Justice  Department  has 
suggested  that  newspapers 
might  impede  or  frustrate  cable 
television  tecbnolofty  in  order  to 
maintain  their  competitive  posi¬ 
tion.  The  assumption  is  based 
on  the  false  notion  that  pub¬ 
lishers  are  wed  to  a  certain  for¬ 
mat  or  distribution  system. 

“The  fact  is  that  newspapers 
have  more  reason  to  push  tech¬ 
nological  development  of  cable 
television  than  any  other  cate- 
goi’y  of  system  owner.  The  com- 
I  mission  knows  well  the  contri¬ 
butions  made  by  newspapers  in 
radio  and  television  both  in  de¬ 
velopment  and  service.  More- 
ov’er,  facsimile  transmission  was 
developed  by  newspapers,  and 
much  of  the  effort  to  advance 
facsimile  transmission  is  being 
made  by  newspapers.” 

Twenty  newspaper  publishers 
are  members  of  the  Cable  Tele¬ 


vision  Committee,  of  which 
Wayne  Current,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Toledo  BUide,  is 
chairman.  The  list  includes  the 
Cox  Newspapers,  the  McClatchy 
Newspapers,  the  Newhouse 
Newspapers,  the  Providence 
Journal  and  Hullefin  and 
smaller  papers  such  as  the  Mex¬ 
ico  (Mo.)  .Ledger  and  the  Xoi'tli- 
ern  Virginia  Sun. 

• 

Dow  Jones  buys 
less  expensive 
facsimile  system 

Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

Dacom  Inc.  has  received  a 
contract  from  Dow  Jones  & 
Company  to  add  a  digital  data 
compression  system  to  the  news¬ 
paper  facsimile  terminals  used 
to  transmit  the  page  proofs  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  from  its 
publishing  plant  in  Palo  Alto, 
California  to  its  printing  plant 
in  Riverside,  California.  The 
Dacom  system  reduces  the  com¬ 
munication  channel  require¬ 
ments  and  cuts  communications 
costs  liV/r  while  maintaining 
quality  text  and  halftones  of  the 
present  facsimile. 

The  key  part  of  the  Dacom 
system  is  a  digital  electronic 
methoil  for  eliminating  redun¬ 
dancies  from  the  image  of  the 
newspaper  page.  Nearly  all 
graphic  material  is  predomi¬ 
nantly  one  tone  (usually  white). 
Uninterrupted  stretches  of  this 
tone  carry  no  information.  Some 
newspaper  facsimile  systems  not 
only  scan  the  redundant  areas 
but  transmit  signals  which  cor¬ 
respond  to  these  areas.  Redun¬ 
dancy  reduction  through  Dacom’s 
proprietary  data  compression 
eliminates  these  useless  signals 
and  thus  saves  a  substantial 
part  of  communication  costs. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  may 
be  scanned  at  a  resolution  of  800 
lines  per  inch.  This  is  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  approximately  200  mil¬ 
lion  digital  pulses  per  newspa¬ 
per  page.  The  average  number 
of  pulses  transmitted  after  ap¬ 
plication  of  data  compression  is 
approximately  12  million  bits 
and  a  page  is  received  on  the 
average  in  less  than  4  minutes. 
• 

Jounialisiii  teacher 

Washington 

Philip  Robbins,  principal  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  and  Sundag  Stnr,  has  been 
named  associate  professor  of 
Journalism  at  The  George 
Washington  University.  He 
joined  the  full-time  faculty  Feb¬ 
ruary  1.  Robbins,  38,  had  been 
with  the  Star  seven  years.  He 
previously  was  city  editor  of  the 
Hopewell  (Va.)  \ews,  and 
maritime  reporter  for  the  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  Evening  Sun. 


525  papers  sell 
AP  book  for  ’69 

Distribution  of  the  Associated 
Press  annual,  “The  World  in 
1969,  History  As  We  Lived  It,” 
has  l>egun  with  525  AP  newspa¬ 
pers  participating.  This  is  a 
record  number  for  the  sale  of 
the  book,  said  Dan  Perkes,  gen¬ 
eral  editor  of  AP  Newsfeatures. 

AP  began  the  annual  in  1964. 
Each  volume  contains  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  events  of  the  year, 
the  people  who  made  news,  cus¬ 
toms  and  changes. 

The  300-page  1969  issue  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Apollo  11  astro¬ 
nauts  is  the  first  under  Howard 
Heyn,  who  succeeded  Robert  1). 
Price  as  editor  last  September. 
Heyn  is  former  night  editor  of 
the  A  P’s  Los  Angeles  bureau 
and  an  expert  on  writing  tech¬ 
niques. 

“The  World  in  1969”  contains 
150,000  words  of  text  and  more 
than  200  photos,  many  of  them 
in  color.  Many  of  the  stories 
were  written  for  the  annual  by 
the  same  reporters  who  covered 
the  events. 

• 

N.J.  weekly  ready 
for  step  to  5  ilays 

Newton,  N.J. 

Culminating  a  141-year  his¬ 
tory  as  a  weekly  newspaper,  the 
New  Jerseg  Herald  will  publish 
as  a  daily  paper  beginning  in 
March. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Marlin  S.  Morgan,  executive 
editor;  Richardson  Bui.st,  pub¬ 
lisher;  and  R.  George  Kuser 
Jr,  president  of  American  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  which  owns  the 
Herald  Co. 

The  paper  will  be  published 
.Monday  through  Friday.  The 
sister  paper,  the  New  Jerseg 
Snndag  Herald,  will  continue  as 
is. 

The  Herald’s  circulation  on 
Thursday  is  nearly  19,000,  and 
on  Sunday  it  exceeds  16,000. 

• 

Hartley  buys  weekly 
from  Dyer  family 

London,  Ohio 

C.  Carlton  Hartley,  publisher 
of  the  Times  at  Greenfield,  Ohio, 
and  the  Madison  Press,  London, 
both  five-day  dailies,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Sentinel  at  South 
Charleston,  Ohio. 

Printed  every  Thursday,  the 
Sentinel  is  soon  to  be  138  years 
old.  The  paper  has  been  owned 
by  the  Dyer  family  for  49  years 
with  John  F.  and  Jane  Dyer  as 
owners  at  the  time  of  the  sale. 

Hartley,  president  of  Central 
Ohio  Publishing  Co.,  also  pub¬ 
lishes  two  other  weeklies.  Plain 
City  Advocate  and  Mt.  Sterling 
Tribune,  both  in  Ohio. 
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FCC  calls  for  hearing 
on  Cheyenne  tv  license 


Cap  Cities 
plans  to  sell 
8  stations 

Capital  Cities  Broadcasting 
Corp.  intends  to  sell  off  six  ra¬ 
dio  stations  and  two  television 
stations  after  its  purchase  of 
broadcast  properties  from  Tri¬ 
angle  Publications  Inc.  for  about 
$110  million  is  completed. 

The  agreement  whereby  Capi¬ 
tal  City  will  acquire  nine  sta¬ 
tions  from  the  Philadelphia- 
ba.sed  company  owned  by  Walter 
H.  Annenberg,  U.S.  .Ambassador 
to  Great  Britain,  and  members 
of  his  family,  is  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission. 

Thomas  S.  Murphy,  chairman 
of  Capital  Cities,  said  that  in 
compliance  with  FCC  rules  and 
policies,  his  company  will  dis¬ 
pose  of  six  radio  stations  in  the 
Triangle  package  and  two  Capi¬ 
tal  Cities  television  stations. 
Capital  Cities  will  retain  the 
three  Triangle  tv  stations  at 
Philadelphia,  New  Haven  and 
Fresno.  He  did  not  specify  the 
stations  to  be  sold. 

Capital  Cities  also  will  ter¬ 
minate  negotiations  for  pur¬ 
chase  of  WRCP  radio  .stations 
in  Philadelphia  from  Rust  Craft 
Co. 

Murphy  said  the  purchase 
price  for  the  Triangle  prop¬ 
erties  would  be  paid  $29  million 
in  cash  and  the  balance  on  notes 
over  eight  years,  with  interest 
at  prevailing  prime  rates. 

The  pre-tax  profits  of  the  Tri¬ 
angle  television  stations  for 
1969  amounted  to  $10.2  million 
before  executive  division  gen¬ 
eral  and  administi’ative  ex¬ 
penses.  The  radio  stations 
earned  $979,000. 

The  transaction  also  includes 
Triangle’s  broadcast  syndication 
division  and  real  estate  in 
Whitemarsh,  Pa.,  and  Roxbury, 
Conn. 

On  January  1,  Knight  News- 
l)apers  Inc.  took  over  the  An¬ 
nenberg  newspapers,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  and  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Dailu  News,  in  a  $55 
million  cash-and-notes  transac¬ 
tion.  Triangle  still  owns  the 
Morning  Telegraph,  the  Racing 
Form,  TV  Guide  and  Seventeen 
magazine. 

Capital  Cities  Broadca.st 
Corp.,  which  purcha.sed  the 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press  last  May 
and  also  owns  the  Fairchild 
group  of  business  papers,  re¬ 
ported  net  income  for  1969  of 
$11.3  million,  as  compared  with 
$9.1  million  in  1968.  Revenues 
ro.se  from  $72.3  million  to  $85.1 
million. 


Washington 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  designated  for 
hearing  the  application  of  Fron¬ 
tier  Broadcasting  Company  for 
renewal  of  the  license  of  its  sta¬ 
tion  KFBC-tv  at  Cheyenne,  Wy¬ 
oming. 

Issues  for  the  hearing  are  to 
deteiTnine  whether  the  broad¬ 
cast  interests  of  Frontier  Broad¬ 
casting  and  affiliated  media,  re¬ 
sults  in  an  undue  concentration 
of  control  of  the  media  of  mass 
communications  in  Cheyenne 
and  whether  grant  of  the  license 
renewal  application  would  serve 
the  i)ublic  interest,  convenience 
and  necessity. 

Frontier’s  principals — the  Mc- 


Cra.cken  family — control  Chey¬ 
enne  Newspapers  Inc.,  publish¬ 
ers  of  Cheyenne’s  only  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  morning  Wyoming 
Eagle  and  the  evening  Wyoming 
State  Tribune.  It  also  is  the  li¬ 
censee  of  KFBC-AM  and  of 
KFBC-FM,  one  of  two  FM  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  city.  KFBC-TV  is 
the  only  tv  station  in  Cheyenne. 
Frontier  also  owns  tv'  stations 
in  Scotts  Bluff,  Nebraska,  and 
Sterling,  Colorado,  and  has  an 
ownership  interest  in  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Laramie,  Rawlins,  Rock 
Springs  and  Worland,  all  in 
Wyoming. 

Frontier  contends  that  there 
is  no  undue  media  concentration 
in  the  Cheyenne  area  because  of 


the  reception  of  Denver  broad¬ 
cast  stations  and  substantial 
circulation  of  Denver  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Cheyenne. 

If  the  hearing  issues  are  re- 
.solved  against  Frontier,  the 
FCC’s  examiner  was  directed  to 
grant  renewal  of  the  license 
with  the  condition  that  the  sta¬ 
tion  be  disposed  of  at  market 
value  within  a  reasonable  time. 

The  Department  of  Justice 
filed  a  brief  with  the  FCC  in 
1968  contending  the  renewal  of 
license  for  the  television  station 
would  give  Frontier  “a  lock 
upon  its  monopoly  power.” 

The  FCC  has  urged  Frontier 
to  sell  the  television  property. 

FCC  Chairman  Dean  Burch 
joined  with  Commissioners 
Nicholas  John.son,  Robert  Bart¬ 
ley,  Kenneth  Cox  and  H.  Rex 
Lee,  all  Democrats,  in  voting  to 
conduct  a  hearing.  Two  Repub¬ 
licans,  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Robert 
Wells,  opposed  it. 


Now  plastic 
wrapping 
costs  less 
than  paper 
and  wire* 

Our  new  Wrapmaster  machine  armors  your  papers  in 
plastic  against  the  cold,  hard,  wet  world.  For  a  dollar 
less  per  1,000  bundles — and  for  about  half  the  initial 
and  operating  cost — of  paper  and  wire  wrapping. 

Automatically,  in  seconds,  it  surrounds  each 
bundle  in  plastic,  heat-seals  it,  shrink-tightens  it  and 
sends  the  bundle  on  its  way  to  the  truck,  protected 
against  dirt,  moisture,  abrasion  and  pilferage. 

We  call  this  new  machine  the  Model  721-3.  You’ll 
call  it  “tremendous.”  Contact  us  for  details. 
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Jim  Ryun 

By  Don  Maley 

It’s  been  nearly  four  years 
since  this  column  reported  on 
the  activities  of  Jim  Ryun,  who 
is,  perhaps,  “The  Fastest  Pho¬ 
tographer  in  the  World.”  As  a 
high  school  student  the  lanky 
lensman  set  a  national  scholas¬ 
tic  mile  I’ecord  of  3:58.3,  which 
still  stands.  And  he  didn’t  do  so 
badly  in  the  lOfi?  Olympics 
either,  running  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  in  3:51.5. 

Since  last  peering  out  of  these 
pages,  (E&P,  June  25,  196G), 
Ryun’s  gained  a  little  weight, 
ac(|uired  a  bride  and,  in  June, 
will  acquire  his  sheepskin  from 
the  University  of  Kansas.  Rich 
Clarkson,  photo  director  for  the 
Topeka  (Kans.)  Capifnl-Jour- 
»al  and  Ryun’s  close  buddy,  can 
hardly  wait  for  his  protege  to 
be  awarded  his  photojournalism 
degree,  for  when  he  does,  Ryun 
will  join  Clarkson’s  coterie  of 
photographers  full-time.  For 
nearly  five  years  Ryun’s  been 
working  part-time  for  Clarkson 
and  now  knows  the  photography 
ropes  the  same  way  a  conscien¬ 
tious  janitor  knows  the  various 
ropes  of  his  dumbwaiters. 

Hot  under  collar 

The  lanky  runner’s  more  than 
pleased  at  the  prospect  of  join¬ 
ing  the  Fourth  Estate  on  a  full¬ 
time  basis.  But  wdien  Ryun,  a 
non-smoker,  reminisces  about 
.some  of  the  encounters  he’s  had 
with  news  jdiotographers,  he  lit¬ 
erally  fumes. 

“President  Kennedy  referred 
to  news  photographers  as 
‘slobs’,”  says  the  track  star, 
him.self  renowned  for  his  polite¬ 
ness.  “But  I  don’t  want  people 
to  think  of  me  that  way.”  He 
says  he’s  seen  many  things  press 
photographers  do,  “perhaps  un¬ 
knowingly,”  that  annoy  their 
subjects.  “I  think  it  can  affect 
the  pictures  they’re  getting.  I 
say  that  from  first-hand  experi¬ 
ence  because  there  have  been 
times  when  I  didn’t  cooperate  as 
I  might  have  because  of  the  way 
I  was  being  treated.  Perhaps 
the  photographer  knew  I  was 
being  uncooperative,  but  maybe 
he  just  didn’t  know'  something 
that  I  knew  that  would  have 
been  good  for  a  picture.  You  can 
be  a  little  subtle  at  times  but 
maybe  photographers  can  gain 
something  from  some  of  my  ex¬ 
periences.  At  least  it  doesn’t 
hurt  to  think  about  it.” 

Ryun  is  amazed  and  surprised 


revisited 


to  have  me  do  something  more 
dramatic  than  what  he  thought 
I  did.  But  he  never  made  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  find  out  what  I  reallg 
did,  and  some  of  the  places  I 
was  training  at  were  just  as 
dramatic  and  probably  a  little 
more  interesting.  Yet  be  never 
asked  me  where  or  bow'  I  trained 
and  eventually  I  got  a  little  dis¬ 
gusted  and  didn’t  volunteer  any 
ideas.  Then  he  followed  me 
around  for  10  days  and  that  too 
got  a  little  old.” 

‘Act  stupid’ 

Ryun  suggests  that  photog¬ 
raphers  “act  a  little  stui)id” 
when  going  on  sports  assign¬ 
ments.  In  this  way  they  can  have 
their  subjects  come  up  with 
fre.sh  ideas.  “But  fir.st,”  says 
Ryun,  “have  some  knowledge 
about  the  sport,  or  whatever,  so 
you  can  talk  to  your  subject  in¬ 
telligently.” 

Photographers,  being  news¬ 
men  in  (luest  of  a  story,  must 
.sometimes  come  on  strong  when 
covering  an  assignment.  “I’ve 
had  several  experiences  when  it 
was  necessary  for  me  to  get 
away  from  everyone  before  an 
important  race — to  have  some 
time  to  get  ready  mentally,” 
says  the  track  star-photog¬ 
rapher,  now  familiar  with  both 
sides  of  the  fence.  “Yet  I  was 
hounded  by  .some  photographers, 
who’ve  gone  so  far  as  to  actually 
follow  me  into  the  john.  I’d  take 
time  to  explain  to  them  that  I 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


.  .  .  Jim  Ryun  the  miler. 


Jim  Ryun  the  photographer  c//scusses  .  .  . 


at  the  poor  research  job  done  by 
many  pbotographers  sent  to 
cover  track  meets.  In  some  cases 
they  haven’t  researched  their 
subject  at  all.  This  poor  re¬ 
search  isn’t  done  by  the  average 
news  photographer,  says  Ryun, 
“but  by  some  name  photogra¬ 
phers  assigned  to  cover  me  in 
depth.” 

“I  was  continually  being  asked 
to  do  things  I  just  don’t  do  in 
real  life,”  remembers  Ryun, 
whose  father  works  for  Boeing 
.Aircraft.  “Doing  them  for  pic¬ 
tures  isn’t  honest,  but  I’d  gone 
along  with  their  requests  be¬ 
cause  I  was  younger  then.  For 
example:  my  first  photographer 
from  Life  magazine.  One  of  the 
things  we  wanted  to  photograph 
was  my  early  morning  training, 
which  isn’t  run  on  the  track — 
it’s  run  cross  country,  usually 
through  streets  and  across 
lawns.  I’d  run  early,  usually 
about  6  a.m.,  when  there  w'asn’t 
much  traffic.  Well,  the  Life  pho¬ 
tographer  wanted  me  to  run 
right  down  the  center  of  Main 
Street. 

“I  don’t  think  there’s  any  dis¬ 
tance  runner  who’s  that  much  of 
a  ‘hot  dog’  that  he’ll  do  such  a 
thing.  But  I  finally  gave  in  and 
did  it,  but  that  was  five  years 
ago.  I  wouldn’t  do  it  now  for 
now  I  know  that  he  was  trying 
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We've  got  two 
reputations 
to  protect 

®  Tha  r\a\ki  PTM  mafo 


How  would  it  look  for  you  to  get  bad  exposures  with  a  camera  like  the 
Nikkormat  FTN  ?  Not  good !  Neither  for  you  nor  for  us.  That’s  why  the  FTN 
“center-weighted”  meter  system. 

Most  other  thru-the-lens  meter  systems  measure  total  scene  bright¬ 
ness.  Fine  with  “normal”  lighting,  but  in  difficult  situations— back-lit  or 
spot-lit  subjects,  brilliant  beach  or  snow  scenes— the  brightness  differ¬ 
ences  between  subject  and  background  tend  to  produce  wrong  exposures. 

So-called  “spot”  meters,  which  measure  a  small  area  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  remainder  of  the  scene,  are  tricky.  If  the  selected  target  area  is 
wrong,  the  exposure  is  wrong.  It  really  takes  an  expert  to  use  one. 

The  new  FTN  meter  system  uses  the  same  “center-weighted”  principle  as  the  Nikon  Photomic 
TN.  While  it  measures  total  scene  brightness,  about  60%  of  its  sensitivity  is  concentrated 
in  the  center  of  the  screen,  diminishing  rapidly  toward  the  edges.  Thus,  brightness  differ¬ 
ences  between  central  subject  and  background  have  little  or  no  effect 
on  meter  response.  Result:  consistently  accurate  exposures  every  time, 
every  picture.  See  the  new  Nikkormat  FTN  with  “self-compensating” 
meter  system  at  your  Nikon  dealer—  under  $270  with  50mm 
Auto-Nikkor  f2  lens.  Write  Nikon  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11530' 

Subsid/Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc.  (In  Canada: Anglophoto,  Ltd.,  PQ.)  ^ 


yours 
land  ours. 


Jim  Ryun 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

needed  a  few  minutes  of  pri¬ 
vacy,  yet  they  acted  as  if  they 
were  the  exception  and  wouldn’t 
leave.  Now  I  know  perfectly  well 
they  could  have  left  me  alone 
for  awhile  and  still  would  have 
made  some  pictures,  perhaps 
much  better  pictures,  with  a 
telephoto  lens  from  a  distance — 
but  they  didn’t.  I’ve  noticed 
something  else  too.  That  the 
more  photographers  there  are 
trying  to  shoot  someone  at  the 
same  time,  the  wider  their 
lenses.” 

S«‘t  priorities 

“Now  I  think  that  for  me,  or 
for  anyone  else  who’s  getting 
ready  to  compete  or  perform  in 
an  important  situation,  we 
should  have  the  right  to  set 
some  priorities,”  he  says,  “but 
again,  photographers  sometimes 
think  otherwise.”  He  cites  as  an 
example  his  competing  in  the 
Mexico  City  Olympics  “under 
difficult  circumstances.” 

“I  had  a  number  of  problems 
getting  ready,  and  the  whole 
thing  meant  a  great  deal  to  me 
and  to  some  other  people  too.  To 
avoid  the  photographers,  I  had 
to  move  out  of  Olympic  Village 
and  train  in  obscure  places,  for 
on  the  first  day  there  (in  Olym¬ 
pic  Village)  the  photographers, 
and  therc  were  many  Americans, 
literally  wouldn’t  get  off  the 
track  to  let  me  start  running. 
Now  there  was  plenty  of  pi’es- 
sure  on  everyone  there  and  I 
wasn’t  alone.  By  the  time  we 
got  there,  all  of  us  had  a  pretty 
strict  schedule  of  training,  rest 
and  preparation.” 

According  to  Ryun  (who 
should  know),  the  pressures  im¬ 
posed  on  an  athlete  before  a 
sporting  event  are  sometimes 
overwhelming.  And  for  Ryun  in 
Mexico  City  they  were  terrific. 
“Yet  one  of  the  test  known  pro- 
tographers  in  this  country- 
wanted  me  to  adju.st  to  his  set 
of  priorities.  He  wanted  me  to 
take  two  hours  out  of  my  train¬ 
ing  schedule  to  go  out  into  the 
Mexican  countryside  to  pose  for 
pictures  in  a  place  that  he 
thought  was  more  picturesque. 
When  I  refused  he  told  me  that 
his  assignment  was  to  produce 
as  many  great  pictures  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  that  he  must  get  pic¬ 
tures  of  me  training  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  refused,  which  made  him 
quite  unhappy.” 

Pouting  pliotograplicr 

Ryun  invited  the  unhappy 
lensman  to  accompany  him  to 
his  workout  later  that  after¬ 
noon.  “And  he  arrived  pouting,” 
remembers  Ryun.  “I  worked  out 


for  about  45  minutes  and  went 
over  to  ask  him  if  there  was 
anything  I  could  do  to  help 
him.  He  put  a  camera  into  my 
hands  and  told  me  to  take  some 
pictures  for  him.”  Ryun,  who 
had  just  finished  working  out, 
remembers  he  was  sweaty  and 
that  the  rarified  Mexico  City  air 
was  cool.  “.4nd  all  through  the 
American  team  people  were  com¬ 
ing  down  with  various  illnesses. 
.And  again  he  became  irritated 
with  me  when  I  only  spent  about 
a  minute  or  so  taking  pictures.” 

Ryun  says  he  understands  the 
pressure  the  ace  photographer 
was  under  and  that  because  of 
his  past  reputation  he  had  to 
produce  excellent  pictures.  “But 
although  he’s  won  numerous 
prizes,”  he  says,  “he  sure  didn’t 
win  mg  cooperation.” 

Happy  meiiiories 

But  not  all  of  Ryun’s  run-ins 
with  photographers  have  been 
unhappy.  “I’ve  really  met  some 
fine  guys  and  have  enjoyed  some 
interesting  visits  with  photog¬ 
raphers  who  knew  that  photo¬ 
journalism  w-as  of  interest  to 
me,”  he  says.  “One  time,  I  re¬ 
member,  was  at  the  Olympic  try¬ 
outs  at  South  Lake  Tahoe.  The 
group  of  photographers  who 
were  there  were  nice  guys  and 
hit  it  off  well  with  almost  every¬ 
one.  They  were  all  in  competi¬ 
tive  situations  yet  they  were 
visiting  with  the  athletes,  giving 
them  extra  prints  of  pictures 
they’d  taken,  and  they  made  it  a 
real  point  to  know  the  people 
and  their  events.” 

Ryun  says  he’s  “had  a  lot  of 
photographers  order  me  around 
as  if  I  were  an  18  or  19-year 
old  kid  with  no  feelings  other 
than  to  carrj’  out  what  an  older 
person  ordered  me  to  do.  As  I 
grew  older  and  the  situation 
changed.  I’ve  seen  photogra¬ 
phers  suddenly  treat  me  with  re¬ 
spect,  and  treat  my  teammates 
and  other  athletes — including 
some  very  good  ones — poorly. 
They’d  never,  ever,  get  by  talk¬ 
ing  to  professional  football  or 
baseball  players  in  this  man¬ 
ner.”  (Ryun,  now  6'2"  and  180 
pounds,  was  a  mere  140  pounds 
when  he  was  breaking  track  rec¬ 
ords  in  high  school.  Perhaps  this 
is  a  factor  in  his  new-found  re¬ 
spect.) 

Both  cquul 

When  he  joins  Clarkson’s  staff 
full-time  he  says  he’s  going  to 
treat  “the  Topeka  High  School 
fullback  in  the  same  manner  as 
I’d  treat  any  one  of  the  Kansas 
City  Chiefs.” 

“Now  I  don’t  want  this  to 
.sound  like  my  personal  gripe 
against  news  photographers,”  he 
says  in  closing.  “But  maybe 
there’s  something,  a  point  per¬ 
haps,  that  each  of  us  may  lose 


sight  of  from  time  to  time.  Ob¬ 
viously  I  don’t  have  anything 
against  news  photography,  or  I 
wouldn’t  be  trying  to  make  a 
career  of  it.  But  to  me,  this  pro¬ 
fession  should  be  one  of  hon¬ 
esty  and  of  integrity,  and  I  just 
hope  my  picture  subjects  feel 
that  I’ve  handled  them  in  this 
way  when  I  finish  my  assign¬ 
ment.” 


Shawano  Leader 
on  offset  press 

Shaw'ano,  Wis. 

The  Shawano  Evening  Lender, 
daily  circulation  7,200,  and  the 
nationally-circulated  Numisma¬ 
tic  Neu's,  weekly  circulation  65,- 
000,  are  being  switched  from  a 
40-year  old  rotary  press  to  a 
new  Cottrell  web  offset  press. 

The  changeover  should  be 
completed  by  April.  The  Eve¬ 
ning  Leader  is  already  on  the 
new  press  which  gets  it  on  the 
street  through  a  half-hour  press 
run  each  day  at  2  p.m. 

Numismatic  News  is  being 
switched  more  slowly  to  allow 
advertisers  and  editors  more 
time  to  effect  the  changeover 
from  hot  type  and  zinc  plates 
to  camera-ready  art  and  litho¬ 
graphic  negatives.  Size  of  the 
Numismatic  News  averages  56 
pages.  It  is  run  in  two  32-page 
sections  Fridays  and  Mondays. 

“The  changeover  is  going  ex¬ 
tremely  well,”  said  Mrs.  Jeanne 
Donald,  publisher  of  the  110- 
year  old  Leader.  She  chose  the 
press,  a  Cottrell  V-22  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  Cottrell  Company, 
Division  of  Harris-Intertype 
Corporation. 


Juraii  li^U  h  iniiers 
ill  typojfrapliy  contest 

Los  Angklks 

Trojjhies  were  awarded  this 
year  to  three  division  winners  in 
the  second  annual  Edmund  C. 
Arnold  Awards  for  newspaper 
typography.  There  were  150  en¬ 
tries  in  the  contest,  according  to 
Robert  A.  Juran,  director  of 
Newspaper  Editorial  Workshop 
Services  here,  which  sponsors 
the  competition. 

Juran  announced  winners  as 
follows : 

Dallies,  Division  A — 1 — Chi¬ 
cago  Todag;  2 — Chicago  Sun- 
Times;  Z— Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Boston ;  honorable  men¬ 
tions,  Detroit  News,  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Dailies,  Division  B — 1 — Tam¬ 
pa  Times;  2 — Dubuque  (Iowa) 
Telegraph  -  Herald;  3  —  Mount 
Prospect  (Ill.)  Herald;  honor¬ 
able  mentions,  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Independent;  The  Paper, 
Oshko.sh,  Wis.;  Athens  ((la.) 
Banner-Herald. 

Weeklies:  —  1  —  Claremont 
Courier;  2 — Overland  Squire, 
Overland  Park,  Kan.;  .3^ — Aspen 
(Colo).  Illustrated  News;  hon¬ 
orable  mentions,  Skokie  (Ill.) 
Life,  Hinsdale  (Ill.)  Doings, 
Ipswich  (Mass.)  Chronicle. 

• 

A  correction 

E&P  incorrectly  reported 
(January  24)  that  the  Elijah 
Parish  Lovejoy  Aw’ard  for  Jour¬ 
nalism  is  given  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Weekly 
Newspaper  Editors.  The  award 
is  given  by  the  department  of 
Journalism  of  Southern  Illinois 
Universitv. 


Policies  on  reporters’ 
involvement’  surveyed 


How  far  do  you  allow  a  re¬ 
porter  or  editor  to  go  in  becom¬ 
ing  involved  in  a  news  story  he 
is  covering? 

If  you  forbid  it,  what  is  the 
strongest  action  you  might  take 
against  the  violator? 

Answers  to  these  questions 
are  being  solicited  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association  in 
a  survey  undertaken  by  Bruce 
Manning,  Florida  Times-Union, 
for  the  Image  Committee. 

The  results  are  to  be  reported 
just  prior  to  the  fall  meeting  of 
the  APME. 

Manning’s  questionnaire  in¬ 
cludes  a  wide  range  of  activities 
— from  those  in  behalf  of  Com¬ 
munity  Fund  drives  to  march- 
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ing  in  political  demonstrations. 
Two  questions  al.so  relate  to 
candidacy  for  public  office. 

Typical  queries  include: 

Do  you  forbid,  object  strongly, 
object  mildly  or  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  if  a  reporter  or  editor  en¬ 
gages  in  activity  in  behalf  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  in 
behalf  of  unions  (other  than 
his  own)  ? 

Do  you  object  to  a  reporter 
wearing  armbands  or  insignia 
of  a  political-active  organization 
whose  affairs  he  is  covering  or 
handling  copy? 

What  about  meetings  on  news¬ 
paper  property  in  behalf  of  po¬ 
litical-action  groups?  Or  signing 
of  petitions  or  ads  for  them? 
Doing  public  relations  for  them? 
ISHER  for  February  21,  1970 


%0  years  in  disorderly  house  ’ 

Unique  career  leads 
to  idea  for  a  book 


caught  in  a  web  of  circumstan-  he  could  fly  on  maneuvers  at 
tial  evidence  owe  their  freedom  Camp  LeJeune  where  his  son, 
to  the  efforts  of  the  lie  detection  Jimmy,  was  stationed  in  the 


Bv  Bert  INawvn 


experts  in  the  lab. 

When  the  Wm  Id-Telegram 
turned  up  evidence  that  indi¬ 
cated  Louis  Hoffner  was  inno¬ 
cent  of  a  holdup-murder,  Cahill’s 
group  submitted  him  to  lie  de¬ 
tector  tests  which  confirmed  the 
newspaper’s  findings.  Hoffner 
was  freed  from  Sing  Sing  Pris¬ 
on  after  seiwing  12  years  of  a 
life  term. 

Long  before  the  civil  rights 
movement,  Cahill  was  active  in 
seeking  justice  for  the  black 
man.  In  one  case  he  heard 


late  1950s. 

He  is  writing  a  book  about 
the  newspaper  business,  titled 
“40  Years  in  a  Disorderly 
House.’’ 


3  writers  will  leach 
ill  graduate  seminar 


young  Negro  was  fired  because  semester  at  Indiana  University, 
of  “poison  pen”  letters  sent  to  Established  through  the  Stew- 
his  employer.  He  investigated,  Riley  Distingui.shed  Chair 
turned  up  the  letter  writer  and  Journalism,  the  seminar  will 
persuaded  the  victim  to  sue  for  be  coordinated  by  Floyd  Arpan, 
slander.  Cahill  testified  in  his  Professor  of  journalism. 


Patkrson,  N.J.  law.  ( Reporter  Gets  Judge’s  OK 
Forty  years  ago  Jim  Cahill  on  Guarding  Story  Source.) 
quit  his  job  as  a  $40-a-week  So  that  he  could  have  all  the 
bank  teller  to  become  a  cub  re-  facts  at  his  fingertips  when  do- 
porter  on  the  staff  of  the  Pater-  ing  weather  stories,  Cahill  con- 
son  A’ctos  for  a  dollar  a  day.  tacted  the  Department  of  Com- 
He  wanted  to  merce  and  wangled  an  appoint- 

he  a  fiction  ment  as  U.S.  Weather  Observer 

writer.  Experts  in  Paterson, 

in  the  field  had  I  ^  Scientific  crime  detection  was 

advised  him  another  sideline.  When  he  cov- 

that  a  stint  on  T®  ered  a  “poison  pen”  trial  he 

a  daily  news-  was  bothered  by  the  fact  that 

paper  was  a  three  handwriting  examiners 

must  because  it  testified  for  the  state  and  three 

was  the  only  for  the  defense.  So  he  studied 

way  to  find  out  Cahill  the  examination  of  handwriting 

what  makes  people  tick.  Cahill’s  under  Albert  S.  Osborn,  a  rec- 
foundatlon  was  a  high  school  ognized  expeit,  qualified  in 

education  and  a  correspondence  court  as  an  expert  and  special- 

course  from  the  Newspaper  In-  ized  in  “poison  pen”  cases.  A 

stitute  of  America.  few  years  later  he  found  his  "’orked  with  the  FBI  in  invest! 

After  reporting  on  everything  findings  in  a  forgery  case  be-  gating  sabotage  and  subversion,  York  Times, 
that  happens  to  people  from  the  ing  challenged  by  one  of  the  pad  as  a  newsman  he  was  active 
delivery  room  to  the  funeral  so-called  experts  in  the  “poison  in  exposing  profiteers  and  others 
home,  Cahill  had  a  degree  in  pen”  trial  and  he  so  shattered  taking  advantage  of  the  times 
what  makes  people  tick.  Yet  he  the  testimony  of  his  opponent  to  make  a  quick  dollar, 
stayed  in  journalism  because  he  that  the  judge  revoked  his  Once  he  left  the  reporting 

field  for  the  desk,  Cahill  was 


Bloomington,  Ind. 

A  Newsweek  writer  and  two 
from  the  Neiv  York  Times  will 
teach  a  special  graduate  sem¬ 
inar  in  journalism  the  second 


behalf  and  a  cash  verdict  was 
returned.  It  was  the  first  case  of 
its  kind  in  Passaic  County 
courts. 

Helped  ill  war  effort 

During  the  World  War  2  draft 
years  Cahill  was  deferred  as  es¬ 
sential  to  the  home  front  effort. 
As  police  laboratory  director  he 


Teaching  during  one-month 
periods  of  residence  on  campus 
will  be: 

— ^Samuel  Yette,  an  I.U.  alum¬ 
nus  and  a  correspondent  in  the 
Washington  bureau  of  News¬ 
week. 

— M.  S.  Handler,  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  New  York 
Times. 

— Graham  Hovey,  member  of 
the  editorial  board  of  the  New 


Hoiiietowii  student 
selected  as  intern 


found  the  thrill  of  the  big  story 
and  the  scoop  could  be  more 
rewarding  than  a  fat  check  from 
a  magazine  publisher. 

In  four  decades  Cahill  has 
been  a  gangland  reporter,  gen- 


qualifications. 

Expert  ut  trials 

Cahill  went  to  other  phases 
of  scientific  crime  detection,  be¬ 
coming  so  proficient  he  was  ap- 


forced  to  drop  his  work  in  crim- 


Murray,  Ky. 
Christine  Doughty,  Louisville, 


inologj’.  But  his  outside  activity  journalism  student  at  Murray 
continued.  Turning  from  crime  State  University,  has  been  ap- 


he  became  immersed  in  church 
work.  He  served  two  terms  as 


eral  assignment  reporter,  sub-  pointed  director  of  the  newly  minister-prefect  of  the  Third 


urban  editor,  financial  editor, 
assistant  city  editor,  news  edi¬ 
tor  and  editorial  page  editor. 

In  the  headlines 

Although  there  is  an  axiom  in 
journalism  that  a  reporter  gets 
the  news  but  never  makes  it, 
Cahill  has  been  in  the  headlines 
on  sev'eral  occasions. 

A  few  months  after  joining 
the  staff  of  the  News  he  was 
used  as  a  shield  in  a  downtown 
gun  battle  between  two  gam¬ 
blers.  (Bullets  Zip  About  Re 


formed  Passaic  County  Police 
Laboratory. 

He  was  often  called  to  court 
to  testify  at  criminal  trials.  Yet 
his  activities  never  interfered 
with  his  newspaper  work.  He 
worked  out  an  arrangement 
Avith  judges  and  lawyers  so  that 
he  could  testify  on  his  lunch 
hour. 


pointed  summer  intern  on  the 
staff  of  the  Louisville  Times. 

John  Herchenroeder,  assistant 
to  the  editor  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  Times,  no¬ 
tified  Miss  Doughty  that  she  has 
been  named  as  one  of  10  ap¬ 
pointees  from  53  applicants.  She 


Order  of  St.  Francis  at  St. 

Bonaventure’s  Monastery  and 
two  terms  as  president  of  the 
Passaic  County  Federation  of 
Holy  Name  Societies.  He  was 

one  of  the  founders  of  the  Serra  will  be  working  with  other  in- 
Cluh  of  Paterson,  a  group  of  terns  from  Indiana  University, 
business  and  professional  men  Fisk  University,  University  of 
who  foster  vocations  to  the  Kentucky,  and  University  of 
priesthood;  and  he  founded  the  Missouri. 

Marian  Guild  in  St.  Joseph’s  Miss  Doughty  has  been  rec- 
When  the  Rev.  Walter  Sum-  Hospital,  a  group  of  volunteers  ommended  for  appointment  as 
mers,  S.J.  inventor  of  a  lie  de-  that  relieves  staff  members  of  assistant  woman’s  editor  of  the 
tector,  offered  a  course  at  Ford-  Elinor  assignments, 
ham  University  for  a  selected  jjj  addition  he  was  a  member 


porter  But  He  Lives  to  Get  ^roup  of  Mice  scientists  Cahill  ^f  the  HN  Federation’s  speak- 

got  into  the  class.  He  became  erg’  bureau,  giving  more  than 


Murray  State  News 
spring  semester. 


for  the 


Story.) 

When  he  was  covering  gang¬ 
land  he  waged  a  successful  cam¬ 
paign  to  be  elected  a  justice  of 
the  peace  so  that  he  could  carry 
a  gun  legally.  (Gets  Voters  To 
Give  Him  Gun  Permit.) 

Called  as  a  witness  in  a  jury¬ 
fixing  trial,  he  was  asked  by 
the  defense  to  give  the  source 
of  his  information  in  a  pre-trial 
story.  He  refused,  claiming  im 


the  first  lie  detector  operator  in 
New  Jersey  and  used  the  instru¬ 
ment  to  solve  crimes.  Of  course, 
this  sideline  offered  him  an  ex¬ 
clusive  on  the  story  and  there 
were  numerous  complaints  from 
his  competitors. 

With  two  Fordham  profes¬ 
sors  and  two  scientists  from  the 
technical  research  laboratory  of 


300  talks  at  Communion  break-  Advertising  manager 

for  Hallmark  Cards 


fasts,  dinners  and  meetings  be¬ 
fore  he  retired  as  a  speaker  last 
year.  He  also  found  time  for  a 
year  to  edit  the  Ne^v  Jersey 
Catholic,  a  monthly  publication. 
A  tall  .slim  man  with  gray 


Marvin  A.  Huss  has  been 
named  national  advertising 
manager  for  Hallmark  Cards 
Inc.  He  will  be  responsible  for 


hair  and  brown  eyes,  Cahill  at  the  development  of  print  adver- 
60  is  still  shy  and  retiring,  the  tising  and  tv  commercials  on  the 
antithesis  of  what  one  would  Hallmark  Hall  of  Fame,  liaison 


the  New  York  Police  Depart-  expect  in  a  young  gangland  re-  with  the  company’s  advertising 
munity  under  a  recently  enacted  ment,  Cahill  founded  a  labora-  porter  or  a  middle-aged  editor  agency,  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding, 
New  Jersey  statute.  He  was  up-  tory  in  Manhattan  for  the  ex-  who  got  an  unofficial  post  as  and  coordination  of  national  ad- 
held  by  the  judge,  becoming  the  oneration  of  the  innocent,  public  relations  officer  for  a  Ma-  vertising  with  the  field  sales 
first  newsman  to  test  the  new  Thousands  of  unfortunates  rine  helicopter  reserve  unit  so  force  and  Hallmark  dealers. 
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ON  A  HIGH  PLANE — As+ronaut  John  Glenn  and  Mrs.  Glenn  pay 
th  elr  respech  +o  Thomas  Vail  (right),  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  after  he  received  the  Brotherhood  Award. 


Nixon  joins  in  Vail 
brotherhood  salute 


Cleveland 

Thomas  Vail,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  f'Idiii  Dealer,  re¬ 
ceived  the  National  Human  Re¬ 
lations  Award  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Chiistians  and 
•Jews  at  a  flittering  testimonial 
banquet  February  8.  More  than 
1,800  persons  attended. 

President  Nixon  sent  Vail  a 
letter  of  congratulations,  which 
was  read  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
George  P.  Shultz.  The  President 
said  he  noted  that,  in  signing  a 
message  for  National  Brother¬ 
hood  Week,  the  theme  of  this 
year’s  obseiwance  was  timely: 
Brotherhood  Begins  with  Re¬ 
spect. 

“Few  men  have  directed  their 
careers  more  effectively,  or  more 
completely,  toward  this  end  than 
you,”  the  President  wi-ote.  “As 
publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Healer,  you 
have  not  only  .sought  to  give 
your  readers  reason  to  respect 
the  printed  word;  but  you  have 
also  encouraged  their  respect 
toward  one  another  regardless 
of  their  creetl.  background  or 
walk  of  life.  You  have  indeed 
ser\^ed  brotherhood  in  its  truest 
and  finest  .sen.se.” 

The  award,  a  silver  plaque  on 
an  ebony  background,  cited  him 
“for  courageous  leadership  in 
the  quest  for  brotherhood.”  The 
award  was  presented  b>'  Oscar 
S.  Straus  II  of  New  York,  na¬ 
tional  co-chairman  of  the  NCCJ. 
He  is  president  of  Straus  Ex¬ 
ploration,  Inc.,  a  mining  com¬ 
pany.  His  late  father,  Roger 
William  Straus,  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  NCCJ,  an  inter¬ 
group  organization,  in  1928. 

In  his  address  of  acceptance, 
Vail  noted  that  Cleveland,  and 
the  nation,  had  made  strides  in 
human  relationships,  and  he  said 
of  Cleveland  itself:  “We  have 


been  grod — but  not  great.  What 
we  need  now,  what  we  must 
fight  for,  is  that  extra  dimen¬ 
sion  of  human  concern  and  un¬ 
derstanding  that  is  always  so 
apparent  in  a  great  person  or  a 
great  community.  I  pledge  my¬ 
self  and  my  newspaper  to  keep 
up  the  fight.” 

Tom  Boardman,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  presented  Mrs. 
Vail  with  an  album  of  photo¬ 
graphs  and  clippings  of  the  oc¬ 
casion.  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  retired 
editor  of  the  Press,  was  present 
as  one  of  the  past  recipients  of 
the  award. 

• 

Guild  strike  closes 
AFL-CIO  offices 

The  Washington-Baltimore 
Newspaper  Guild  struck  the  na¬ 
tional  headquarters  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor 
— Congress  of  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions.  One  effect  of  the  strike 
was  to  close  the  federation  of¬ 
fices  for  an  indefinite  period. 
The  guild  represents  74  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  federation. 

The  guild  is  asking  for  wage 
increa.ses  of  27  percent  over  two 
years.  The  federation  has  of¬ 
fered  a  7  percent  increa.se  on  a 
one-year  contract. 

• 

Argils  ^roiip  sends 
Syer  to  New  York 

W.  A.  Syer,  formerly  foreign 
editor  of  the  Argus  newspaper 
organization  in  South  Africa, 
has  been  appointed  the  group’s 
North  American  manager  and 
editor  in  New  York.  He  re¬ 
places  A.  0.  Fick,  who  has  re¬ 
tired.  The  Argus  company  also 
has  a  correspondent  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  maintains  a  15-man 
editorial  bureau  in  London. 


Jones  and  Gould 
on  honors  list 

Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

Two  newspaper  executives 
were  named  on  the  list  of  Free¬ 
doms  Foundation  Awards,  an¬ 
nounced  here  on  the  238th  birth 
anniversary  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  editor  of 
the  Talsa  (Okla. )  Triha ae  and 
president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
will  receive  a  Freedom  Leader¬ 
ship  Medal  “for  his  spirited 
leadership  to  create  in  neighbor¬ 
hoods  the  feeling  of  belonging, 
the  feeling  of  identity  which  we 
haven’t  done.” 

The  National  Recognition 
Aw£.rd  went  to  Charles  L. 
Gould,  publisher  of  the  San 
Francisco  Exambuer,  “for  hard¬ 
hitting  newspaper  columns  and 
editorials  and  straight-from- 
the-shoulder  speeches  making 
.\mericans  more  conscious  of  the 
great  heritage  they  enjoy  from 
past  generations,  and  warning 
them  of  tlangers  faced  both  from 
within  and  without  the  nation.” 

A  prize  of  .$5(1.)  and  a  George 
Washington  Medal  will  go  to 
Robert  N.  Palmer,  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  of  the  SpritKjlield  (Mo.) 
Leader  &  Press. 


Newsman  will  <lire«*t 
aiiti-hiissiii^  crusade 

Texarkana 

Milton  C.  Hartsell  has  been 
named  executive  secretary  of 
Freedom  Inc.,  a  national  non¬ 
profit,  non-i)arti.sian  etiucational 
agency. 

Hart.sell’s  ai)pointment  was 
announcetl  by  Dr.  Mitchell 
Young,  Texarkana  surgeon  and 
national  president  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  which  he  founded  two 
years  ago.  Dr.  Young  said  the 
organization  is  opjjosed  to  “bus¬ 
sing”  of  children  to  gain  racial 
balance  in  the  schools. 

Hartsell  will  also  direct  pub¬ 
lic  and  piess  relations  for  the 
organization.  He  resigned  as 
news  editor  of  the  Texarkana 
Gazette  to  assume  his  new 
duties. 

Reporter  buys  paper 

Robert  E.  Reed  has  purchased 
the  Lewis  River  Xews  at  Wood¬ 
land,  Wash.,  and  will  assume 
management  March  1  from 
Richard  C.  and  Joan  1).  Pinker¬ 
ton. 

For  the  past  seven  years  he 
has  been  public  infoi’mation  of¬ 
ficer  with  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  in  Portland.  He 
was  a  reporter  for  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  12  years. 


Landery  Logan 


LPI  appoints  Laiulrey 
as  foreign  editor 

Appointment  of  Wilbur  G. 
Landrey  as  foreign  editor  of 
United  Press  International  was 
announced  this  week  by  Roger 
Tatarian,  editor. 

Landrey,  46,  mov’es  to  New 
York  from  Buenos  Aires,  where 
he  has  served  for  the  past  two 
years  as  UPI  general  news  man¬ 
ager  for  Latin  America.  He  is 
a  veteran  UPI  correspondent 
and  news  executive  with  more 
than  20  years  service  in  Europe, 
the  Middle  Ea.st,  Africa  and 
Latin  America. 

At  the  same  time  Walter 
Logan,  55,  a  news  editor  on  the 
New  York  cable  desk  since  1948 
and  a  former  war  correspondent, 
was  named  assistant  foreign 
editor. 

Landrey,  a  native  of  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  joined  UPI  in 
1944  in  New  York.  He  has 
worked  in  London,  Paris,  Cairo, 
Johannesburg,  San  Juan,  and 
Buenos  Aires. 

.■\s  foreign  editor,  he  succeeds 
John  N.  Fallon,  who  has  joined 
the  New  York  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  as  an  assistant  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

Logan  began  his  career  with 
UPI  in  1935  in  Memphis. 

• 

Henry  Lloyd  joins 
PR  eonsiiltiii^  firm 

Washingtd.n 

Henry  M.  Lloyd,  a  member 
of  the  editorial  Iward  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  has 
joined  Public  Affairs  Consult¬ 
ants  of  America  Inc.  as  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident. 

Lloyd  also  ser\’ed  with  the 
foreign  assistance  program  of 
the  Department  of  State  for  six 
years.  PACA  provides  promo¬ 
tional,  public  relations,  and  con¬ 
sulting  services  for  its  clients 
in  this  country  and  abroad. 


On  Temple  faeully 

Philadelphia 
Mark  Isaacs,  an  Allentoum 
Morning  Call  editor,  has  been 
named  visiting  professor  of 
journalism  at  Temple  Univer¬ 
sity’s  School  of  Communications 
and  Theater.  He  is  teaching 
news  editing  and  editorial  writ¬ 
ing  classes  and  will  serve  as  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Temple  University 
High  School  Press  Tournament. 
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UFS  raises  curtain 
on  Zody,  by  Myers 


On  a  visit  to  his 
brother,  Fr(‘(i,  who  heads  a  high- 
school  English  department  near 
Newport  Beach,  Myers  fell  in 
love  with  the  Mecca  for  million¬ 
aire  yachtsmen  and  dory  tisher- 
men  and  wangled  a  company 
transfer  to  Southern  California. 
Shifting  to  salesmanship,  Myers 
reached  the  i-ung  on  The 
Establishment  ladder  which 
brought  him  an  office  and  secre¬ 
tary,  both  private — and  an  ul¬ 


cer.  He  also  found  nothing  to  I 
lampoon  in  life. 

That’s  when  he  decided  to  be 
his  own  man  on  his  own  time  in 
his  own  boat.  He  ditched  his 
l)ictai)hone  and  again  plucked 
his  artist’s  pen.  Results  to  date 
include  another  syndicated 
panel.  Soft  Sell  Sam;  more  free¬ 
lance  hits,  advertising  art  con¬ 
tracts  and  collaboration  with 
comedienne  Phyllis  Diller. 

Marvin  and  Lee  Myers  have 
acquired  a  son,  two  daughters 
and  a  grandchild — but  no  boat. 
“Not  yet,”  Myers  grins,  “but  I’ll 
get  my  boat.  Zody  says  all  my 
signs  are  right.”  Mrs.  Myers  is 
a  psychiatric  nurse — which,  as 
Marvin  says,  “helps.” 


On  Monday,  March  2,  United 
Features  Syndicate  will  intro¬ 
duce  Zo<ly,  a  comic  strip  created 
by  Marvin  O.  Myers. 

Myers’  puckish  pen  has 
pushed  him  in  and  out  of  trou¬ 
ble  for  40  years  since  he  began 
his  art  career  in  Eiugene,  Ore¬ 
gon — at  the  age  of  five  in  a 
church.  It  all  began  when 


Marvin  O.  Myers 


Myers’  minister-father  and 
church-organist  mother  tossed 
him  a  pacifier  in  the  form  of 
some  old  chui’ch  bulletins  and  a 
pencil.  Instead  of  .\B('’s,  .Mar¬ 
vin  began  basic  di'awing — of  the 
ladies  in  church.  .And  when  they 
recognized  their  unflattered 
selves  Marvin  was  patted  else¬ 
where  than  on  the  head  by  his 
parents. 

Kb'cs  i«>  Ariiiv 

Myers,  the  man,  departed  a 
Portland  commercial  art  .school 
sharing  mutual  gratification 
with  those  teachers  he  carica¬ 
tured  instead  of  doing  his  stipu¬ 
lated  stint  of  hard-line  lettering. 
When  he  dittoed  in  art  classes 
at  the  University  of  Oregon, 
Myers  retreated  into  an  enlist¬ 
ment  in  the  U.S.  .Army  and 
found  himself  manning  a  ma¬ 
chine  gun  on  the  German  front. 
Wounded,  he  took  his  Purple 
Heart  l>ack  to  the  University  of 
Oregon.  He  left  there  in  1948 
with  a  Journalism  degree,  a  wife 
named  Lee  and  “one  or  two 
kids”  for  his  first  Job  as  a  re- 
porter-cartooni.st  on  the  Ked- 
mond  (Ore.)  Spokesman.  East¬ 
ern  Oregon’s  reaction  led  Mar¬ 
vin  to  seek  sanctuary  as  a  credit 
executive  in  Portland,  where  he 
drew  pay  checks  instead  of  poli¬ 
ticos  and  cowpokes. 

He  began  to  free-lance  and 
landed  in  such  diversified  maga¬ 
zines  as  the  Reader's  Digest,  and 


Lancelot  strip 
in  NEA  package 

“Robin  Malone,”  curvaceous 
comic  strip  heroine  drawn  by 
Bob  Lubbers,  has  been  dropped 
from  the  weekly  NE.A  package 
and  is  being  i-eplaced  by  “Lance¬ 
lot”  a  situation  gag  strip  writ¬ 
ten  by  Frank  “Penn”  Ridgeway 
and  drawn  by  Paul  Coker  .Ir. 
“Lancelot”  will  make  its  debut 
March  Hi. 

“Lancelot”  is  a  newlywed 
husband  who’s  “pretty  sure¬ 
footed  on  the  slippery  ice  of 
matrimony.  Rut  somehow  he 
manages  to  avoid  falling  victim 
to  those  classic  feminine  ploys 
which  leave  so  many  fictional 
‘heroes’  looking  stupid  .  .  .  inept 
.  .  .  or  both.”  NEA  also  says 
he’s  a  “winner”. 

“Lancelot”  is  married  to 
“Lori”,  who  is  “sometimes  sur¬ 
prised,  often  puzzled,  but  mostly 
a  i)retty  hapi)y  bride.” 

Bridged  credihilil>  gap 

According  to  NEA,  writer 
Ridgeway  has  bridged  some  sort 
of  a  cartoon  credibility  gap, 
drawing  cartoons  for  the  Satur- 
dag  Keening  Post  and  writing 
for  Mad  Magazitte.  “To  bridge 
the  difference  between  readers 
of  those  two  magazines,”  says 
NEA,  “one  must  have  varied 
talents.” 

Since  he  was  19  Ridgeway 
has  been  supporting  himself  by 
selling  cartoons.  Eleven  years 
ago,  after  eight  years  of  free¬ 
lance  cartooning,  he  started 
writing  syndicated  comic  strips. 
He  teaches  at  the  Famous  Art¬ 
ists  School  in  Westport,  Conn. 

His  collaborator  in  the  strip, 
Coker,  has  created  characters 
for  animators  and  the  recent 
CBS  special,  “Fi'o.sty  the  Snow¬ 
man.” 

Coker  was  an  artist  in  Hall¬ 
mark’s  contemporary  card  de¬ 
partment  in  Kansas  City. 


‘Astronit’  creator 
adds  pirate  strip 

Pat  .Anderson,  Georgia  tv 
artist  whose  weekly  strip  “The 
.Astronist”  was  introduced  re¬ 
cently  finds  the  cartooning  busi¬ 
ness  so  lucrative  that  he’s  start¬ 
ing  another  strip,  this  one  about 
pirates.  The  weekly  strip  is 
called  “Cap’n.  Kadd”  and  An¬ 
derson  describes  the  cast  of 
characters  as; 

Cap’n.  Kadd — “cruel  and  sel¬ 
fish  master  of  the  pirate  shi]) 
‘Memory’.” 

Gallows — “the  glib  first  of¬ 
ficer.” 

Reef — “the  only  competent 
seaman  aimaid  and  slavi.shly 
loyal  to  Kadd.” 

Pott.s — “the  slovenly  cook.” 

Glo)ia— “buxom  wench  caj)- 
tured  from  another  ship,  Kadd’s 
in  love  with  her.” 

Mooch  —  “Jack-of-all-trades 
seaman,  knows  medicine.” 

Lipps — “the  parrot.” 

Monk — “the  cabin  boy.” 

Lt.  Irk — “who  chases  Kadd 
all  over  the  seven  seas.” 

“The  theme  of  the  strip,” 
says  .Anderson,  “is  a  running 
feud  between  Kadd  and  his 
crew.  And  then  there’s  the 
added  conflict  betw^een  Kadd  and 
the  authorities  who  are  trying 
to  bring  him  to  justice.” 

Episodes  from  American  his¬ 
tory  “such  as  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  witch  hunts”  will  be 
included. 

He  has  started  Pat  .Anderson 
Features  (3230  Ridgeland  -Ave., 
Macon,  Ga.  31204).  Rates  for 
his  features  are  $37.50  per  year 
each  or  $65  for  both. 
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L.4YOUT  AND  DESIGN 


A  new  sun  for  Florida 


Osceola  Sun 

Hospital  issue  spices  ballot 


Most 

vital 

issue 


By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

Fdilurial  (xmsultanl.  C.upley  Inlcrnational  dorp. 

You  rarely  see  a  Vol.  1  No.  1  newspaper  these 
days.  But  here  we  have  one,  the  Osceola  San,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Kissimmee,  Fla. 

The  tearsheets  come  from  Kenneth  B.  Guthrie, 
editor.  Kissimmee  is  in  the  Orlando  orbit.  The  Sun 
is  owned  by  the  Orlando  Sentinel  Star  Co.,  which 
in  turn  is  o^\'ned  by  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

“The  theory  in  designing  the  Sun  was  based  on 
only  one  premise — if  it  made  the  paper  more  read¬ 
able,  we  were  for  it,”  Mr.  Guthrie  remarked. 

Everything  about  it  invites  reading.  Offset  repro¬ 
duction  is  fantastic.  The  sunburst  in  the  name¬ 
plate  is  a  color  spot — yellow — and  the  shot  of  the 
airplane  is  full  color.  Full  color  also  enlivens  the 
big  piece  of  art  in  the  lead  page  of  the  family  sec¬ 
tion. 

Almost  all  body  type  is  10  point  on  an  11-point 
slug  (IBM  Centurj'  medium),  a  treat  to  anyone’s 
eyes.  The  rest  is  9  on  10,  with  8- point  Univers  for 
statistics  and  tab  matter. 

Heads  are  in  the  all-down  style.  The  format  is 
six  column  throughout,  display  ads  being  sold  in 
13-pica  units. 

The  only  place  cutoffs  are  used  is  beneath  flags 
and  folios.  Flags  and  folios  have  a  pleasing  chiseled 
effect.  This  comes  from  the  face  used — a  Varityper 
face  called  Scholastic. 

Boxes  are  unboxed,  although  double  hairlines  are 
used  above  and  below  them.  A  double  hairline  also 
w'as  used  here  in  page  1  to  cut  the  main  line  from 
the  head  at  the  top  of  column  6. 

“I  finally  found  how  to  avoid  confusion  when  more 

V _ 


f  3  m  i  I  y  Osceola  Sun 


Visits,  ceremonies  brighten  Osceola  weekend 


than  one  story  drops  from  the  main  head — by  not 
using  a  deck  for  the  main  story,”  Mr.  Guthrie  said. 

He  remarked  also  that  the  Sun  will  not  have 
many  page-wide  streamers,  observing  that  as  a  com¬ 
munity  daily  the  paper  will  not  often  have  that  kind 
of  news. 

By-lines  are  set  flush  left,  light  caps  and  lower 
case,  with  a  slug  of  air  between  by-line  and  lead 
of  story.  Pictures  are  indented  one  pica,  regardless 
of  width.  There  is  a  minimum  of  18  points  of  w'hite 
space  between  pictures  or  stories  that  are  unrelated. 
Twelve  points  of  air  are  used  between  related  art 
and  type. 

The  lead  page  of  family  (and  note  the  all-down 
flag)  likewise  is  simple  and  clean.  The  top  story 
is  broken  up  with  magazine-like  panels  instead  of 
subheads,  with  lots  of  white  space  on  all  sides  of  the 
panels. 

Captions  are  pulled  in  to  provide  white  space  on 
all  four  sides,  too.  There’s  no  law  that  says  a  caption 
must  be  as  wide  as  the  art. 

The  side  head  on  the  page-1  caption  (it’s  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  an  overline)  opens  the  page  to  additional 
air. 

“We  aren’t  through  yet,”  Mr.  Guthrie  said.  “As 
we  find  what  will  and  what  won’t  improve  read¬ 
ability,  we  will  be  changing  as  we  go.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

(Communications  may  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Taylor 
at  7776  Ivanhoe  Avenue,  La  Jolla,  Calif.  92037.  His 
Layout  and  Design  feature  now  appears  every  other 
week  in  E&P.) 
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E&P  feature  helps  build  more 
newspaper  linage  from  banks 


The  lead  story  in  the  January  10,  1970 
issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher  told  how  news¬ 
paper  advertising  was  addinjr  new  ac¬ 
counts  and  depositors  for  banks.  It  pointed 
out,  too,  that  newspapers  were  the  favorite 
medium  for  both  .savings  and  commercial 
bank  advertising. 


The  Federal  Home  Loan  Board  re- 
que.sted,  and  received,  permi.ssion  from 
E&P  to  reprint  and  distribute  the  .story, 
to  do  more  advertising  in  newspapers, 
to  encourage  Savings  &  Loan  As.sociations 
This  is  just  one  more  example  of  how 
E&P  serves  the  newspaper  industry. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

Weekly  neivs  mcigazine  of  the  newspaper  field 
850  THIRD  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022 


Canada  quiz 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

press  has  become  ineffective 
through  the  devotion  of  too 
much  sjjace  and  effort  to  poli¬ 
tics.  In  the  case  of  the  McGill 
1  >aily,  thousands  of  copies  would 
lie  on  campus  ignored  by  stu¬ 
dents  who  were  turned  off  bv  it 
all. 

Student  editors  criticized  pro¬ 
fessional  newspapers  when 
pressed  for  opinions  from  the 
committee.  David  Scott,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  Ont.,  said  the  Loiidon  Free 
Pre.s.s’  is  anti-youth  and  anti¬ 
labor.  It  calls  a  lockout  a  strike, 
he  said. 

Scarth,  who  attends  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alberta,  said  the 
Kdmon.ton  Journal  is  not  a  bad 
paper  compared  to  the  others  in 
Canada.  But  like  other  newspa¬ 
pers  is  covers  the  surface  and 
doesn’t  get  at  the  roots. 

Asks  govcrnineni  aid 

Special  information  programs 
developed  by  the  government 
should  be  run  by  profit-making 
publishers,  the  committee  was 
told  by  the  Business  Press  Edi¬ 
tors  Association. 

Systems  of  computer-based 
dissemination  of  information  by 
government  and  private  enter¬ 
prise  threaten  to  cut  into  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  and  to  violate 
author’s  copyright,  the  associa¬ 
tion  said. 

Canadian  Scene,  a  distributor 
of  material  on  Canada  to  do¬ 
mestic  ethnic  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  with  foreign- 
language  broadcasts,  needs  gov¬ 
ernment  financial  help  to  sur¬ 
vive,  said  Mrs.  B.  B.  Osier  of 
Toronto,  president  of  the  non¬ 
profit  company.  The  10-year-old 
organization  had  a  “rapidly  de¬ 
teriorating’’  financial  structure 
in  a  time  of  rising  costs. 

“If  we  are  to  continue  this 
essential  service,  which  we  are 
convinced  is  in  the  national  in¬ 
terest,  we  need  financial  sup¬ 
port  from  the  government,” 
Mrs.  Osier  stated  in  her  brief. 

She  said  the  organization  was 
formed  by  a  group  of  people  to 
supply  “unbia.sed”  information 
to  the  ethnic  press  as  a  counter 
to  Communist  influence  among 
newly-arrived  immigrants. 

.Articles  were  translated  into 
14  languages  and  sent  to  103 
ethnic  newspapers  free  of 
charge.  .Also  served  were  27  ra¬ 
dio  stations.  So  far  Canadian 
Scene  had  surv  ived  on  donations 
from  businesses,  foundations, 
private  citizens  and  the  Im¬ 
perial  Order  Daughters  of  the 
Empire  and  occasionally  from 
ethnic  papers. 


Newspapers  and  broadcasting 
stations  should  always  put  the 
public  interest  ahead  of  com¬ 
pany  earnings  in  determining 
their  responsibilities,  Donald 
Cameron,  a  Fredericton  English 
professor  said. 

Difilciillies  for  new  adveiiliirt* 

He  described  the  difficulties  of 
setting  up  a  new  j)eriodical  mag¬ 
azine,  in  finding  advertisers, 
printers  and  others  willing  to 
be  associated  with  it. 

Cameron,  32,  a  native  of  Van¬ 
couver  and  a  graduate  student 
of  the  Universities  of  California 
and  of  London,  England,  now  is 
an  associate  professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish  at  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick.  His  brief  was  sub¬ 
mitted  as  a  personal  criticism 
of  the  media  in  the  Maritime 
provinces,  and  in  his  capacity  as 
a  contributing  editor  to  a  month¬ 
ly  magazine,  the  Mysterious 
East,  which  has  a  press  run  of 
6,000  copies. 

“The  whole  thrust  of  this  sub¬ 
mission  is  intended  to  argue 
that  the  public  interest,  and  not 
corporate  earnings,  should  be 
the  primary  focus  of  responsi¬ 
bility  throughout  the  media,” 
his  brief  said. 

Cameron  advocated  loans  for 
universities  to  establish  radio 
stations,  and  for  anyone  setting 
up  competing  newspapers  in  any 
locality.  Metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers  should  be  helped  financially 
in  national  distribution,  and 
newspaper  monopolies,  such  as 
that  of  industrialist  K.  C.  Irv¬ 
ing  in  New  Brunswick,  should 
be  dismantled. 

“This  is  not  the  cheapest  or 
the  most  efficient  way  of  run¬ 
ning  the  media,”  he  said.  “But 
no  one  ever  claimed  freedom  and 
democracy  were  efficient.” 

Department  st«)re  power 

Department  stores  hold  real 
power  of  life  or  death  over  a 
daily  newspaper,  the  committee 
heard. 

Without  local  department- 
store  advertising,  a  new  daily 
would  unlikely  be  able  to 
carry  on  for  long  and  an  estab¬ 
lished  newspaper  would  be  in 
trouble,  executives  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  Prox'inre  said. 

The  public  wants  the  ads  and 
people  are  disinclined  to  buy  a 
newspaper  without  them.  Thus, 
circulation  and  revenue  both 
suffer. 

Fred  .Auger,  publisher  of  the 
Province,  said  the  main  reason 
for  failure  of  the  Vancoxirer 
Times  in  196.')  after  13  months 
of  life,  was  because  it  was  un¬ 
able  to  get  department  store  ad¬ 
vertising  regularly.  Auger  said 
the  Province  lemained  scrupu¬ 
lously  neutral  when  the  Times 


was  trying  to  obtain  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Senator  Douglas  Everett  sug¬ 
gested  that  since  readers  are  so 
insistent,  it  would  pay  a  news¬ 
paper  to  give  away  advertising 
to  department  stores. 

-Auger  said  he  had  heard  that 
suggested,  but  not  in  Canada. 

Everett  asked  Auger  if  his 
newspaper  had  ever  .sold  adver¬ 
tising  to  department  stores  at 
a  loss. 

That  was  an  unfair  (luestion, 
-Auger  said. 

Senator  Keith  Davey,  com¬ 
mittee  chairman,  asked  whether 
it  would  kill  the  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  if  department  stores  across 
the  country  switched  their  ad¬ 
vertising  to  television  from 
newspapers. 

Auger  said  newspapers  would 
be  forced  to  make  adjustments. 

He  said  department  store  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Province  ranges 
between  1,000,000  and  2,000,000 
lines  a  year. 

Senator  Everett,  a  Winnipeg 
car  dealer,  asked  what  rates  the 
Province  charges  department 
stores.  -About  the  same  as  the 
senator  pays,  Auger  replied. 

The  senator  said  be  pays  25 
cents  a  line  and  he  thought  the 
Province  charged  about  21  cents 
a  line  for  large  quantities  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  Auger  agreed  depart¬ 
ment  stores  would  be  charged 
about  21  cents. 

Asked  if  the  rate  would  be  no 
lower  than  21  cents,  Auger  said 
the  rate  charged  department 
stores  is  a  matter  for  negotia¬ 
tion,  based  partly  on  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  advertising. 

-Auger  told  Senator  Everett 
the  department-store  rate 
charged  by  the  Province  was  in 
the  committee’s  confidential  re¬ 
search  and  “let’s  keep  it  that 
way.” 

• 

^  onion’s  news  staff 
wins  parity  in  pay 

Hammond,  Ind. 

-A  three-year  contract  between 
the  Hammond  Times  and  the 
Chicago  Newspaper  Guild  will 
provide  parity  for  women’s-de- 
partment  reporters. 

The  contract  increases  the  top 
minimum  for  display  advertis¬ 
ing  salesmen  $50  to  $245.75  in 
steps  of  $18,  $16  and  $16.  The 
first  raise  is  retroactive  to  July 
1. 

The  top  minimum  for  report¬ 
ers  is  also  increased  $50,  to 
$237.  The  top  for  women’s-de- 
partment  reporters  is  increased 
$55,  bringing  it  to  parity  at 
$237. 

The  minimum  space  rate  for 
stringers  is  increa.sed  10  cents 
per  11-pica  column  inch  and  12 
cents  per  14-pica  inch,  to  35  and 
42  cents,  respi-ctively. 
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Court  outlaws 
state  censorship 
of  college  paper 

Boston 

U.S.  District  Judge  W. 
-Arthur  Garrity  Jr  said  a  system 
of  faculty  control  over  a  student 
newspaper  at  a  state  college  vio¬ 
lated  the  spirit  of  the  First 
-Amendment. 

He  ruled,  in  effect,  that  Dr. 
James  H.  Hammond,  president 
of  Fitchburg  State  College, 
could  not  impose  arbitrary,’  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  matter  to  be 
published. 

“Students  may  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  expression  of  those 
.sentiments  that  are  officially  ap¬ 
proved,”  wrote  Judge  Garrity  in 
a  case  that  involved  pre-censor¬ 
ship  of  an  article  written  by 
Eldridgp  Cleaver,  the  Black 
Panther  leader,  for  the  Cycle. 

Hammond  cut  off  funds  for 
the  Cycle  when  he  learned  of  the 
editors’  plans  to  publi.sh  the 
Cleaver  article  which  he  consid¬ 
ered  obscene.  Later  he  set  up  a 
faculty  advisory  board  to  re¬ 
view  material  submitted  to  the 
Cycle. 

The  judge  said  that  the  state, 
“having  fostered  a  campus 
newspaper,  may  not  impose  ar¬ 
bitrary  restrictions  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  be  communicated.  .  .  .  The 
system  devised  by  Hammond 
lacks  even  the  semblance  of  any 
of  the  safeguards  the  Supreme 
Court  has  demanded”  against 
previous  restraint  of  expres¬ 
sion. 

• 

School  ^roup  hacks 
Information  Center 

The  -American  Society  of 
Journalism  School  Administra¬ 
tors  has  become  the  first  edu¬ 
cators’  group  to  join  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Center  at 
Columbia,  Mo.  as  a  sustaining 
memlier. 

ASJS.A’s  president,  Russell  J. 
Jandoli,  chainnan  of  St.  Bona- 
v'enture  Univ'ersity’s  Journalism 
department,  said  members  of 
the  78-.school  organization  have 
voted  to  supi)ort  the  FOI  Cen¬ 
ter’s  activities.  Individual  news¬ 
papers  comprise  about  45%  of 
the  Center’s  173  sustaining 
members,  with  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  another  11%  and 
12  state  newspai)er  associations 
about  7''c. 

The  Center,  on  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Missouri  campus  at  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Mo.,  publishes  a  num- 
lier  of  papers  annually  in  its 
effoi  ts  to  .support  press  freedom. 
It  maintains  a  Washington  of¬ 
fice  to  help  newsmen  in  search 
of  government  facts. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

POIJTICOS  START  RIVAL  I'APKR 
Ry  r.rai^  T<»iiikinson 


A  reprinted  exjjose  series  run 
by  the  Seicport  (Tenn.)  Plain 
Talk,  revealin>t  allejjed  {traft 
and  corruption  in  the  county,  is 
havinjt  immediate  repercussions 
— local  i)oliticians  are  launching 
their  own  paper. 

This  move  against  the  Plain 
Talk,  which  is  owned  by  John 
M.  Jones,  comes  on  the  heels  of 
overt  violence  against  another 
paper  partly  owned  by  Jones, 
the  Monroe  County  (Tenn.) 
Iteinocrat.  In  January  the 
Democrat  was  the  target  of  a 
successful  arson  attempt,  (E&P, 
January  24). 

In  this  latest  mov^e,  in  New¬ 
port,  unrelated  to  the  events  in 
Monroe  County,  an  estimated 
8(1  persons  are  stockholders  in 
the  newly  formed  but  yet  to  be, 
published,  Cocke  County  Ban¬ 
ner.  Included  among  the  found¬ 
ers  are  Shannon  Bush,  owner  of 
a  construction  company;  C.  B. 
Proffitt,  Cocke  County  road  su¬ 
perintendent;  J.  L.  Moore, 
Cocke  County  tax  assessor; 
George  R.  Shepherd,  circuit 
court  judge,  and  other  })olitical 
figures. 

The  series  w’hich  caused  the 
stir  was  a  reprint  of  a  Knox¬ 
ville  News-Sentinel  series  writ¬ 
ten  by  reporter  Willard  Yar¬ 
brough. 

The  series  exposed  corruption 
in  Cocke  County,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  the  Plain  Talk  reprinted 
nearly  a  full  page  account  of 
the  text  of  the  U.S.  grand  jury 
indictment  of  a  local  sheriff, 
four  of  his  deputies,  two  high¬ 
way  patrolmen,  four  county  con¬ 
stables,  and  a  bondsman,  all  on 
the  charge  of  violating  the  civil 
rights  of  certain  people. 

Kditorialixed  loo 

The  Plain  Talk  followed  up 
the  series  with  editorials  calling 
for  an  investigation  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  works  and  a  full  scale  clean¬ 
up.  Shortly  thereafter  plans  for 
the  Banner  were  announced.  Ex¬ 
pected  publication  date  is  some¬ 
time  in  March. 

Editor  for  the  Banner  is  Mrs. 
Ola  Fancher,  sister  of  Judge 
Shepherd.  Mrs.  Fancher  until 
just  recently  was  news  editor  at 
the  Plain  Talk.  She  resigned  to 
take  her  jiresent  position. 

Mrs.  Fancher  began  with  the 
Plain  Talk  when  the  paper  be¬ 
longed  to  Judge  Shepherd.  He 
sold  it  to  Jones  in  1960.  Mrs. 
Fancher,  ciuestioned  alwut  the 
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new  paper,  said  that  she  has 
not  bt^en  “authorized”  to  say 
anything  al)out  it. 

A  similar  “no-comment”  re¬ 
sponse  was  made  by  Plain  Talk 
editor,  .Arthur  L.  Petrey,  when 
asked  to  comment  on  the  New¬ 
port  situation. 

Petrey,  it  was  later  explained 
by  John  M.  Jones  Jr.,  son  of 
the  owner,  was  merely  express¬ 
ing  the  policy  of  the  Plain  Talk 
which  is  to  ignore  the  new  pa¬ 
per  and  avoid  a  conflict  of  per¬ 
sonalities. 

Prior  to  announcing  the  new 
paper,  the  various  persons  in¬ 
volved  tried  to  purchase  the 
Plain  Talk  from  Jones,  who 
turned  dowm  their  offer. 

The  senior  Jones,  aside  from 
his  interests  in  the  Plain  Talk 
and  Monroe  County  Democrat, 
also  has  interests  in  the  Green¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Daily  Sun  (of 
W’hich  Jones  is  editor),  the 
Daily  Post-Athenian,  the  Eto¬ 
wah  (Tenn.)  Enterprise,  and 
the  Demopolis  (Ala.)  Times. 

Judge  owned  building 

The  Banner,  according  to  the 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel,  w’ill 
be  housed  in  a  building  former¬ 
ly  occupied  by  the  Plain  Talk. 
The  building  belongs  to  Judge 
Shepherd  and  to  Benton  Giles, 
a  former  judge. 

An  offset  press,  valued  at 
.$57,000,  will  be  installed  for  the 
Banner  and  other  costs  for 
launching  the  paper  bring  the 
start-up  cost  to  $80,000  to  $90,- 
000,  the  News-Sentinel  said. 

Meanwhile,  curious  about 
what  his  readers  thought  of  the 
Plain  Talk,  the  senior  Jones 
mailed  out  6,000  questionnaires 
to  subscriliers.  The  paper  has 
alx)ut  7,000  total  circulation  and 
is  printed  twice  a  week. 

The  results  of  the  mailing, 
Jones  reported,  show’ed  over- 
w’helming  support  foi-  the  paper. 
Many  reportedly  said,  “keep  on 
telling  it  like  it  is.” 

The  Plain  Talk  will  maintain 
its  position  of  avoiding  direct 
conflict  with  the  Banner,  said 
Jones  Jr.,  adding  that  “w’e  will 
survive.” 

The  Plain  Talk’s  chances  of 
suiw’ival  were  said  to  be  very 
good  by  Bill  Pierce,  a  News- 
Sentinel  writer,  who  pointed  out 
that  Jones  has  a  well  run  opera¬ 
tion  which  uses  modern  tech- 
ni()ues  such  as  offset. 
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The  senioi-  Jones  said  that 
while  the  Banner  interests  are 
“serious  about  trying”  to  put 
out  a  paper,  he  sees  this  as  the 
“last  gasp”  of  a  political  hier¬ 
archy  on  its  way  out. 

*  *  * 

Ernie  Briles  hailed 
as  ‘w«ii  of  trnth^ 

I.AWRKNCE,  Kans. 

“The  truth  has  made  him 
free.  His  yea  means  yea  and  his 
nay  means  nay.  He  is  a  great 
Kansas  editor  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  William  Allen  White  tra¬ 
dition.  He  is  Ernest  Austin 
Briles.” 

With  these  words,  John  Con- 
ard,  speaker  of  the  Kansas 
House  and  publisher  of  the 
Kiowa  County  Sif/nal,  concluded 
his  introtluction  of  Ernest  A. 
Briles  of  the  Stafford  Courier, 
recipient  of  the  William  Allen 
W’hite  Foundation’s  1970  Kan- 
.sas  Editor  of  the  Year  Award. 

The  award  was  presented 
February  11  at  the  University 
of  Kansas’  William  Allen  White 
Day  luncheon. 

“Truth,  loyalty,  honor,  cour¬ 
age,  humility,  fair-mindedness, 
concern  .  .  .  These  words  arise 
again  and  again  as  governors, 
legislators,  fedlow  editors,  fellow 
businessmen,  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  describe  the  life,  the  char¬ 
acter  and  service  of  a  truly  be¬ 
loved  country  editor,  Ernie 
Briles  of  the  Stafford  Courier,” 
Conard  said. 

He  describes  Briles  as  a  “Kan¬ 
sas  newspaperman  who  fully 
exemplifies  the  William  Allen 
White  ideals  in  journalism  and 
in  service  to  his  profession  and 
his  community.” 

Briles  was  born  in  1892  in 
Coffey  County,  at  Crandall,  a 
town  which  no  longer  exists. 

After  attending  (.^ampbell  Col¬ 
lege  at  Holton,  Kan.,  Briles  got 
his  first  job  teaching  math  and 
science  and  coaching  football  at 
Winchester  High  School. 

.4fter  two  years  of  teaching 
in  the  Philippines,  Briles  de¬ 
cided  he  wanted  to  go  into  news¬ 
paper  work. 

“Young  Ernie  Briles,  just 
back  from  the  Philippines  and 
just  married,  applied  for  a  job 
on  the  Kansas  City  Star,”  Con¬ 
ard  said.  ‘Sori-y,’  they  said,  ‘we 
never  hire  a  man  with  no  ex¬ 
perience.’  He  got  the  same 
brush-off  at  the  Topeka  Daily 
Capital  and  the  Topeka  State 
Journal." 

The  late  W’ill  Beck  of  the 
Holton  Recorder  told  him  to  buy 
a  paper  of  his  own  and  in  1915 
he  purchased  the  Stafford 
County  Repuhlica)!  for  $4,0()(). 
Two  years  later  he  combined  it 
with  the  Stafford  Courier. 

“About  a  year  ago  he  suffered 
a  stroke  and  was  laid  up  for  90 
days,”  Conard  said,  “but  now’ 


Ernest  A.  Briles 


he’s  back  on  the  job,  turning  out 
his  highly  popular  column  and 
at  least  one  carefully  written 
editorial  each  week.  Just  last 
month  he  re-stated  the  policy 
which  has  guided  him  and  the 
Courier  for  more  than  50  years: 
‘We  first  w’ant  to  be  very  sure 
we  publish  the  truth,  nothing 
but  the  truth  and  that  we  do  not 
use  rumor  and  gossip’.” 


Prewi  is  ahsorbeil 
by  ITT  Worldooni 

Washington 
The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  approved  ap¬ 
plications  for  the  merger  of 
Press  W’ireless  Inc.  into  ITT 
W’orld  Communications  Inc. 
Press  Wireless  is  w’holly  owned 
by  the  .American  Cable  and 
Radio  Corporation,  which  also 
owns  ITT  W’orldcom.  ITT 
W’orldcom  is  to  provide  all  sei’\’- 
ices  now  provided  by  Press 
W  i  reless. 

The  Commission’s  order 
granted  the  a|)|)lication  of  Press 
Wii-eless  to  discontinue  all  of 
its  interstate  and  foreign  com¬ 
munications  services,  including 
closure  of  its  offices  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Building,  W’ashing- 
ton. 

The  FCC  said  that  the  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  of  Press  W’ireless 
shows  total  assets  of  $.‘1,805  mil¬ 
lion  and  liabilities  of  $.592  mil¬ 
lion.  ITT  WorldCom  must  as¬ 
sume  all  of  the  liabilities  and 
obligations  of  Press  Wireless 
which  w’as  created  by  a  group 
of  newspaper  nublishers  during 
World  War  H. 

• 

Cbalk  folds  weekly 

Washington 
O.  Roy  Chalk’s  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  the  Washiuytou  Exam- 
iuer,  has  suspended  iniblication. 
It  had  been  distributed  free  on 
bus  lines  owned  by  Chalk  since 
September,  1967.  Through  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Trans  Caribbean  Air¬ 
ways,  Chalk  owns  El  Diario-La 
Preusa  in  New  York. 
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Tour  diary 

(Continued  tram  pn;/e  12) 

of  explanations — and  cartons  of 
ordinary  and  chocolate  milk. 
Both  explanations  and  milk  are 
obviously  appreciated;  the  edi¬ 
tors  down  the  milk  lustily 
throufrh  straws. 

Ar$;iiin^  racial  problems 

January  24 — Chicago  again, 
to  meet  some  Negro  leaders.  We 
hear  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson 
preach  at  Operation  Breadbas¬ 
ket  which  is  pushing  a  voter 
registration  campaign.  It’s  im¬ 
possible  to  interpret  during  the 
sermon.  The  Russians  find  the 
experience  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  and  i)uzzling.  We  lunch 
at  the  editorial  offices  of  the 
Cliicaf/o  Defender.  Our  hosts  go 
all  out  to  make  us  feel  comfort¬ 
able.  There  is  sharp  questioning 
at  lunch  about  .American  racial 
problems.  There  is  also  some 
sharp  counter-questioning  about 
alleged  repression  of  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  I’m  not  sure  any 
meeting  of  the  minds  was 
achieved. 

We  fly  to  San  Francisco  in 
the  afternoon. 

January  2') — We  are  ex¬ 
hausted  but  grateful  for  the 
mild,  clear  San  Francisco 
weather.  We  do  a  leisurely  Sun¬ 
day  tour  of  the  subway  system 
being  constructed  under  San 
Fiancisco  Ray.  The  Russians 
are  delighted  to  learn  that  some 
crowd  control  features  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Lenin¬ 
grad  subway  system. 

Bickcliiig  in  San  FranciM-n 

January  21! — The  first  crisis. 
It  hits  soon  after  we  arrive  for 
a  dinner  at  the  San  Francisco 
Press  Club  after  meeting  with 
(lovernor  Reagan  in  Sacra¬ 
mento.  Representatives  of  sev¬ 
eral  Jewish  organizations  dem¬ 
onstrate  against  the  conditions 
of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
urge  a  ((uiet  talk  between  Eph¬ 
raim  Margolin,  one  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  representatives,  and  three 
Soviet  delegation  members.  The 
conversation  is  subdued,  digni¬ 
fied.  But  outside  an  unidentified 
picket  raises  a  placard  on  which 
are  drawn  the  hammer  and 
sickle,  the  Soviet  emblem,  and 
the  swastika,  the  Nazi  symbol. 
The  Russians  are  insulted.  They 
call  the  |)lacard  desecration  of 
their  flag.  One  Soviet  editor  bit¬ 
terly  recalls  that  he  lost  16  rela¬ 
tives  in  the  fight  against  the 
Nazis.  I  am  berated  for  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  stop  the  demonstra¬ 
tion.  I  explain  that  peaceful 
demonstrations  in  the  United 
States  are  part  of  our  freedom 
of  expression. 

January  27 — We  spend  our 


time  profitably  in  Los  .Angeles 
visiting  the  NBC  television  op¬ 
erations,  the  Rand  Corporation, 
and  the  Irvine  Ranch,  which  is 
developing  90,000  acres  into 
business,  agricultural,  and  resi¬ 
dential  sectors.  One  of  the  high 
points  of  the  visit  to  Los  An¬ 
geles  is  a  party  in  Hollywood 
given  by  Steve  McQueen.  Jane 
Fonda  charms  Lukovets  and 
Yakovlev,  and  regales  them  with 
ob.servations  of  her  trip  to  Rus¬ 
sia  five  years  ago.  The  three 
seem  to  agree  that  Russians  act 
more  humanely  among  them¬ 
selves  than  Americans  do;  “The 
scramble  for  the  almighty  dol¬ 
lar,”  they  conclude,  “is  a  cor¬ 
rupting  influence  in  American 
life.” 

Vodka  for  policemen 

January  30-31 — New  Orleans. 
Again  we  are  picketed:  Cubans 
protest  Soviet  support  for  Pre¬ 
mier  Fidel  Castro;  Jews  pro¬ 
test  the  treatment  of  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Thei-e  is  even 
a  momentary  bomb  scare  during 
dinner  at  International  House. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  our  stay  in  New  Orleans  we 
are  accomjjanied  by  three  plain- 
clothesmen.  The  policemen  make 
a  great  personal  hit  with  the 
Russians.  The  editors  give  them 
bottles  of  vodka  as  presents. 

One  disappointment:  The 
Russians  find  that  shopping  is 
not  as  easy  in  capitalist  .Amer¬ 
ica  as  they  had  been  led  to  be¬ 
lieve.  Some  items  are  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get — like,  lightweight 
fishing  line,  Scotchgard  stain¬ 
less  uphohstery  material,  and 
.  .  .  swizzle  sticks. 

February  1-3  —  Washington. 
Our  stay  here  is  hectic.  We  are 
chauffered  around  in  black  lim- 
cusines.  The  weather  starts  off 
mild,  the  beauty  of  the  imposing 
federal  buildings  and  the  land¬ 


scaping  make  a  favorable  im¬ 
pression.  Some  of  the  editors 
are  in  a  jocular  mood  now. 

We  are  graciously  received  on 
Capitol  Hill,  at  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  at  the  White 
House.  The  Russians  find  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Rogers  astute,  and 
skilled  at  parrying  with  jour¬ 
nalists.  But  they  suspect  that 
Presidential  adviser  Kissinger  is 
a  power  behind  the  throne.  They 
are  impressed  by  his  calm  man¬ 
ner,  his  reasoned  approach  and 
note  his  German  accent. 

February  4 — A  new  blow  to 
our  spirits!  At  5  A.M.  our  flight 
to  New  York  is  cancelled.  W’e 
make  a  switch  to  the  7:30  A.M. 
Metroliner  train  to  New  York. 
The  remaining  hours  in  the 
United  States  are  devoted  pri¬ 
marily  to  shopping,  and  visiting 
with  New  York-based  Soviet 
correspondents. 

<>olden  p«‘ns  for  golden  words 

February  5 — I  )eparture  day. 
Suddenly  after  breakfast,  the 
departure  looks  like  it  will  be 
marred  by  the  Student  Struggle 
for  Russian  Jews  who  mass  at 
the  hotel.  I  arrange  a  hasty 
meeting  between  Jacob  Birn- 
baum  of  Student  Struggle  and 
G.  O.  Zimanas,  the  Soviet  Lith¬ 
uanian  editor  who  is  of  Jewish 
ancestry.  Birnbaum  and  Zim¬ 
anas  reach  little  understanding: 
but  the  fact  that  they  talk  eases 
the  situation  and  eventually  the 
demonstrators  disappear. 

The  Soviet  delegation  is 
loaded  into  a  bus  and  driven  to 
Kennedy  .Airport.  ASNE  repre 
sentatives  toast  them  in  cham¬ 
pagne,  and  present  them  with 
golden  ball  point  pens.  “Golden 
pens  with  which  to  write  golden 
words,”  says  one  editor  happily. 
Delegation  leader  Tolkunov  is 
less  lyrical ;  he  promises  serious, 
substantive  articles. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

Feb.  II  Feb.  18 
(New  York  Stock  Exchange) 


Berkey  Photo  . 

.  .  12% 

13% 

Boise  Cascade  . 

.  47% 

481/4 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg.  .. 

.  28% 

34% 

Cowles  Communications 

.  8 

7V7 

Crowell  Collier  . 

.  24% 

243/4 

Crown  Zellerbach 

.  .  30% 

293/4 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

.  29% 

27% 

Dayco  Coro.  . 

.  20% 

203, 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

.  803/4 

83% 

Eltra  Corp . 

.  25 

25 

Fairchild  Camera 

.  83% 

873/4 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding 

■  10% 

10% 

Gannett  Co  . 

.  27% 

27% 

Georgia  Pacific  . 

.  50% 

493/4 

Great  Northern  Paper 

.  46 

443/, 

Harris  Intertype 

.  13 

453/4 

Inmont 

.  13% 

123/4 

International  Paper 

.  34% 

35 

Kimberly  Clark 

.  49% 

47% 

Knight  Newspapers 

.  38% 

37% 

North  American  Rockwel 

.  18 

171/7 

Republic  Corp . 

■  22% 

21% 

Richardson  Co. 

.  17% 

17% 

J.  W.  Thompson 

■  30% 

29'/, 

Time  Inc . 

.  31 

29% 

Times  Mirror  . 

.  37% 

343/, 

White  Consolidated 

.  173/4 

18 

(American  Stock 

Exchange) 

Digital  Equipment 

.  119 

120'/, 

Domtar 
Ehrcnreich  Photc 
Milgo  Electronics 
New  York  Times 
Papert,  Koenig,  Lois 
Southwest  Forest  Ind. 
Wood  Industries 


I3J/4  143/a 

24  23% 

71%  483:, 
33%  33 
9%  9% 

19%  19% 
14%  14% 


(Over  the  Counter) 


Booth  Newspapers 
Boston  Herald-Traveler 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Com.  Coro. 

Dow  Jones 
Downe  Comms. 

Doyle.  Dane.  Bernbach 
Federated  Publications 
Grey  Advtg. 

Hurletron 

Lee  Enterprises 

Media  General 

Ogiivy,  Mather 

Panax 

Photon 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.) 
Bidder  Pubs. 

Wells.  Rich.  Green 


37  341/2 

42  42 

38  38 

12%  12% 
49  4834 

123/4  13 
19%  193/4 
24  24% 

11%  11% 
5%  53/4 

20%  203,4 

333/4  33 
19%  19% 
2%  2% 
11%  11% 
143/4  15% 
17%  17% 
12%  11% 


(Canadian  Exchanges) 


Abitibi 
B.  C.  Forest 
Great  Lakes  Paper 
MacMillan.  Bloedel 
Southam  Press 
Thomson  Newspapers 


123/4  12% 
34  32% 

23%  23 
29%  30% 
59%  58 
23  23 


Russians  see  Americans 
turning  away  from  ‘myth’ 


Some  “basic  observations”  on 
their  visit  were  written  for  the 
Moscow  Xeu's  by  two  members 
of  the  Soviet  group — H.  Vladi¬ 
mirsky  and  A.  Laurinciukas. 
They  concurred  in  the  following 
remarks: 

“The  ‘cold  war’  policy  myths 
about  the  danger  of  Soviet  ag¬ 
gression  or  the  world  Commun¬ 
ist  conspiracy  have  been  proved 
invalid,  and  increasing  numbers 
of  Americans  are  turning  away 
from  the.se  concoctions.  .  .  . 

lnleref«l  in  I'SSH  up 

“Ten  years  ago  it  could  hardly 
have  been  exjjected  for  us  to  get 


an  invitation  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  to  have  a  candid 
talk  with  its  executives.” 

“Serious  interest  in  the  life  of 
the  Soviet  Union  has  increased 
among  American  people.  On  the 
other  hand  .  .  .  Americans  are 
most  superficially  informed 
about  our  life,  and  the  news 
which  reaches  them  in  many 
cases  is  remote  from  reality  an<l 
objectivity.” 

They  attribute  anti-Soviet 
demonstrations  to  “petty  emi- 
gree  groups  and  Zionists  who 
are  prepared  to  go  any  length 
to  hinder  Soviet- American  rela¬ 
tions.” 


Suffolk  Sun’s  loss 
put  around  $2  million 

A  loss  from  the  ill-fated  Suf¬ 
folk  Sun  of  $1.9  million  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  report  of  Cowles 
Communications  Inc.  for  1969. 
The  Sun,  a  daily  newspaper  on 
Long  Island,  was  closed  last 
October  after  three  years  of 
operation. 

Cowles  reported  operating 
profit  of  $291,000  for  1969,  as 
compared  with  a  loss  of  $1..3 
million  for  1968.  Revenue  in¬ 
creased  from  $167.2  million  to 
$17.12  million.  Against  the  Sun 
loss  the  company  charged  tax 
credits  of  $861,000. 

FrancliisiX’s  were  attacked 


A  loss  of  $3.7  million,  before 
tax  credits,  is  anticipated  with 
the  elimination  of  many  of  the 
company’s  subscription  sales 
franchises  which  have  lieen 
under  attack  by  governmental 
agencies. 
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Deaths 

Robkrt  M.  Bekr,  65,  former 
president-publisher  of  the  Ash- 
lund  (O.)  Timen-Gazette-,  past 
president  of  the  Photofjraphic 
Society  of  America;  Feb.  10. 

♦  *  * 

James  N.  Roe,  70,  a  former 
co-owTier  of  the  Ilryan  (O.) 
Press;  Feb.  2. 

*  ♦  * 

Keen  Johnson,  74,  former 
president  of  the  Richmond  (Ky.) 
Daily  Register  and  Governor  of 
Kentucky;  Feb.  7. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Leeds  Moberley,  64,  retired 
(1966)  rewriteman  at  the  Xew 
York  Xews  for  20  years;  Feb.  7. 

5|:  *  * 

Harry  F.  Bisey,  85,  retired 
managinp;  editor  of  the  Colum- 
has  (0.)  Citizen,  and  chief  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  bureau  for 
Ohio;  Feb.  8. 

♦  *  ❖ 

Raymond  H.  Beach,  81,  re¬ 
tired  circulation  manager, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Newspa¬ 
pers;  Feb.  8. 

*  ♦  * 

Dorothea  Lewis.  80,  society 
editor,  Meriden  (Conn.)  Jour¬ 
nal;  Feb.  7. 

Jl:  :ic 

John  F.  Kelly,  formerly  with 
Hartford  Courant,  Xeir  York 
Herald  Tribune,  and  at  one  time 
executive  editor,  European  edi¬ 
tion  of  Stars  &  Stripes;  Feb.  5. 
*  *  * 

Charles  Bourassa,  78,  presi- 
ent  of  Montreal-Mat  in  from 
1947  to  1960;  Feb.  11. 

*  ♦  * 

Howard  B.  Bloomer,  Jr,  62, 
former  editor  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Arlington  (Va.)  Sun; 
Feb.  9. 

♦  ♦  * 


Donald  H.  O’Kane,  68,  re¬ 
tired  publisher  of  the  Eureka 
(Calif.)  Times-Standard;  Feb. 
12. 

*  +  * 

Whipple  Y.  Chester,  82,  re¬ 
tired  advertising  salesman  for 
the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury 
and  News;  Jan.  1.3. 

4:  *  ^ 

Mrs.  Emily  Jones,  84,  news 
staffer  on  the  Eureka  (Calif.) 
Tiiues-Sfandard,  who  made  news 
while  campaigning  for  mayor  of 
Eureka  in  the  earlv  1930’s;  Jan. 
18. 


G.  A.  Smith  Jr,  64,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Roa¬ 
noke  (Va.)  Times  and  World- 
News;  Feb.  7. 

*  *  * 

Albert  Kraus,  former  chief 
photographer  for  the  Montgom- 
e}~y  (Ala.)  Advertiser-Jouimal; 
Feb.  5. 

*  *  * 

Robert  A.  Cooke,  71,  retired 
(1966)  manager  of  the  traffic 
department  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion;  Feb.  17. 


Francis  0.  Boylon,  58,  jiresi- 
dent  of  Crown  Zellerbach  Co.; 
Feb.  17. 

*  *  * 

Robert  S.  Bird,  65,  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
from  1911  to  1966;  senior  editor 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post; 
Feb.  18. 


1  classified  section 

1  Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Appraisers — Consultants 

Meivspaper  Brokers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE',  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  imr- 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

Newspaiier  Management  Available! 
Phil  ITirner  Associates 

430  E.  Verdugo  Ave.,  Suite  I 
Beautiful  Downtown  Burbank  91501 

JOS.  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 

3-daily.  6-weekly  sales  1969 

2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Ca 
—92806 

H  u  si  ness  Opport  u  n  i  ties 

Th**  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 

1  18  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10010. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 49001.  Ph:  349-7422 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.’ 

MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Apfiraisals-Consultation 

191  N,  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif.  91786 

Helen  Wy.man  Airman,  76, 
reporter  for  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican  and  other 
newspapers  for  several  years; 
Jan.  23. 

*  *  * 

Tom.me  Clark  Call,  53,  an 
editorial  writer  for  the  Corpus 
Cbristi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times ; 
F’eb.  15. 


ANNOl  NCEMKNTS 

Meirspapers  For  Sale 

SMALL.  OLD  WE.ST  VA.  DAILY— 
Your  chance  to  own  your  own  news¬ 
paper.  Quirk,  easy  purchase  |)Ossible. 
Contact:  Oral  S.  Pfliut.  1.">T  N.  Third 
St..  Steul)enville,  Ohio — (AC  611) 
AT  3-3421. 

DAILIES,  choice  of  two.  Chart  Area  6 
or  7:  $200. <100  or  $7.). 000  down.  Einan- 
ci.al  references.  J.  A.  Snyder.  Newspa¬ 
per  Broker.  2234  E.  lionineya  Dr.,  -Ana¬ 
heim.  Cal.  92S06. 

SMALL  NEWSPAPER  OWNERSHIP 
opportunity.  Midwest  outfit  has  three 
or  four  smallish  weeklies  just  crying 
develoi>ment.  Unburdened  with  obso¬ 
lete  plants:  offset  page  paste-up-rea<ly 
OQuipited.  Now  rloing  $2*M-$38M: 
should  be  $40M-$30M  volume.  Part  or 
total  ownership  for  right  "family 
team"  type,  with  moilest  few  thousand 
inflated  dollars  to  invest.  We  need 
working-management  help.  If  you  fit 
and  don’t  want  to  work  for  "other 
fellow"  all  your  life,  write  Box  246, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY  in  North, 
western  Indiana.  Dominant  in  county — 
exclusive  in  community.  Real  opiwr- 
tunity  for  go-getter.  $23,000  down. 
Pleas'e  give  brief  biogra|)hy.  Larry 
Towe  Agency.  472  Fletcher,  Winter 
Park,  Fla.  32789. 

NO  POLI-UTION.  SMOG 
OR  CONGESTION  HERE 
But  in  Northern  New  England  there 
is  a  modern,  offset  weekly  that  is  very 
profitable.  Gross  in  1969  was  over 
$140,000.  Circulation  over  .5,000  ABC. 
Paper  vvas  built  on  modern  ideas  and 
is  largest  in  its  county.  Box  245,  Eclitor 
&  Publisher. 

ANXIOUS  TO  BUA".’  Eight  good  week¬ 
lies  available;  5  in  N.A'.  State,  3  in 
New  England.  Prices  range  from  $30M 
to  $40oSl.  Gixsl  terms  to  right  i>arty. 
Contact  H.  W.  Palmer.  .S44  Sumner 
Ave..  Syracuse.  N.Y.  13210. 

WEEKLY  serving  military  base.  $38M 
gross  net  10  i>ercent.  Editorial  mat¬ 
ter.  distribution  provided.  Printecl  on 
contract.  Excellent  man/wife  opera¬ 
tion.  $30M  with  $5M  down.  Zone  5. 
Box  302.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY  WEEKLY  and 
real  estate:  $7,500  down:  gross  $4SM. 
SELLERS  &  HOGUE,  1415  E.  Univer¬ 
sity  Dr.,  Mesa.  Ariz. — 85201. 

VERY  PROFITABLE  Western  Offset 
county-seat  exclusive  weekly.  $25,000 
down  for  $100,000  gross.  J.  -A.  Snyder. 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim  Cal.  92806. 


Richard  E.  Lowe,  .53,  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Vnio)i  reporter; 
former  news  eitor  of  the  Palm 
Sp7-ings  Desert  Sun;  Feb.  9. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Thomas  H.  Gibbons,  64, 
charts  editor  for  the  Morning 
Telegraph ;  Feb.  11. 

*  ♦  * 

Lee  W.  Stanley,  84,  creator 
of  the  comic  panel,  “The  Old 
Home  Town,”  in  1920  while 
he  was  working  at  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press;  Feb.  11. 

*  *  * 

Edward  1).  Garner,  66,  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
News  and  Observer;  Jan.  16. 

♦  *  * 

Loren  R.  Taylor,  35,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Gaithers¬ 
burg  (Md.)  Gazette;  Feb.  11. 

♦  ♦  * 

M.  L.  Tyler,  75,  former  New 
England  manager  of  Paul  Block 
&  Associates;  Feb.  6. 


Metvspaper  Itrt^kers 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  i>er- 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


PAINE 

Daily  Newspapers — Nationwide  Service 
AbV>ott  E'.  Paine,  Ph :  (714)  886-4319 
Vernon  V.  Paine,  Ph  :  (714)  624-8735 
Monte  M.  Miller,  Pat  Miller,  salesmen 

305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif. — 91711. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne- 
Kotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  an<l  weekly  news- 
pai)ers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (AC  813)  733-8053  nishts;  or 

w’rite  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach. 
Florida  33515  No  obligation,  of  course. 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
pai>€r  proi>erties  -sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph :  (AC  205)  546-3357. 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr.. 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburjr,  Orejron  97470 


ISpH'spapers  For  Sale 

$25,000  DOWN  for  Western  SEA- 
COAST,  offset  weekly  in  growing  city. 
Nice  climate,  nice  living.  Needs  aggres¬ 
sive  publisher.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspa¬ 
per  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim  Cal.  92806. 

HIGHLY  PROFITABLE,  exciting 
second-class  controlled  circulation 
monthly  newspai>er/magazine  serving 
three  New  England  towns  near  the 
very  desirable  southern  N.H.  border: 
5-year  growth  record.  Available  only 
l)€cause  of  other  family  interests,  with 
or  without  real  estate  and  equipment. 
Box  235,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BY  THE  BLUE  PACIFIC,  only  $5,000 
down  buys  $45,000  gross,  offset  weekly, 
attractive  tax  situation.  Nee<ls  vigorous 
community-type  publisher.  J.  A.  Sny¬ 
der.  Newspaper  Broker.  2234  E.  Rom¬ 
neya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  C)al.  92806. 

LONG  ESTABLISHED  DAILY 
You  can  own  it  with  .$50,000  down 
plus  working  capital  at  2^'*  times  gross 
if  you  have  exi)erience  to  make  most 
of  it.  Complete  rotary  letterpress  plant. 
GfKxl  Area  3  county-seat.  Box  228, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

$12,000  DOWN  buys  sound,  exclusive, 
$42,000  gross  letterpress  weekly  in 
l)eautiful  northern  California,  mild 
climate.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana- 
l  heim.  Cal.  92806. 


STRONG  MIDWEST  WEEKLY  offset 
newspaper:  gross  $80,000:  printed  in 
central  plant:  also  does  commercial 
printing  with  new  11  x  17  offset  press 
with  camera  and  plate  l)urner.  GfMKi 
money-maker;  other  interests  for  sell¬ 
ing.  Box  314.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

AVAILABLE 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast 
and  Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt  RxL.  Wheaton,  Ill. 


NEWSPAPER  GROUP.  Northern  Ohio, 
offs«*t:  printing  own  an<l  caitside  pub¬ 
lications.  $90,000  gross-nets  $23,000 
l>€fore  depreciation.  Price:  $80,000; 
$15,000  down.  Box  306.  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SUBURBAN  GROUP.  Chait  Area  8, 
w’eeklies  offset,  rapid  growth  area,  fine 
climate,  owner  needs  capital,  sell  out¬ 
right  for  $150,000  down.  J.  A.  Snyder. 
Newspai>er  Broker.  2234  E,  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim  Cal.  92806. 


ISeivspapers  Watiteil 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for 
your  newspaper.  Neuspaper  Service 
Company.  Inc.,  P.  O.  I)rawer  12428, 
Panama  City,  Florida  82  401. 

$10-$20.0(M)  DOWN  rural  or  suburban 
weekl.v.  /ones  7-8-9.  808  Jo  Anne, 

Roseville,  Calif. — 95678. 
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ANMML  M  KMKNTS 

Publications  For  Sale 


LIKE  COLE? 

Monthly  no!f  t.<  w-^PiiT'tr  zcfofd  in  on 
the  nntion's  ='i  l.niticipntion  sport. 
Eloridn-hnsed.  Wide  cirtiiliition.  Profit¬ 
able.  .'jtl';  available  for  artive  or  in- 
aoti''e  pjirtner.  yl2.non_  Write  Box  2*.t4, 
Esiitor  &  Publisher. 


NK\\ 

Features  Availaltle 

C.VRTOOX  HEMOR  SERVICE 
Quarterly,  seasontil.  3fi  FTfNNY  panels. 
18  two-columns,  18  1-coIumn,  varying 
depths  .  .  .  the  perfect  filler.  Current 
issue  being  mailed  to  2.s0  subscrilters 
including  many  Week-end  Magazines. 
Mats,  Glossies.  Our  hth  year.  Testi¬ 
monials  galore.  Inexriensive.  Gates 
features,  Inc.,  3.'I-63  88th  St.,  Jackson 
Heights,  N.Y. — 113?2. 

WEEKLY  HOlKtSCOPE  BY  OLGA  will 
incretise  your  readership.  In  over  130 
newspapers.  Repro.  proof  form.  First 
month  trial  E'REE.  Write;  Queen  City 
Publishers.  724  S.  Braun  St.,  Denver, 
Colo.— S0228. 


CLASSIFIED 

Ailverlisinti  Rates 
"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
I  Payable  with  order) 


4-week$ .  $1.00  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks . $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  .  $1.30  per  line. 


Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Hesitant  about  answering 
a  blind  'help  wanted'  ad? 
Respondents  desiring  to  avoid  send¬ 
ing  a  resume  to  specific  newspapers 
or  organizations  can  stdl  do  so  by 
placing  same  in  an  envelope  ad¬ 
dressed  to  "Classified  Department" 
along  with  a  note  listing  the  com¬ 
panies  you  do  not  wish  your  appli¬ 
cation  to  reach.  We  will  screen  the 
matter  for  you. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS” 
tltemlttanee  should  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submitted  for  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.! 


4-weeks  .  $1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks .  $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  .  $1.80  per  line. 


DISPLAY - CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Etlilar  &  Ptiltlisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  2121  Plaza  2-7050 


NK\\SI»AI»KK  .SKKVICE.S 

ISeuspaper—Job  Printing 

ROTARY  LETTERPRESS  TIME  avail- 
alile.  Newsprint  products;  quality  work 
only.  Write  or  'phone.  Paddock  Publi¬ 
cations.  Arlington  Heights,  Ill. — 60006. 
(AC  312)  394-'2300,  e.xt.  217. 


I‘ress  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKID.MORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  J.Vckson  2-6105 


.MACHINKKY  &  sri*l*I.IK.S 

Complete  Plant 


Complete  Newspaper  Plant 
SALE  ON  PREMISES 
MARCH  4,  5,  6,  7 

9  A.M.  'TIL  8  P.M.  DAILY 

LOCATION:  SUFFOLK  SUN 

303  MARCUS  BOULEVARD. 

DEER  PARK. 

LONG  ISLAND.  NEW  YORK 
18  late  style  Intertypes,  includ- 
inq  4  Monarehs.  C.  G  &  F's.  El¬ 
rods.  Ludlows.  general  news¬ 
paper  machinery  —  composing, 
stereo,  engraving  and  moilroom 
—everything  to  produce  a  doily 
newspaper.  First  quality  equip¬ 
ment.  Most  new  or  rebuilt  3 
years  ago. 

Complete  pressroom  including 
late  style  Hoe  color  convertible 
press  and  stereo  equipment. 

Write  or  call  for  details: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
A.Cv  616  221-9060 


(^ompipsing  Room 

JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO  Berlin. 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22.  N.Y.C.— 10010. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linot>T)^s — Intertypes —  Lud  lows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y..  N.Y.  10007. 


JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden 
traine<l  i>ersonnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Prorlucts, 
l.’>00  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  42S-.3223. 


ATF'  Model  B  Keyboard,  Photo  Unit 
and  6  Tvpe  Fonts,  Recently  overhauled. 
Best  otVer.  Ph:  (312 >  4.38-2398. 


THREE  LINOTYPES:  Comet— S;^137 
— one  magazine,  two  molds;  model  31 
— Sir.5964T — four  magazines,  four 
molds;  mo<i3l  14 — Sir42012 — three  mag¬ 
azines,  four  molds.  All  microtherm 
electric  i>ots,  Margach  feeders,  etc.  In 
excellent  condition  and  in  daily  pro¬ 
duction  until  our  recent  conversion. 
Attractively  priced.  The  Dailv  Reflec¬ 
tor.  Greenville  N,C.  (AC  919)  752-6166. 


3  FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITERS;  two  12- 
pt.  recording  machines  and  one  8-pt. 
reproducer;  all  three  in  e.xcellent  con¬ 
dition.  Friden  serviceman  will  verify. 
Pricetl  at  $1,1 00  each,  or  three  for 
$3,000.  Can  be  seen  in  ci>eration.  Del- 
marva  News,  Selbyville,  Dela. — 19975  ; 
or  *phone  (302)  436-8284,  or  (301)  352- 


MACHINKin  &  .SI  PFLIES 

C.ompo.sing  Room 

For  Sole — Immediate  Delivery 


INTERTYPE  FOTOSETTER 


Serial  no,  343 — 14  lens  camera; 
will  accommodate  sizes  up  to  and 
including  72-pt,  Complete  with  four 
Fotosetter  magazines,  full  comple¬ 
ment  of  mats,  SO  fonts  to  choose 
from.  Inspect  in  operation.  $7,000 
— fob — Kansas  City,  Mo. 

For  Further  Information  Contact: 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

1720  Ch.rry  St..  Kansas  City,  Mo.  MIW 
Arta  Code  SIS— 221-fOU 


LINASEC  I  COMPUTER  with  all  nec¬ 
essary  attachments  for  Linofilm  Quick 
and  hot  metal  Tape  processing — $16.- 
000:  one  Fairchild  2-magazine  Justify¬ 
ing  Perforator;  one  SP  1.5  Repro  Press. 
J.  D.  Vail  Jr.,  V^ail-Ballnu  Press, 
Inc.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.— 13902. 

POR  SALE — 9  Star-Parts  Auto-Perfs, 
7  non-counting.  2  count  ng — .'<1.300 
each.  Write  or  cal!  Charles  K’ser. 
Weaverville.  N.  C.  (AC  704)  645-3533. 

COMPUGRAPHIC  MACHINES  avail¬ 
able  on  our  leases  or  easy  pay  con¬ 
tracts.  We  stock  supplies  for  cold  type 
composing  mach-nes.  National  Pub¬ 
lishers'  Supply  Corp.,  Box  29.  Berlin, 
Wise.  54923  or  18  W.  22.  N.  Y.  10010. 

i  JUSTOWRITER  REPRODUCER  9  pt. 
Gal.  $1,000.  LCOVF  with  5  program 
panels  and  8  cams  with  stand  $3,000. 
Excellent  condition.  (609)  128-8994. 


NEAR-NEW  $3500  Fisher  processor  for 
photo-typesetting  paper,  M^x’el  A  (12*'» 
$2250;  Autotypist  with  ITS  co<lin»r. 
near  new  $13.50;  assorte<l  Photon  713 
tyi)e  strips-  $75  each:  Photon  713 
Matrix  <lrum“  $750:  Ph<»ton  713  point 
size  lenses.  6  and  14-point  $195  each: 
Welch  3852  transmission  light  source 
$  100.  J ustowriter  rejiroducers,  under 
maintenance.  8  Galvin.  8  Bell  Gothic. 
10  B(M)k  SloOO  each,  available  April. 
Write  Northwest  Photo  Ty!>e.  4308 
Jones  Ave.,  N.E.,  Renton.  Wash. — 
98055. 

PHOTON  560  phototypesetting  machine 
-  excellent  condition  right  and  wrong 
reading  ifrisms  pi  mat  attachment 
2  film  magazines  2  paper  tape  readers 
spare  parts.  5  eight  (8)  channel 
Friden  Flexowriters  with  Formal  iners 
I  -  1  year  old.  2  Teletype  DRPE  240 
I  characters  per  second  paper  tape 
punches.  1  Digitronic  automatic  tape 
8p(H>ler  L»r  T»hotoelectric  reader.  Con¬ 
tact  Joseph  Dupre.  Inforonics  Tnc..  '16 
Main  .St..  Maynard.  Mass.  017.54  Tel: 
617-897-SK1.5. 


FOR  SALE 

(sompygraphic 

JUSTAPE  COMPUTER 

Complete  with  aiitomatir  hyphena¬ 
tion,  no-spacchand  module,  cut  run¬ 
around  pro2’ram,  universal  width 
plug,  high  speed  buffer  unit,  offers 
an  out-put  speed  of  7.500  lines  per 
hour,  hi-dirertiona)  readers,  high 
speed  out-put  puncher,  10  width 
plugs.  Save  50<^  of  new  cost. 


For  further  infonnatiott  contact: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
(AC  816)  221-9060 


MACHIXKKY  &  .SI  PPUKS 

Engraving  Equipment 

FAIRmiLI)  SCAN-A-GRAVER,  serial 
65-3182.  Factory  rebuilt  5  years  aRO. 
65  line  screen.  stereoty|)es  l«autifully. 
Available  about  April  15.  $750.00.  Wil¬ 
liam  Futrelle,  Goldslwro  News-Argus, 
Goldsboro,  N.  C.  27530.  Phone  (919) 
734-4401. 

Material  For  Sale 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nat'l  Publish¬ 
ers'  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 

PASTE-UP  BORDERS 
All  solid_  border  material  from  1-pt.  to 
18-pt:  65c  per  roll;  volume  discounts 
on  top  of  this  low  price.  All  shipments 
prepaid  and  all  orders  filled  promptly 
from  our  fresh  inventory.  Write  Mc¬ 
Cann  &  Marsh.  Inc.  62  14th  St.. 
Wheeling.  W.  Va. — 26003. 


Miseellanettus  Marliinery 

BEST  OF'raR  TAKES  ALL 
Goss  Giant  Mat  Roller 
Nolan  full  page  Flat  Caster 
Hammond  Plate  Shaver 
Hoe  stereo  plate  Proof  Press 
Metal  Pot.  36"  I.I)..  Gas  Fired 
Hartzell  Spacehand  Cleaner 

Contact  Boh  Terry  (213)  625-2343 
Los  Angeles  (Calif)  Times 


WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE.  22%" 
cutolT,  water-cooled,  $1,250  ;  also  Nolan 
3-ton  gas  stereo  pot  with  pump  for 
autoplate,  side  spout,  $1,230:  both 
$2,250 ;  Model  D  Intertype  display  pig 
feeder,  two  full  magazines,  6  lower 
splits.  9  fonts  mats.  18  to  36  pt.,  $.500; 
Elrod,  pig  feeder,  10  molds,  $300: 
curve*!  plate  router,  works  fine,  for 
22%"  cut-ofT,  $195:  curved  mat  scorch¬ 
er.  $50  :  Sta-Hi  scorcher,  $50  :  Hoe  mat 
roller,  3  HP.  full-page,  with  humidty 
tight  mat  cabinet,  $125;  Rouse  vertical 
mitre,  $75;  Nolan  plate  finisher,  used 
about  18  months.  $225;  approximately 
S  pages  plastic  base  .765,  for  mounting 
shell  casts,  30%  of  cost;  type  anil 
cases;  190  capacity  galley  cabinet.  2 
and  3  col.  :  several  tons  stereo  metal. 
The  Bi-vap,  Ohio,  Times.  419-636-1111. 
Ford  Cullis. 


HEADLINER,  moilel  800— $400  ;  David¬ 
son  offset  .iob  nress.  10  x  1,5 — $300. 
News-Bulletin.  Brookfield.  Mo. — 64628. 


FOR  SAT.E 

NEWSPAPER  STACKERS 
2  Sta-Hi  Metro  Mislels 
1  C-H  Counter-Stacker 
Excellent  condition  reasonably  prUaal 
Write  or  call: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  CHy,  Mo.  64l8(i 
(AC I  HUD  221-9060 


Perforator  Tape 

NEW  ST.\TIC-FUEE  pref  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors. 
Top  quality. 

Call  or  write 
PORTAGE  (2ir,)  PO  2-3555 
23  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron.  Ohio  4430$ 


Presses  &  Machinery 

THREE  UNIFLOW  2:1  FOLDERS 
Double  Delivery — 23-9/16"  cut-off,  in 
very  good  condition.  Available  Oct. 
1970.  Make  offer  to  Roch  Desjardins. 
La  Presse,  7  St.  James  St.  W..  Mon¬ 
treal.  Que.,  Canada.  Ph :  (314)  874- 

6880. 


24  page  DLTLEX  STD.  TUBULAR 
press  No.  T-633,  all  or  part,  available 
about  .April  15.  Quarter  folder.  Two 
color  fountains.  Side  register  top  deck. 
Extra  rollers,  roll  shafts,  spare  parts, 
complete  Stereo.  Basic  press  installeil 
new  in  1947.  Excellent  condition,  regu¬ 
lar  Goss  inspection.  Write  Hal  Tanner 
Goldsboro  News-Argus.  Goldslioro,  N.C. 
273.50  or  phone  (919)  731-4401. 
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MAr.HINKUV  &  SI  PIM.IKS 

1‘ri‘sst‘s  &•  Machinery 


Career  Opportunities 

THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


5  CLINE  reels,  t<*nsions,  pasters,  col¬ 
umnar  mounte<l  to  lie  remove<l  from 
(loss  Anti-Kricti<u\  press,  ava!lal»le  im- 
medialelv. 

HEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
r>0  E.  \2iu\  St..  N.Y,  IT.  N.Y.  OX  T-ir.ttO 


Stereotype  Equipment 

ViOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 
23%"— 22%  "-23-9/ 1 6" 

STA-HI  MASTEK  FOKMERS 
New  Style 

TEFLON  SCREENS— 22a,"— AG 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  IT,  N.Y.  OX  7-4.T90 


Wanteil  T  o  liny 

HOE-CLINE  REEL,  Tension  and  dry 
jrUie  Paster  IH-T-Pi  approximately  1  .T 
to  2o  years  old,  '^’erial  numlers  vintage 
of  t<»  Serial  niimlier  is 

on  reel  shaft,  ('.all  collect  (2l:0  TST- 
11(K{.  J<ihn  Vorulersaar. 


IIKI.P  N\  AM  KH 


('.irrulation 


OPPORTUNITY  for  experienced  cir- 
euhitor  who  has  successful  background 
preferably  on  more  than  one  newspa¬ 
per.  ME&S  operation  in  Zones  1  and 
2.  Interesting — challenging.  Salary; 
t)onus;  exiiense  allowance.  Good  future. 
Give  full  information  in  your  reply. 
Confidential.  Hox  2C6,  Etlitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION  MAN/MIK’R,  Chicago 
area.  2r)M  voluntary-paid  and  growing. 
Mo.st  have  solid  “Little  Merchant”  ex- 
IK*rience.  Salary,  ex|)enses.  bleal  job 
for  man  who  is  now  assistant,  but  run¬ 
ning  the  department:  or  for  manager 
who  seeks  i>pportunity  with  jiromotion- 
mindeil  company  which  rewar<ls  ex¬ 
cellence.  Write  Hox  2111.  Editor  &  PuIk 
lisher. 


DISTRICT  ('M.  with  soliil  metro  Home 
Delivery  exi>erience.  nee<le<i  for  im¬ 
mediate  o|)ening  as  a  result  of  re<*ent 
promotion.  Exeellent  advancement  po¬ 
tential.  MfMlerately  large  metroi>olitan 
M&S  in  Zone  2.  Reply,  including  pres¬ 
ent  salary,  to  Hox  2t>2.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


(,l assi fi ed  .4 d rertisi ng 


JOURNALISM  TEACHER  on  J-statr 
of  ten  :  university  lO.Ot'O — plus  enroll¬ 
ment.  Zone  3.  starting  Sept.  1.  Salary 
for  9-month  academic  year:  instructor 
— $3  to  $9,000:  assistant  professor — 
$10,000  minimum:  associate  iirofessor 
— $12,000  minimum.  Minimum  reipiire- 
ments:  Master’s  dejrree  in  .lournalism 
or  allie<l  field  with  prf)feEsionaI  or 
teaching  experience.  Reiilv  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  222.  Editor  &  Puldisher. 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHY  TEACHER 
on  J-stalT  of  ten:  universilv  10.000- 
plus  enrollment.  Zone  3.  startins  •'^ept. 
1.  Salary  for  9-month  academic  year: 
instructor — $S  to  $9,000  :  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor — $10,000  minimum:  associate  pro¬ 
fessor — $12,000  minimum.  Must  have 
demonstrable  evidence  of  professional 
photographic  abilit.v.  Instructor  should 
have  Master’s-  at  least  have  Bachelor’s 
— and  be  qualifieil  to  do  praihiate  work 
while  teachine.  Replv  in  confidence  to 
Box  222  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 

FLORID.Y  CALLING  for  a  young  man 
ready  to  manage  a  beach  area  weekiv. 
Strong  on  sales,  circulation.  No  back- 
shop  worries.  SlaO  week.  Box  94.57. 
Treasure  Island,  Fla. — 33740. 


Circulation 

•sir  ☆  ☆  ☆  ☆  ☆ 

SUPERVISORS 

MIDWEST  EVENING  AND  .SUNDAY 
METRO  HAS  OPPOR’TUNITIES 
AVAILABLE  FOR  CIRCULATION 
SUPERVISORS.  TO  EXPERIENCED. 
AGGRESSIVE.  SALES-ORIENTEM 
MEN  WHO  CAN  PROVIDE  POSITIVE 
LEADERSHIP  TO  ADULT  DISTRICT 
MANAGERS  AND  CARRIERS  WE 
OFFER: 

EXCELLENT  STARTING  SALARY 
LIBERAL  FRINGE  BENEFITS 
AUTOMOBILE 

ADVANCEMENT  OPPORTUNITY 
REPLY  IN  CONFIDENCE 
BOX  194,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
•Cl  'b  -ir  •£:  -Cr  ^ 


MARKETEER 

Desk-Telephone  and  Direct  Mail  for 
selling  circulation  supplies:  also  sta¬ 
tioners.  etc.  To  locate  in  Zone  2.  3,  -'i 
or  9.  Good  starting  salary  raises  anil 
job  security.  Box  275,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPANSION  PROGRAM  provides  lor 
two  additional  Su|K-rvisors  and  one 
Are:i  Manager  for  new  territories.  Ad¬ 
vancement  opiHirtunities  are  excellent 
if  you  are  ’take-charge’  men  who  can 
prmluce.  Box  320.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising  | 

POTEN'nAL  UNLIMI’TED! 
CALIFORNIA  SUBURBAN  newspapers 
with  community  weekly  complex  needs 
competent,  capable,  hard-sell  sales  exec¬ 
utives  and  forward  looking  sales  per¬ 
sonnel.  "Instant’’  manager’s  position 
available  to  high  producer-manager 
type  person!  Two  dailies  and  23  week¬ 
lies.  600,000  distribution.  Excellent 
compensation  program,  all  fringes. 
Complete  information  on  experience 
and  background  required.  Jeanne  Bur¬ 
leigh,  Personnel  Manager,  Hollywood 
Citizen-News,  Hollywood,  California 
90028. _ 

LIFE-TIME  OPPORTUNITY  for  ag¬ 
gressive  ad  salesman  with  several  years 
of  exiierience  P>  join  expanding  staff 
of  a  le.idlng  New  England  daily.  Must 
have  sales  ability,  be  strong  on  copy 
and  layout.  Advancement  opportunities 
—top  wages — suiierior  company  bene- 
its.  Give  complete  details  in  reply. 
Bo.\  253,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

liXCITIXG  CHALLENGE 
AXD  OPPORTUNITY 
as  part  of  the  inanayetnent  team 

ADVERTISING  DIUEGTOR  for  West¬ 
ern  Division,  PIONEER  PRESS,  IN(^ 
12  well-established  weeklies  in  I>ooming 
western  and  northwestern  suburbs  of 
Chicago.  Excellent  salary  and  fringes. 
Man  we  are  looking  for  must  have  a 
proven  space  sales  record,  l>e  grounded 
in  classineil  be  strong  on  local  retail 
promotions,  Ik*  vested  in  planne<I  ad¬ 
vertising,  !ayout  and  copywriting.  He 
will  head  department  which  includes 
two  area  managers  for  retail  display, 
classifies!  manager.  *phone  room  su¬ 
pervisor  and  a  sales  staff  of  25.  For¬ 
ward  resume  in  strict  confidence  to 
John  H(X)per.  Assistant  to  Publisher, 
luO  S.  Kenilworth.  Oak  Park,  III. — 
60202:  or  call  (312)  382-3200. 

The  Papers  of  PJOXPER  PRE.’^S 
A  subsidiary  of  Time  Inc. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Order  Blank 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 

witn  g(MMl  achievement  record 
for  daily  in  I>eautiful  resort 
Lake  Area  of  Central  New 
York  State, 

We  are  in  a  most  attractive, 
olfl  established  community  of¬ 
fering  excellent  sch(H)l.  col¬ 
lege.  cultural  and  recreational 
facilities: 

AND,  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 
IS  AMAZINGLY  LOW! 

Gonple  the  foregoing  with  an 
active,  lusty  business  area, 
with  loads  of  shopping  facili¬ 
ties,  and  it  ad<ls  up  to 
“IDEAL  LIVING.”  We’ll 
move  into  a  new  modern  offset 
plant  this  summer,  and  are  a 
progressive,  growing  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  communications 
field.  Loads  of  indential  for 
the  right  man  for  advance¬ 
ment  into  top  management 
level  on  one  of  our  several 
enterprises. 

W'e’ll  consider  seconil  man  on 
a  larger  paper  who  is  ready 
to  move  up.  Starting  salary 
can  lie  in  the  five-figure 
Iiracket,  plus  incentive,  bo¬ 
nuses. 

Please  send  complete  resume 
including  educational  back¬ 
ground.  salaries  earned,  and 
all  references  to  Hox  2ST,  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  SUBURBAN  (Holly- 
wood!  newspapers  need  Classified  Man¬ 
ager  and  personnel — all  categories.  See 
our  ad  under  ^Display  Advertising,* 


!)isp!aY  .'idvertisiiif: 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  two 
offset  weeklies  in  adjacent  towns.  Ex¬ 
cellent  money,  lovely  growing  com¬ 
munities:  great  opportunity  for  future 
with  dynamic,  progressive  group.  Ste¬ 
phen  Neal,  Community  Press,  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  545,  King.  N.C.— 27021. 
(AC  919)  983-3109. 


YOUNG  PUBLISHER  of  small,  on-thi*- 
move  weekly  group  seeks  e.xperienced, 
mature  hustler  to  take  over  as  ad  man¬ 
ager — 1  man  job,  as  well  as  helping  in 
offset  production.  Fantastic  opportunity. 
Fringe  l)enefits.  Beautiful.  small, 
country  community  living  30  minutes 
from  large  city.  Box  217,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


a  Address- 


-Zip  Code- 


Classification 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


Till  Forbidden 


t;  To  Run: 


=  Mail  to: 


m  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  *  850  Third  Avenue  *  New  York,  New  York  10022 


innniiiimnniiiiiiiinniiiiiiinniu 
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HKLP  ANTKI) 
Dixplay  Advertising 


HKI.P  \\  ANTKI) 
Display  Advertising 


HKI.P  AM  KH 
Editorial 


HKI.P  WANTKI) 
Editorial 


CALIFORNIA 
ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 

Bxperienceti  .  .  .  qualified  .  .  .  a^rtfres- 
sive.  Salary  18/25M  .  .  .  plus  bonuses, 
fringes.  1970  potential  35/40M.  Avail¬ 
ability  and  complete  resume  first  letter. 
Box  230,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN.  retail 
ami  classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
E&P*s  Zones  5.  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
typewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  VV.  Mon¬ 
roe,  Chicago,  III. — 60603. 

WE’RE  A  LITTLE  DIFFERENT 
A  man  who  wants  to  live  in  the  south¬ 
west,  enjoy  the  good  life  of  a  small 
town,  get  acquaint€‘d  with  an  area 
that  affords  interesting  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion  in  normally  high  and  dry  climate 
would  do  well  to  investigate  our  ad¬ 
vertising  iK^sition  with  group  of  weekly 
newspa|>ers.  Salary  excellent.  We  <lo 
nee<l  self  starter  liecause  you  will  l>e 
on  your  own.  References  a  must.  News, 
B<»x  t'O.  Carrizozo,  N.  M.  88301.  Ph. 
r,0.'-648-233.3. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  Young, 
aggressive,  exiierience.  strong  in  lay¬ 
out.  for  a  l(»..")(i0-plus  in  Southern 
Oregon.  Must  have  management  i>o- 
tential.  Salary  commensurate  with  abM- 
ity.  Position  available  A]>ril  1.  Write 
C.  J.  M<K)re  Grants  Pass  Daily  Cour¬ 
ier.  (Jrants  Pass,  Oreg. — 97526. 

5,000  CIRCULATION  DAILY  in  North¬ 
ern  Indiana  ne<*ds  an  advertising  sales¬ 
man-manager.  We’ll  ])Hy  $150-a-week 
or  salary  commensurate  with  ability,  ; 
ex|)erience.  Paiier  is  growing ;  in- 
<lustrial  park  develojiment  ;  water  rec¬ 
reation  iKHintiful  :  clo.se  to  city.  Genuine 
opportunity  for  scmieone  who  wants  to 
with  the  business.  Box  l^f)3.  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

advertising  SALES— FLORIDA 

Prospering  S.  E.  Florida  daily  seeking 
sfimeone  with  2  ti)  3  years’  newspaper 
d'Sfilay  ex|>erience  to  grow  with  us. 
Resume  and  salary  to  Box  Cl 9.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN,  fast-grow¬ 
ing  No.  Calif.  19M  daily.  Minimum  10 
years’  experience  w'th  proven  sales 
ability.  (Jood.  denendable  family  man 
to  fit  into  staff  of  same.  Excellent 
state  college,  outdimr  paradise.  Writer 
Ailvertis’ng  Director.  Enterprise-Rec- 
!.rd.  Chico.  Calif.  95926. 

ASSISTANT  AD  MANAGER  for  4- 
man  ilisplay  staff  in  fast-growing 
county-seat  college  town.  Experienced 
in  selling  copy  and  layout.  Milita»'y 
exempt.  Contact  R.  M.  Reider.  The 
Daily  S<‘ntinel-Tribune.  Bowling  Green. 
Ohio  43402. 

Experienced 
SALES  EXECUTIVE 

for  Financial  and  Real 
Estate  Advertising 

Excellent  opi>ortunity  for  results-ori- 
ented  advertising  sales  person  with 
group  of  expamling  publication.s.  in¬ 
cluding  an  established  state-wide  busi¬ 
ness  weekly. 

Successful  candiilate  will  know  Greater 
Miami  real  estate  and  development  as 
well  as  financial  institutions.  He  will 
also  have  firoven  ability  to  write  fi¬ 
nancial  and  real  estate  articles. 
Compensation  based  on  substantial 
salary  ami  commission  affords  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  earn  $15. (>00  to  $20,000  per 
year.  Zone  1.  Please  send  your  resume 
in  complete  confidence  to  Box  286, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  SALES  MANAfiER  for  growing 
Arizona  w(*€*kly.  Best  climate,  spectacu¬ 
lar  scenery,  outdrnir  paradise  ...  an 
iileal  place  to  work  and  live.  Must 
l»e  strong  in  layouts  and  sales:  promo¬ 
tional  ability  a  must.  Send  details, 
references,  exjierience,  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  299,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AfJGRESSIVE  individual  to  swdl  and 
direct  advertising  on  two  offset  week¬ 
lies:  ailjoining  towns.  Salary,  Ininus. 
Write:  W’ayne  Freeman,  Box  111, 

Union,  Mo.  63(184. 


Editorial 

SPORTS  EDITOR  wanted  on  11,000 
east  central  Illinois  daily  that  has  won 
over  20  awards  in  the  past  two  years. 
A  top  man  is  leaving  for  a  metropolitan 
position  and  we  won’t  settle  for  an.v- 
thing  less  than  another  top  man.  No 
general  reporting — nothing  to  interfere 
with  producing  a  top  sports  section. 
We’ll  pay  the  money  needed  to  get 
what  we  want.  Send  resume  to:  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Mattoon  Journal  Gazette,  Mat- 
toon,  III.  61938. 

PROFESSIONAL  NEWSMAN.  pre¬ 
ferably  with  reporting  and  editing  ex¬ 
perience.  One  who  is  a  good  copy- 
reader  likes  research,  writes  carefully, 
clearly,  concisely.  Must  be  imaginative 
enough  to  see  programs  and  projects 
that  w’ill  make  news  and  create  good¬ 
will.  What  we  really  need  is  that  rare 
amalgam  of  competent  reporter  and 
publicist.  Good  job,  good  salary,  good 
future  with  fast-growing  company  in 
Atlanta.  Georgia.  W>ite  Box  190,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

XKWSPAPI-ni  M.tXAGEMKNT  CAREETIS 
Group,  Area  6,  has  staff  positions  in 
news,  advertising,  leading  to  ownership, 
management.  Resume  to  Tom  Kelly 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  Box  766. 
Ruston .  La. — 71 270, 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Ready  for  the  challenge  of  running  a  \ 
highly-regarded  daily  business  news-  ; 
paper?  We  are  looking  for  an  imagina-  1 
tive,  experienced  editor  who  can  pull 
together  the  efforts  of  7  bureaus,  20 
correspondents,  3  wire  services,  and  a  ' 
home  office  copy  desk.  The  paper  is 
already  tops  in  its  field,  but  is  pre-  ' 
paring  for  a  new  thrust.  It  is  ABC- 
audited  with  an  international  paid  cir-  , 
culation.  The  person  we  are  looking  for 
has  a  background  in  business  or  finan¬ 
cial  journalism  the  ability  to  handle 
an  experienced,  professional  staff,  and 
the  imagination  to  make  a  good  pul>-  ' 
lication  lietter.  It’s  a  demanding  job  i 
and  the  salary  takes  that  into  accouni  I 
W’e  will  relocate  your  family  to  our 
Zone  2  location.  Reply  in  confidence  tc 
Box  220,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR:  Live-wire  to  handle  , 
sports  operations,  built  around  Ivy  ' 
League  college  and  12  high  schools,  ' 
for  Chart  Area  1  daily.  Supervise 
stringers,  two  part-time  staffers.  ; 

Should  handle  camera.  Must  vrrite  well  | 
and  built  exciting  pages  daily.  Salary :  i 
$120-$150  weekly,  dei>ending  on  ex-  ^ 
perience.  Reply  to  Box  215,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  All  replies  answere<l. 


FLOATING  CITY  DESK— Young,  work- 
I  ing  journalists  and  photographers,  join 
i  2-week  ( Septeml»er>  working  lour  tc 
five  Edroi^ean  capitals.  Official  brief- 
I  ings,  interviews;  meet  editors  and  re- 
I  porters.  No  w'ives  unless  writers.  Cost 
I  ro<*k-bottom.  Box  240.  Editor  &  Pub- 
*  lisher. 


We’re  good....so  what? 

fes,  they  say  The  Louisville  Times  is  one  of  the  leading  metro¬ 
politan  afternoon  dailies  in  the  country.  We  at  The  Times 
won't  argue  with  that.  But  we  also  think  that  we  could  be 
much  better.  Our  problem  is  that  we've  got  more  ideas  than 
people  to  carry  them  out.  Here's  where  you  come  in  if  you 
are: 


jX  A  PROFESSIONAL  COPY  EDITOR  who  cares  not  only  about  whether 
his  heads  and  stories  fit  but  also  about  whether  they  are  clear,  sharp 
and  intelligent. 

1^  A  POLISHED  WRITER  who  is  ready  to  graduate  to  full-time  depth 
reporting  as  a  member  of  a  special-projects  team. 

jX  AN  ASPIRING  LEADER  who  could  assist  a  state  editor  in  directing 
staffers  and  stringers  and  in  laying  out  and  editing  a  daily  section. 

1/^  A  BUSINESS  SPECIALIST  who  understands  the  economy  and  has 
that  rare  ability  to  make  the  rest  of  us  understand  it. 

A  YOUNG  FEMALE  REPORTER  who  is  aggressive  but  gracious  and 
who  believes  that  the  woman’s  world  is  important  and  interesting  and 
that  women’s  pages  ought  to  tell  why. 

For  each  of  these  jobs  we’re  looking  for  a  person  who 
expects  his  or  her  work  to  be  meaningful  and  challeng¬ 
ing,  but  there’s  also  the  matter  of  compensation.  Our 
salaries  and  fringe  benefits  match  our  reputation — they 
are  among  the  best  in  the  country.  Now,  let’s  hear  about 
you.  Please  contact: 

ROBERT  P.  CLARK,  MANAGING  EDITOR 
THE  LOUISVILLE  TIMES,  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  40202 


WANT  TO  SETTLE 
NEAR  THE  IJIC  CITY? 

Are  you  a  copyreader  InokitiK  to  join 
the  staff  of  a  50,000-plus  afternoon 
daily  not  too  far  from  the  hritiht  lights 
of  New  York,  yet  far  enough  away  that 
you  can  enjoy  suburban  livintr  at  its 
Iiest?  If  so,  please  write  or  call  the 
Personnel  Manager  at  the  Home  News, 
123  How  Lane,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 
— 0S903.  (201)  545-1000. 


REAL  OPPORTUNITY 

for  young  reporter  to  advance  career 
on  rapidly-growing  and  expanding  N.  J. 
daily  (circulation  53.0()0)  covering 
municipal  government.  Must  Ive  able 
to  dig  for  story  behind  story  and  to 
write  percejAtively.  No  outside  inter¬ 
ference.  Excellent  starting  pay,  rapi<l 
ndvanceemnt.  Outstan<ling  fringe  Ivene- 
fits.  Car  essential.  Many  npportunH'es 
for  advancement  Ivecause  of  expansion. 
Write  Kenneth  Michael.  Etlitor.  News 
Tribune.  Woodbridge  N.  J. — 07095. 


REPORTERS.  DESKMEN  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P’s  Zones  5,  7  and 
8.  Experienced  or  qualifie<l  beginners. 
Send  complete  tyivewritten  resume, 
references  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
lOO  W.  Monroe.  Chicago,  HI. — 60603. 


DYNAMIC  EDITOR,  full  of  imagina¬ 
tion  and  goo<l  judgment  as  e<litor  for 
Sunday  paper  in  Area  1.  Tough,  com¬ 
petitive.  challenging.  Box  242.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR  medium¬ 
sized  university.  Quality  publications 
program  with  artist.  Want  creative 
producer,  able  to  write.  Ideal  family 
area  amid  fishing,  hunting,  camping 
vacationland  minus  ills  of  metropoli¬ 
tan  areas.  Sen<!  samples  of  work  first 
letter.  Communications  Services.  Mich¬ 
igan  Technological  University,  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mich. — 49931. 


STUCK  ON  THE  RIM?  Tired  of  fight¬ 
ing  big  city  traffic  ?  Come  to  one  of 
the  South’s  outstanding  small  dailies 
as  city  editor.  We  want  a  seasoned, 
experienced  veteran  who  can  take  a 
well-paid  staff  of  professionals  and 
!  direct  a  city  staff  as  well  as  lay  out 
■  sparkling  news  pages.  We  offer  better- 
than-average  pay  and  fringes.  New 
plant,  offset ;  growing  community.  State 
all  in  first  letter  to  Box  268,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  to  take  full  charge  of  news 
functions  of  suburban  weekly,  bi¬ 
monthly.  Supervise  small  staff,  cor¬ 
respondents.  special  writers.  Seeking 
experienced  person  to  build  these  pa- 
rvers  in  fast-growing  Louisville  high- 
income  suburb.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  ’The  Voice  Newspapers, 
P.  O.  Box  7432  Louisville.  Ky.— 40207. 


COPY  EDITOR /WRITER 
The  Decatur  (III.)  Heraki  &  Review 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  copy  editor  with  a  desire  to 
:  do  some  writing.  Excellent  salary  de- 
:  pending  on  background.  Good  benefits 

•  and  growth  potential.  Send  resume  and 
‘  salary  requirements  to  ,Tam®s  E. 

•  Spangler,  Lindsay — Schaub  Newspa- 
I  ners,  p.  O.  Box  789,  Decatur,  Ill. — 
'  62525. 


REPORTER  for  daily.  Interest  in  art 
and  science:  some  general  reporting: 
experience  helpful.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity — c»t>od  working  conditions.  Write 
George  H.  Evans,  The  Leader,  Corning. 
N.  Y.— 14830. 


COME  to  BIG  country,  west  of  worry 
— WYOMING.  Ex!>erienced  news  e<li- 
tor,  camera,  darkroom,  AP  service ; 
also  manage  staff  of  two.  20  stringers: 
5-<lnv  morning  tabloid.  Publisher, 
DAILY  NEW'S,  Worland,  W'yoming— 
82401. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Car  provided :  nenerous  sick  leave: 

I  fully  paid  insurance  including  life,  loss 
j  of  time:  60  awards :  cover  3  counties. 
I  Modem  plant.  Young  aggressive  staff. 
About  $7500.  Mike  Mahoney.  Daily 
Register.  Oelwein.  Iowa — 50662.  (319) 
283-12S3. 
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HKI,P  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Operators — Machinists 


SPORTS  WRITER  for  11,700  daily  ; 
00-niiles  from  Lake  Erie  vacalionland  j 
area.  College  community.  Competitive 
salary  with  excellent  Irinjte  benefits,  ' 
chance  for  advancement.  Write  Per-  ' 
sonnel  Director,  The  Advertiser-  * 
Tribune,  Tiffin,  Ohio  44883  or  phone  I 
(410)  447-4435,  8:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  | 

EDITORS  "i 

for  copy  desk  Xcwsdayt  Garden  City» 
New  York  11330.  Write:  A.  insolia, 
Day  Managing  Editor. 

EDITOR  FOR  BI-WEEKLY  tabloid  | 
trade  newspaper  serving  marketing  j 
field.  Knowledge  food  industry  or  agri-  i 
culture  helpful.  Ability  to  write,  do  j 
layouts,  plan  issues  essential.  M(xlern. 
cold-type  oix?ration.  Some  travel.  Write  ■ 
fully,  wirh  rnbiry  desired,  to  Editorial  < 
Director,  Trade  Publishing,  P.O.  Drawer  j 
A,  Vineland,  New  Jersey — 08360.  | 

COPY  EDITOR  I 

Metroi>olitan  AM  daily  seeks  copy  edi¬ 
tor.  Permanent  position.  Good  exi)eri- 
ence  preferred,  but  wdll  consider  po¬ 
tential.  Excellent  salary.  generous  | 
fringe  l)enefits.  Established  Mid-West  I 
publisher.  Write  Box  262,  Editor  &  ' 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN  as  night 
city  editor  for  50,000  afternoon  daily 
in  Philadelphia  area.  Starting  salary 
$218  for  3T'(*-hour  week.  Present  hours 
12:30  to  8:30  p.m.  Tuesday  through 
Friday.  7  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Saturdays. 
Direct  two  reporters,  photographer, 
community  correspondents.  Select,  edit, 
head  copy  and  lay  out  inside  pages. 
Excellent  opi>ortunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Paper  has  won  award  as  best 
me<lium-sl7e  daily  in  Pennsylvania 
three  times  in  past  four  years.  Send 
resume  to  Box  254,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITY  for  a  per¬ 
son  with  a  minimum  of  3  years*  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  sports  writer  for  a  news¬ 
paper  that  places  emphasis  on  the 
youth  program  as  well  as  high  school 
and  maior  league  sports.  Write  Box 
.£2.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  regional  livestock  busi-  ; 
ness  weekly.  Prefer  young  man  with  | 
J-degree:  practical  livestock  exi>€rience  ; 
neede<l.  Experienced  business  news  e<li- 
tor  with  livestock  or  agricultural  back¬ 
ground  accented.  Send  complete  re- 
sum4;  to  Harry  Green,  Jr.  Record  , 
Stockman,  Inc..  P.  O.  Box  16628,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo. — 80216. 

WANTED:  MANAGING  EDITOR  for! 
7.000  computer  i)hotocc»mposition  offset 
newspai^er  in  lO.O^Hl  |)opulation  city  in 
north  central  Michigan  to  manage  staff 
of  six  and  work  towanls  full  editorship 
in  a  few  years  ...  a  challenging  op¬ 
portunity  in  a  4-5;eason  recreation  area. 
Write  Evening  News.  P.O.  Box  616 
Cadillac.  Mich.— 49601. 


WRITER 


We  need  a  self-starter  with 
proven  writing  skills  and  ma¬ 
ture  judgment. 

At  least  two  years  of  working 
journalism  experience  con¬ 
sidered  a  prerequisite.  College 
degree  felt  necessary  as  basis 
for  continued  advancement 
with  diversified  growth  com¬ 
pany  based  in  upstate  New 
York. 

Please  describe  your  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  salary  requirements 
by  writing  the  Public  Relations 
Dept.,  Corning,  N.  Y.  14830. 

CORNING  GLASS  WORKS 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


WASHINGTON  REPORTERS— Several 
first-rale  reix>rters  needed  in  W'ashing- 
ton  for  deep,  analytical  and  factual  ! 
coverage  of  Fe^leral  activities.  Salaries  | 
from  $lO,OOU  to  $18.000 — dei>ending  on 
exjwrience.  Box  318,  E<litor  &  Pub-  ; 
Usher.  . .  \ 

EDITOR- W'RITER  for  national  govern¬ 
mental  agency  dealing  with  state  gov¬ 
ernments.  Article  writing,  newsletters, 
some  press  releases.  GckkI  opportunity 
for  experienced  newsman  who  is  ac- 
cui*ate  writer  and  can  edit.  Located  in 
Lexington.  Kentucky.  Send  r€*sume  an<l 
salary  r<*quirements  to  Box  308,  E<Utor 
&  Publisher. 

SHARP  HEADLINES  and  functional 
make-up  with  flair  your  forte?  News- 
pai)er  with  four  major  news  services 
needs  wire  editor  with  good  education, 
solid  exiterience  and  a  <lesire  to  l>e  a 
key  meml>er  of  professional  staff.  Circ¬ 
ulation  is  32,000  in  growing  Midwestern  ] 
city  of  50,00(».  Fringe  l)t*nefits  include 
free  life,  hospital  and  me<Ucal  insur-  { 
ance,  profit-sharing.  Christmas  lK)niis 
and  twD-to-five-weeks  vacation.  G<kmI 
salary  for  o-day.  13-iiour  work  week. 
Write  Box  300,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

NO  2  MAN  NEEDED  by  progressive 
6-day  p.m.  of  12.500  circulation  in 
Texas  university  city  of  .ifi.OOO.  The 
'  right  per.s<m  will  have  at  least  a  year 
I  or  two  experience  and  be  capable  of 
i  haniliing  any  reporting  assignment  or  1 
desk  job.  The  futurt*  is  here!  Salary 
i  oi>en.  304,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  IS  BOOMING: 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times,  Florida’s  | 
\iest  newspai>er,  is  l(K>king  for  a  bright 
capable  re|M>rter  intereste<l  in  business  i 
and  financial  journalism.  You'll  Ik*  the 
thinl  man  on  a  3-man  staff  covering 
the  lK)oming  Suncoast  of  Florida.  You’ll 
train  under  our  Business  Editor,  Clay  ' 
Hee<l.  who  was  a  N(*ws  E,'<litor  for  The 
Wall  Str«*et  Journal  l)efore  joining  us 
last  year.  Your  l>eat  will  l>e  subsUintive 
and  meaningful,  no  puff  and  no  hand¬ 
outs.  Y«»u*ll  earn  a  g<HMl  salary  ami 
enjoy  an  unlK*aUihle  package  of  extras, 
including  lil^eral  vacalun  compre¬ 
hensive  insurance,  pension  plan,  profit- 
sharing,  and  quarterly  cost-of-living 
l»onuses.  Add  to  that  the  pleasure  of 
living  and  working  on  Florida’s  fab¬ 
ulous  Suncojist.  Send  resume,  clips,  and 
salary  re(|uirements  to:  Larry  Siegel, 
Personnel  Department,  The  St,  Peters¬ 
burg  Times,  P.O.  Bo.x  1121,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Floi  i«la  33731. 


VIRGINIA  A.M.  DAILY  has  immediate 
opening  for  reporter  with  exi)erience. 
G<kmI  pay.  fringe  l>enefits.  Chance  for 
advancement.  Write  Box  294,  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 


i  EDITOR-WRITER  wanted  for  lively 
newspaiK*!*  establishe<l  in  top  community 
in  Southern  New  England.  Must  have 
'  sound  newspai)er  training,  ability  to 
I  create  feature  stories  recognize  news. 

.  plan  picture  layouts,  handle  make-up 
I  ...  a  real  challenge  for  a  i)ersonahIe, 

'  ex|>erience<l  newspa|>er  man  or  woman, 
with  goo<l  salary,  stimulating  surround¬ 
ings,  many  l>€*nefits.  Write  your  story 
to  Box  290.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


TIME  ro  MOVE?  If  you  have  2-4 
years’  experience  as  a  reporter,  you 
should  Ik*  ready  for  assistant  city  e<l- 
itor’s  seat  on  suburban  daily.  Plenty  of 
copyrea<!ing.  siK‘cial  projects,  layouts, 
Zone  2.  Box  280,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

;  SPORTS  EDITOR  Aggressive,  locally- 
I  minde<l  writer-editor  for  growing  At- 
!  lanta  area  daily.  (ickkI  deal.  Call  Gainer 
j  Bryan.  Gwinnett  Daily  News,  Lawr- 
enceville,  Ga.  (AC  404)  963-9227  or 
938-7340. 


I  COPY  EDITOR  to  round  out  6-man 
I  copy  desk:  evening-nights  cycle.  Salary 
I  and  lK*nefits  are  generous;  working 
I  conditions  good.  We  are  looking  for  an 
I  ex|>erience<i  copy  e<litor  capable  of  im¬ 
proving  copy  under  pressure.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Daniel  E.  Baumann,  Executive 
E<litor,  Paddock  Publications,  Inc. 
Box  280,  Arlington  Heights,  III  — 60006 

COMPANY  publishing  three  weeklies 
wants  general  news  reporter  to  train 
for  editorship.  Write  Karl  S.  Nash. 
I  Box  397,  Ridgefield,  Conn. — 06877. 


EDITOR  8c  PUBLISHER  for  February  21,  1970 


EDITOR  for  well-e<iuii>i)ed  letterpress 
2,800.circulHtion  county-seat  weekly. 
Must  Ik*  sober,  5-day  week;  3  week’s  1 
paid  vacation  after  first  year.  Free  I 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield.  Will  work  with  ' 
four  excellent.  c(K)i>erative  employees 
and  owner.  Semi  references,  siunples  of  i 
work.  Sillary  re<iuirements  to  News- 
Herald,  Owenton,  Ky.-  40359. 

WE  WANT  a  balanced  news  product  I 
utilizing  our  30-man  local  staff,  40  j 
area  correqiomlents,  and  The  AP.  UPI,  I 
New  York  Times  ami  Copley  wire,  as 
well  as  UPI  Telephoto.  Think  you  ^ 
(lualify  as  world  news  inlitor?  Contact  ' 
General  Manager  Kankakee  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  Kankakee.  Ill. —  60901. 


Operators — M  ach  in  ists 

MACHINIST,  COMPOSING  ROOM.  ' 
Pei-mnnent  situation.  Must  lie  exiieri-  ; 
enced  on  TTS.  ElriMls.  Comets,  Mixers. 
OpiKirtunity  for  advancement.  lienefits, 
including  excellent  pension  program. 
0'I»en  shop.  Frank  Hoenig.  The  News- 
Herabl.  Willoughby,  Ohio— 44094,  (AC 
2UM  942-2100. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINISTS- 
Neeil  two  machinists  for  <lay  and  eve-  i 
ning  chai>els.  Permanent  situations. 
3.5-hour  week.  Day  scale  $183 ;  night  ! 
scale  $189.25.  Must  Ik*  exjK'rienceil  in  1 
TTS,  Monarchs,  Comets,  TOU  and  'IT’S 
oiierating  units.  Linofilm  or  electronics 
ex|>erience  helpful.  Excellent  fringe 
benefits  ami  opiH>rlunity  to  ailvance  for 
the  right  man.  Call  or  write;  Cominis- 
ing  R(K>m  Snpt.,  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune  Pub.  Co..  919  2nd  Ave..  San 
Diego,  Calif.— 92112.  (AC  714)  234- 

7111. 


TAPE  PERFORATOR  OPERATORS 
exi>erienced  I’airchild  or  bViden  es¬ 
sential.  ne<*d  immediately  for  second 
shift.  Mcxlern,  air-comlitione<l  plant ; 

I  oi>en  shop:  giMMl  wages;  excellent  fringe 
lienefits.  Call  collect  Harry  Green,  Jr.. 
Record  Stockman,  Inc.,  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado  (303)  244-6.5.53. 

LINO  OPERATOR  (display,  heads  a<l- 
I  yerti.sements).  All  fringe  Iienefits  free, 
I  including  retirement:  relocation  ex- 
;  pense ;  a!.so  make-up  o|>ening.  Han<li- 
capped?  O.K.  Marvin  Hurts,  Mgr., 
j  Anderson  (S.(\)  Independent  &  Daily 
'  Mail.  (l  -80;l— 241- -4321). 


BI-LIN(;UAL  HEAD  MACHINIST  for 
Metropolitan  Spanish  language  news- 
pa|)er.  Top  man  with  knowle<lge  of 
j  Ele<*trons.  Mixers  and  jihoto-coinposi- 
t  tion  equipment.  Must  I>e  able  to  direct 
and  train  present  machinists  crew  in 
I  maintenance  and  repair.  Goml  opiK>r- 
1  tunity  for  right  person.  Knowle<lge  of 
'  Spanish  desirable  but  not  in<lisi>en- 
;  sable.  Write:  General  Manager,  G.P.O. 
B<»x  2408,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 
09936. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST  - 
Union  shop;  night  shift;  i>ermanent 
situation.  Must  l)e  exiierienceil  in  TTS, 
Electrons,  Comets  ami  Linotyi>e  Mixers. 
Two  shifts  as  machinist,  three  shifts 
TTS  monitoring.  Scale  $166.10  for  35 
hours  plus  many  fringe  lK*nefits.  Send 
resume  to  Earl  Svemlsen,  Head  Ma¬ 
chinist,  Statesman-Journal  Co.,  280 
Church  Street.  N.  E.  Salem,  Oreg. — 
97308. 

WORK  in  a  l>eautiful  small  East  Texas 
city.  Progressive  letterpress  afternoon 
ne\vspaiK*r  is  lixiking  for  o|>erator  or 
fi<K)rman.  Contact  C.C.  Davis  or  Wayne 
Sellers.  Palestine  (Tex.)  Herald-Press. 

MACHINIST  Composing  Rixim  Ma¬ 
chinist.  A  real  opiK)rtunity  for  right 
person.  Afternoon  shift.  Permanent 
situation.  Must  l)e  ex]>erience<l  on  TTS 
Intertyi>e  Mixers.  Lu<llow  and  Elrods. 
Excellent  working  and  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Non  Union.  S<*ale  $174.25  for 
36*4  hour  week.  Full  fringe  benefits 
including  sick  pay,  retirement,  three 
weeks  vacation  after  four  years.  Write 
details  to  Mr.  William  A.  Schaefer 
The  Waukegan  News-Sun,  100  Mailison 
Street,  Waukegan,  Illinois  60085. 

MACHINIST  WANTED:  Night  situa¬ 
tion,  35  hours.  8  paid  holidays,  union, 
industrial  i»ension  -other  benefits.  Elec¬ 
tron,  Comets,  JustaiK*.  TTS-Fairchild 
and  G-1-4.  $198.00,  Write  or  call  Com- 
|K)sing  H<K>m  Supt.  Gibson  Publica¬ 
tion.  Vallejo,  Calif. — 94590.  (AC  707) 
644-4121. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  FLOORMAN 
Congenial  working  conditions.  Exciting, 
challenging  future  with  6-newspa|K*r 
group.  Small-town  Ijenefits.  Close  to 
i  city  opiKirtunities  without  city  prob¬ 
lems.  Auburn  Star,  Auburn,  Ind.— 
46706. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  Mixlern.  air- 
conditione<l  newspaper  plant  with  all 
four  Bluestreak  Linotyiies  seiwicecl  by 
Matrix  contract  company.  $3.80  j>er 
hour  with  overtime  usually  available. 
No  job  printing.  Hospital  and  surgery 
insurance;  full  pay  while  sick;  com¬ 
pany-paid  lilieral  group  life  insurance 
ami  excellent  i)ension  plan.  Ideal  work¬ 
ing  conditions  in  clean,  well-e<iuipi)e<l 
plant.  Circulation  5.500.  Ideal  city  of 
8,500  just  25  miles  south  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Write:  Jiimes  C.  Barbieri, 
Evening  News-Banner  HlufTton,  In¬ 
diana  46714.  Ph:  (219)  824-0322. 


Hhotographr 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

Excellent  opportunity  for  someone  with 
photographic  know-how.  4-man  photo 
staff  has  immediate  opening.  Salary 
up  to  $175  per  37%  hour  week.  If  you 
have  photographic  ability  and  want  to 
join  a  growing  midwest  newsiiaper, 
write  Box  278,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 
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HKI-P  VV  ANTKI) 

f^hotographr 

STAFF  PHOTOGRAPHER-NIGHTS—  j 
We  are  acceptinj;  applications  for  a 
niK^t  photographer  on  our  nationally-  , 
recognized  photo  statf.  Major  awards 
in  news  photography,  layout  and  use 
of  pictures  reflect  our  unique  emphasis 
on  creative  news  photography  and  dis¬ 
play.  Professional  exi>erience  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Working  conditions  are  good. 
Salaries  are  commensurate  with  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  Chicago  metropoli¬ 
tan  area.  Send  resume  and  sample 
works  to  Larry  Cameron.  Dir.  of  Pho¬ 
tography,  Paddock  Publications.  217  W. 
Campbell  St.,  Arlington  Heights,  Il¬ 
linois  60006. 

OPENING  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHER  on 
6-day  week  dally  newspaper.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  also  for  combination  writh  sales. 
W’rite  full  details  on  background. 
Maurice  K.  Henry,  Publisher,  Daily 
News,  Middlesboro.  Ky. — 49065. 


Pressmen— Slf*r4»iityp4*rfi 

BEAUTIFUL  SARASOTA.  FLORIDA 
has  much  to  offer  for  year-round  liv¬ 
ing.  Ne«*(l  e\i)erienced  man  for  com¬ 
bination  <lepartment  with  ^-unit  HOE. 
:<145.o(f  for  Lj  hour  week  (nightsL 
Fringe  Ijenefits*!  Contact  Personnel 
Oflice.  The  Herald-Tribune  &  Sarasota 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  1719.  Sarasota.  Fla. 
-  :b{.';7s  or  ’phone  (HUD  9.")H-77.7.'». 

C  O  M  B  I  N  A  T  I  O  N 
.STEREO-ROTARY  PRESSMEN 
E.\|>erienced  daily  news])aper;  1  day 
f»lK?ning:  1  night  opening.  OpiH>rtu- 
nities  for  right  men:  86*4  hour  week 
days;  8.i-hour  week  nights.  Pleasant 
working  and  living  con<litions.  Contact  : 
F^lwanl  Toll.  The  Wauk<*gan  News-Sun, 
1(‘0  W.  Ma<lison  St..  Waukegan,  III. 

600S.-). 


HKI.P  ANTKI) 

i^rinters 

ALL-AROUND  PRINTER,  offset  and 
letterpress.  4f»-hour  week  $18,5.  Carter 
Waid,  News-Bulletin  Belen,  N.  Me.\. — 
H7002. 

EXPERIENCED  COMBINATION  MEN 
for  6-<lay  aftern<H)n  IS, 000  circulation 
daily  l<K*at<*<l  in  Southern  tri-stale  dis¬ 
trict  in  Ohio.  Attractive  s<‘ale  with 
fringe  l>enefits  including  life  insurance, 
hospitalization,  etc.  All-<lay  situations: 
87U-hour  .wlay  week;  hot  metal.  Call  | 
or  write:  G.  A.  Shaw.  Publisher  East  , 
LiveriHK)!  Review.  210  E.  Fourth  St., 
East  LiveriHK)!,  Ohio  48920.  Phone  i 
(216)  8S.').454.). 

MECHANICAL  PRODUC’TION  Sumr- 
intendent  wante<l  for  publishing  com-  . 
pany.  Rotary  letterpress,  engraving  and 
hin<iery  plant.  Excellent  salary  plus  i 
stock  plan  for  qualifie<)  production- 
oriente<l  man.  Write:  E<iw.  J.  Roy, 
Pres.,  National  Publishing.  Box  218, 
North  Andover,  Mass, — 01845. 

^  <:  ☆  ☆  I 

NEWSPAPER  PHOTOENGRAVERS  | 
LARGE  METROPOLITAN  DAILY  IS  [ 
EXPANDING  COLDTYPE  OPERA¬ 
TIONS.  NEED  ENGRAVERS  CAP¬ 
ABLE  OF  WORKINC;  ALL-AROUND 
OR  WILLINC;  TO'  LEARN.  HIGHEST  , 
SCALE.  VACATIONS  AND  PENSION. 
EXCELLENT  WORKING  CONDI-  | 
TIONS.  MUST  BE  ABLE  TO 
QUALIFY  WITH  UNION.  5  YEARS’ 
MINIMUM  EXPERIENCE. 

BOX  81.5.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

☆  vr  ☆  ir  TV 


HKKP  W  AM  i:n 

i*romotion 

ARE  YOU  "THE"  MAN? 

To  head  a  newdy  created  Promotion 
Department? 

Duties  include  development  and  im¬ 
plementation  of  programs  for  Circu¬ 
lation,  Advertising,  Editorial  and 
Public  Service  events.  Also  handle 
plant  tours,  house  publication,  market 
research  and  sales  development  pro¬ 
grams. 

If  you  think  you  are,  let’s  have  your 
resume. 

Experience  necessary. 

Box  225,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I.E’1TF;RPRESSMAN  —  Circulation 
n..5U(».  Exceptionally  nice  small  com¬ 
munity  with  college.  G<mhI  starting 
salary  with  fringe  l>enefits.  ()p]M)rtuni- 
ty  for  a<lvancement..  Write:  The  Ad- 
vertisc'r-Tribune.  Tiffin.  Ohio— 4hS3;  or 
’phone  (419)  447-44.").'). 

SOL’THWESTERN  MICHIGAN  DAILY 
nce<ls  exi>erience<l  offset  pressman.  8- 
unit  Cottrell  V  22.  Other  publications  _ 
and  commercial  work  involved.  Excel¬ 
lent  fringe  l)enefits  including  pension  ! 
plan.  Write  Box  62,  Editor  &  Pul)- 
lisher. 

UP-AND-RUNNINC.  Goss  Metro  offset 
l»ressriH>m  expamling  to  two  crews, 
lyooking  for  a  journeyman  pressman 
capable  of  learning  offsf-t  an<l  inter- 
este<l  in  joining  a  growing  organiza¬ 
tion.  Permanent  |K)sition.  Fringe  I)ene- 
fits.  (^art.  Area  .5.  Write,  giving  ’phone 
numlxT  so  you  can  l»e  interviewed  by 
’phone.  Box  2u09.  E<litor  &  Publisher.  I 

WEB  OFFSET  PRE.SSMAN  producing 
weeklies  and  other  new’spai^ers  pro<hic- 
tion.  Opportunity  to  also  work  on  let¬ 
terpress  pnxiucing  our  daily  news]>a]>er. 
8.Vhour  we<*k :  full  fringe  benefits  in-  ' 
eluding  sick  pay,  retirement  and  three 
week’s  vacation  after  three  years. 
Pleasant  <*ommunity  with  year-round  j 
re<*reational  opjiortunities.  Contact: 
Mrs,  C.  Crother.  Personnel  Dept., 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  Drawer  ' 
NN.  Santa  Barbara.  Calif.— 98102.  ' 

WE  NEED  SIX  newspaper  web  press¬ 
men  immetliately  for  night  situations 
(Goss  presses).  Scale  is  $162.0o  for 
87*5  hours.  L^^sual  fringe  l>enefits  plus 
an  ex<*ellent  employt^e  saving  plan.  All 
situations  are  guaranteeil.  Write:  Press¬ 
room  Supt.,  Tampa  Tribune.  Box  191, 
Tampa.  Florida,  88601— or  phone  813- 
224-7968. 


Printers 

APPLICATIONS  BE1N(;  ACCEPTED 
for  printers  and  pressmen  to  work  in 
our  group  in  Kansas  and  California. 
Apprentices  with  time  in  the  trade 
will  l)e  given  consideration.  Contact 
.Tim  Cooper.  Puldishing  Enterprises, 
Inc..  800  \\\  Second.  Hutchinson.  Kans. 
--67501.  Ph:  (AC  816)  662-8311. 

CONVERTING  TO  OFFSET 
Combination  pres.s-stereo  foreman  for 
night  shift  in  letterpress  opt^ration  that 
will  l)e  converted  to  Metro  offset  in  12 
months.  This  is  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  Fj.  G.  Hei- 
I>erger.  Times-News,  Kings|K)rt,  Tenn. 
—37662. 


WORKIN(J  FOREMAN  for  weekly  web 
offset  group  ojHU’ation,  Albany  area. 
Excellent  op|H>rtunity  for  ‘lake-charge’ 
|K*rson.  Country  atmosphere:  mcnlern 
plant.  Contact  Ken  Sharadin.  The 
Journal  Press.  Ballston  Spa..  N.Y. — 
12o2U;  or  'phone  (51S)  8H.'>-48n, 

WORKING  FOREMAN  (Web  offset) 
For  new  6-unit  Goss  Suburban.  Some 
experience  with  color  work  nc'cessary. 
Must  join  Printing  Pressman’s  Union. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  a  qualifie<l 
man.  Contact  Mr.  Lowrey  at  Western 
■  NewspaiH'r  6(M(  2n<l  Ave.,  Pittsburgh, 
,  Pa.  15219. 


-W— — N.. 

Promotion 

YOU  could  be  the 

YOUNG 

NEWSPAPER 

PROMOTION 

MANAGER 

we  are  looking  for 

Have  you  outgrown  your  pres¬ 
ent  job? 

Do  you  have  more  to  offer  than 
your  present  job  demands? 

If  so,  this  could  be  the  job 
YOU  are  looking  for! 

Combination  papers  (Zone  3)  of 
over  100,000  circulation  seek 
young  promotion  manager  to 
head  up  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  serving  full  newspaper 
operation — advertising,  circula¬ 
tion,  editorial  and  public  re¬ 
lations,  with  major  emphasis 
on  advertising. 

You'll  work  with  sales  presen¬ 
tations,  market  research,  ROP 
newspaper  promotion,  copy  and 
layout  and  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  material. 

Send  resume  of  experience, 
education.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  277,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WHERE  IT'S  ' 

HAPPENING 

PROMOTION 

COPYWRITER 

Join  a  hapiToning  with  the  jiward- 
winning  St,  Petersburg  Times  and 
Evening  IndeiK^ndent,  F’lorida’s  l)est 
news|)ai)t*rs.  We’re  l<M)king  for  a  ' 
promotion  copywriter  who  can  blend 
creativity,  originality,  and  sparkle 
with  practical,  successfully  tesle<l 
ideas.  You’ll  handle  a  full  range  of 
assignments,  from  direct  mail  and  , 
sales  brcM'hures,  to  in-pa|)er  and 

radio-TV  j)romo.  You’ll  work  with 

a  spirite<l.  sales  promotion  team 
that  Ixdieves  sales  iwords  are  made 
to  Ik*  broken  and  has  a  track  record 
to  prove  it. 

,  In  addition  to  a  g<HMl  salary,  you’ll 

j  profit  from  an  outstanding  "ex¬ 

tras’*  ])rogram  that  includes  ])ension. 
profit-sharing,  cost-of-living,  com- 
pr<‘hensive  Insurance,  and  many 
others.  Then,  t<K),  you’ll  enjoy  work¬ 
ing  and  living  in  St,  Petersburg,  i 
land  of  four  seasons — all  spring.  , 

I  If  you  are  siiles-minded,  have  2-3 
I  years’  newspa|)er  promotion  experi- 
i  ence,  and  are  ready  to  pitch  in  and 
work,  send  resume,  copy,  and  s«il- 
ary  re<piirements  to  Larry  Siegel. 
Personnel  Department,  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  P.O.  B<»x  1121, 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida  33731. 

CALIFORNIA  SUBURBAN  (Holly¬ 
wood)  newspapers  need  Promotion 
Manager  (advertising  sales,  circulation 
sales)  promotion  personnel.  See  our  ad 
under  ‘Display  Advertising.* 

Piihlir 

;  PRIVATE.  NON-PROFIT  promotional 
entity  of  Area  9  resort  city  needs 
solidly  experienced  writer  who  can 
function  as  a  publicity  and  promo¬ 
tions  coordinator.  Job  involves  fol¬ 
lowing  through  on  all  phases  of  insti¬ 
tuted  publicity  and  sales  promotion 
in  travel  and  convention  industry. 
Photography  helpful.  Submit  experi- 
I  ence  data,  samples  of  writing,  and 
I  references  in  first  letter.  Salary  $8500/ 

I  9000.  Reply  Box  224,  Editor  &  Pub- 
*  lisher. 


HKLP  WAMKI) 

Public  delations 

Ext raord inary  Opportunity 
For  (^mihination 

PRESS  agf:nt.  ad  man 

PR  SPECIALIST 

(?10,Om0  to  §12,000  bracket) 

Strong  Democratic  organization  ir\ 
Southern  lndi;ina  nee<ls  full-time,  year 
’round  Campaign  Coordinator  NOW! 

If  you  know  all  media:  can  write  ]>res5 
ivlease.s,  speeches.  )N>sition  papers:  can 
plan  special  events  anil  get  along  with 
PEOPLE,  you’re  our  man  (or  woman)! 

YOU  concentrate  on  campaign  -we’ll 
furnish  volijnte«*r  workers  and  ad 
agency.  Together  we’ll  win! 


UNIVERSITY  PR— Young  news  spe¬ 
cialist  to  handle  variety  of  assign¬ 
ments:  news  releases,  publications, 
special  events,  TV  and  radio  and  work 
with  students.  Box  238,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


B.  L.  WILKERSON 
P.O.  Box  8,  Evansville,  Ind.  47701 


Rescarch-Analysis 

A'^NrsT.Wr  TO  ItK.'iK.VliCII  MAX.XGER 

Here’s  a  real  growth  opportunity  for 
a  college-traine<i  newspa|)er  res«*archer! 
One  of  the  nation’s  largest  newspapers 
(Chart  .Area  2»  ^>f^ers  an  excellent 
challenge  to  a  thoroughly  e<lucated.  ag¬ 
gressive  man  who  thinks  constructively. 
He  should  have  a  flair  for  developing 
and  analyzing  problems  through  the 
use  of  ]>rimary  an<l  sec'ondary  data.  He 
should  have  a  ba.sie  knowUnlge  of  EDP, 
<|uestionnaire  construction  and  prei>ara- 
tion  of  survey  re|H»rt.s.  Our  sta(T  knows 
of  this  ad.  Tell  us  why  you  should 
Ik*  considered!.  Include  your  e<lucation, 
experiences  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  298,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Salrsnien 

SALES  REP 

Travel  in  exclusive  territory  for 
progressive  manufacturer  of  com¬ 
posing  room  equipment.  Area  2-3. 
Previous  sales  experience  helpful 
but  not  required.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  If  you 
have  profluction  and  supervisory 
experience  with  film  and  hot-metal 
and  have  working  knowledge  of 
tape  systems,  send  resume  to  H.  J. 
Grube.  Star  Parts  Co.,  240  S.  Main 
St.,  S.  Hackensack,  N.J. — 07606. 


AGGRESSIVE  SALESMAN 

Rewarding  sales  position  with  a  future. 
Available  immediately.  We  need  a 
mature  individual  willing  to  travel.  A 
man  who  can  organize  and  plan.  Job 
requirements  as  follows: 

•  Newspaper  Advertising  Sales 
Experience 

•  Understand  Newspaper  Meth¬ 
ods 

•  Experience,  Layouts,  Ideas, 
Planning 

•  Presentations.  Develop  New 
Accounts 

•  Work  with  Existing  Accounts 

•  Locate  in  Illinois — Medium 
Size  City 

Long-established  firm  with  imx>ortant 
list  of  national  accounts.  This  is  not  a 
newspaper  position.  Involves  agency 
and  manufacturer  contacts  and  sales. 
Employee  benefits.  Furnish  resume, 
family  etc,  Write  Box  226,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CORPORATE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS— 
National  insurance  company  seeks  di¬ 
vision  director  for  its  New  York  office. 
Job  re<iuires  i»erson  who  can  relate  well 
to  the  me<lia  j)eople  who  make  New* 
York  the  communication  center  of  the 
country.  He  should  have  alniut  8-years’ 
newspaper,  magazine  or  company  PR 
experience  since  completion  of  recog- 
nizfnl  college  training  in  PR,  com¬ 
munications  or  journalism.  He  must 
already  l>e  living  and  working  in  the 
New*  York  metropolitan  area.  Salary 
o|)en.  based  on  experience  and  obvious 
ix>tential  for  job.  Success  on  job  can 
lead  to  top  cori>orate  resrKinsibility. 
Send  resume  to  Box  295,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  FEATl'RES  SALES 
Rapidly-growing  already  successful, 
new  feature  syndicate  afliliated  w'ith 
major  book  publisher  se<*ks  energetic, 
literate  sales-minde<l  executive  to  call 
by  apiToifitnient  only  on  editors  of  ma¬ 
jor  U.S.  newspai>ers  to  sell  syndicated 
columns  an<l  cartoons.  Travel  more 
than  of  time  Work  with  nation¬ 

ally  known  authors,  artists  and  edi¬ 
tors.  Salary.  l)onus  and  all  exi)enses. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  advancement 
in  young  organization  wdth  industry’s 
highest  standards.  Contact  Willard 
Colston.  President.  Media  Features. 
Inc.,  114  W.  Illinois  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
—60619.  (812)  6U-078O. 
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Personnel  Available 


Aflministralire 


IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


NEWSPAPER  DEVELOPMENT 

is  my  forte’.  Suburbans,  dailies  and 
specialized  fields  including  commercial 
work.  Long  record  of  successful  experi¬ 
ences  enhancing  property  values  and 
providing  profitable  sales.  Share  of  im¬ 
provement  and/or  interest  sought.  Top 
recommendations.  Available  90  days  due 
to  another  profitable  turnover.  Box 
258.  Rlitor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  I 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  ex¬ 
perience  to  handle  any  problem.  17 
years*  total  exi>erience,  5  as  district 
supervisor  and  manager  of  independent 
carrier  department  on  large  metro;  12 
years*  as  circulation  director  of  ABC 
medium-size<l  paper.  Believes  organiza¬ 
tion  and  carrier  training  key  to  circula¬ 
tion  gains.  Experienced  in  all  areas. 
Excellent  references.  Resume  furnished 
on  request.  Prefer  Zones  6,  7  or  8. 
Box  233,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BOY  CREW  SPECIALIST,  circula¬ 
tion  builder,  seeks  opportunity  in  Zone 
1.  2  or  5.  Can  furnish  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Available  April  1.  Box  263, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

aRCULATION  MANAGER  wants  to 
relocate  in  Florida.  20  years*  experience 
showing  good  solid  grov'th  for  same 
daily  and  Sunday.  Box  247,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Display  Adt'ertisin^ 

AD  DIRECTOR,  daily  group  22  years* 
experience  newspaper,  agency;  direc¬ 
tion,  top  accounts,  promotion  builder. 
Ivy  graduate;  12  years*  present  job. 
Can  handle  top  challenge.  Box  243, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

LOOKIN<;  FOR  AN  AI)  MANAGER 
daily  or  general  manager,  small  daily 
or  weekly?  Someone  with  experience, 
ability,  not  afraid  of  work?  Soliil 
family  man?  Active  in  community?  30: 
with  group  7  years,  o  management, 
tired  of  promis«*s.  Present  income:  $12- 
$13M.  How  alxiut  getting  together? 
Box  2S4.  l*>iitor  &  Publisher. 

ONE  W  ITH  EXTENSIV  E  KNOW-HOW 
.and  ex|>erience  in  sales,  layout,  copy 
inclu<ling  spot  and  full  color.  Zone  1. 
Degree,  Family.  Administrative  in- 
clineil.  Box  316.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HI(;HLY  successful  ad  manager. 
employe<l  medium-size  daily,  well 
known  in  our  industry  as  top  man. 
(Vmfiilential  resume  tells  all.  Box  281, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


TRAMP  JOURNALIST,  33,  with  Jour-  j 
nalism  B.A.  I  cum  laude)  and  decade  ' 
of  exi>erience  on  three  continents, 
ready  to  sink  r<K>ts.  Best  i>osition : 
News  Elitor,  leading  Asian  daily.  Best 
feat:  piece  in  Playl»oy,  Best  Irustra- 
tion :  lU  lM>oks  nolKxiy  will  publi.sh. 
FoL*te:  humor,  with  years  of  reporting, 
layout,  assigning  statf,  rewrite  and 
writing  everything  from  obits  to  ed¬ 
itorials,  Four  news  agencies.  Stringered 
with  top  newspaiiers.  Re<|uirements : 
jK>.sitive,  «lemi>cratic  Ikjss;  hate  cigars : 
tickets  from  Australia  for  .self,  wife  ' 
two  tots.  Box  30r>,  I^litor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  experienced  in  local  gov¬ 
ernment  and  politics,  seeks  better  fu¬ 
ture.  Box  273,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVENTUROUS  but  hard-working 
young  editor-writer-photographer  seeks 
position  in  Rocky  Mountain  or  Pacific 
Coast  area.  Location,  opportunity,  and 
intrigue  more  important  than  money. 
J.  Conner,  Jr.  3020  Birchmont  Dr., 
Beniidji,  Minn. — 56601. 

TRAVEL  &  FEATURE  EDITOR? 
Books?  Motion  pictures?  Or  one  live- 
wire  for  all  four?  Author  of  travel 
guides,  contributor  to  best  U.S..  Ca¬ 
nadian  magazines  available.  Speaks  5 
languages.  Age:  48.  References.  Write 
Box  260,  Ed’tor  &  Publisher. 


PICTURE  EDITOR 

Exi>erienced  in  jiosition  plus  photog¬ 
raphy  and  sui»ervision.  Graduate  degree 
in  iihotojournalism.  Desires  responsi¬ 
bilities  with  an  aggressive  organization. 
Box  2711,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

YOUN(;  MAN.  23,  seeks  position  as 
film  review’er  on  metro  or  medium-size<l 
daily.  Four  years’  reporting-layout  ex- 
l>erience.  Box  311,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


h"  ree^~^Lance 

FREE  LANCE  CAPITOL  HILL  cor- 
resiKmdent.  Heavily  ex|K^rience<l.  Spot 
coverage  or  in-<lepth  column  or  mag¬ 
azine  pieces.  Accent  your  Congressman. 
Box  312.  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 

LOS  ANGELES  OR  AREA  H?  Photo- 
joumalist  will  cover  for  your  lK>ok: 
reasonable ;  reliable.  Box  288  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 

RETIRED  LAWYER-ENGINEER,  top 
health,  with  regular  column  in  major 
daily,  accepting  assignments  for  fea¬ 
ture  articles  on  any  subjwt.  W  ill  travel 
anywhere.  Has  lived  jibroad  language 
facilities.  Box  307.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANHATTAN  ONLY!  Mother  wants 
part-time  job.  Experience:  weekly 
daily,  wire  service;  some  PR,  house 
organ.  Member  Tbeta  Sigma  Phi, 
NAACP,  etc.  Box  207,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR,  35,  wants  job  in  Europe.  A 
•pro* — 13  years*  experience.  Knowledge 
German,  French.  Box  181,  Editor  &  [ 
Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  REPORTER  seeks  ed-  ' 
itorial/political  writing  opportunity. 
Experienced  courts,  legal  features,  gen¬ 
eral,  books.  Prefer  Los  Angeles  area. 
Box  172,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHRISTOPHER  LOFTING 
NEEDS  A  NEW  WAR 
This  distinguished  freelance  corres¬ 
pondent-photographer  has  now  com¬ 
pleted  work  on  the  Biafran  W'ar  for 
Flying,  Time,  Newsweek,  and  The  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  is  once  more  avail¬ 
able  for  world-wide  special  assignment. 
Clippings  and  photos  available  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  274,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

••WHO’S  WHO**  LISTED  EDITOR, 
columnist,  reporter  and  photographer; 
also  wMdely  experienced  attorney,  pub¬ 
lic  prosecutor  and  clergyman.  Back¬ 
ground  all  regions  USA.  Ready  for 
memorable  independent  eyeball  inter¬ 
pretative  reporting  or  editorials.  Age 
45.  Availability  depends  on  merits  of 
proposal.  Box  259,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD-COMPOSrroR.  hot  and  cold  ; 
mark-up  aiul  paste-up  for  Photon  560 
and  Linofiim.  13  years  in  lra<le.  Family 
man.  Relojal**  to  Zone  2  or  6.  B(fX 
18.)9,  E«lilor  &  Publisher. 

FORE.MAN-ASSISTAN  T  FOREMAN 
('Hpable  of  changing  your  ad  an<l  make¬ 
up  department  from  hot  to  cold-ty|)e. 
Ten  years’  of  comi)osing  room  experi¬ 
ence  including  <*ameras  and  light  pho¬ 
ton.  Can  sui>ply  reliable  printers. 
Young  healthy  family  ban.  willing  to 
relocate.  Box  176.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUPERINTENDENT  Pnxluction  Man¬ 
ager,  exi>erienced.  desiring  emjiloymfmt 
with  a<ivancemenl  ix>tential.  Resume 
and  references.  Box  248.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

30  YEARS*  EXPERIENCE.  20  as 
working  foreman.  letterpress,  small 
daily.  Know  all  departments  in  shop 
including  maintenanre.  resume  on  re- 
«iuest.  Box  1786.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEB  LETTERPRESS  FOREMAN,  age 
44.  knowledge  of  press-stereo,  or  metro 
oi>eration.  Would  have  n<»  fear  of 
learning  otfsel.  Seeks  foreman’s  iK)si- 
tion.  Box  1710.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


HUSBAND/WIFE  TEAM  both  26. 
with  Stanford  Communications  MA’s. 
combine  experience  in  reporting,  pho¬ 
tography,  public  relations  and  college 
teaching.  Box  270,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WHERE  IS  IT?  An  interesting  job  for 
a  capable  girl  J-grad  ;  3  years’  writing, 
editing,  photography.  Box  237,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITOR.  FEATURE  W^RITER.  Last 
14  years*  on  farm,  trade  publications. 
High  honors  J-grad.  Hard-working,  de¬ 
pendable,  salary  needs  modest.  Now 
editing  magazine  in  dying  industry. 
Prompt  reply  to  all  inquiries.  Box  265, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CREATIVE.  INVESTIGATIVE  woman 
reporter,  24,  with  3^/^  years*  experi¬ 
ence  on  a  metropolitan  daily  covering 
education,  urban  social  problems  and 
youth  scene.  Young  enough  to  relate 
and  old  enough  to  explain  what*s  hap¬ 
pening  to<lay.  W’’ants  feature-news  po¬ 
sition.  Box  239,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

W^RITER— WOMAN  25— IV2  years*  “ac¬ 
tion-line**  and  general  assignment;  ex¬ 
tensive  dramatic  experience.  Wants 
chance  to  concentrate  on  film  review¬ 
ing  and  feature  writing.  Will  relocate. 
Box  272,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER/EDITOR  with  newspaper, 
radio  and  TV  experience;  degree ;  So¬ 
viet  area  specialist.  Prefer  N.Y.C.  area. 
Box  241,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  W'RITER/DESK  MAN.  expe¬ 
rienced.  desires  position  in  Zones  7.  S 
or  9.  Solid  background  ;  can  work  city- 
news  desk.  Desire  immediate  move. 
1S.30  Bonforte  Blvd.,  Pueblo,  Colo. —  ; 
81001. 

MANAGING  EDITOR— Top  back¬ 
ground.  experience  maturity;  journal¬ 
ism  for  the  70*s.  Box  267,  Editor  & 

,  Publisher. 

:  WELI^ROUNDED  NEWSMAN  47.  All 
'  phases,  heavy  writing.  Sun<lay  supple¬ 
ments  e<litor.  rewrite,  city  e<litor.  copy- 
rim,  slot:  city  editor  metropolitan 
daily.  Business  world  foundation, 
travelleil.  Seeks  challenge.  Box  317, 
Rlitor  &  Publisher. 

W'  \SHINGTON-BASET)  REPORTER, 
familiar  all  levels  government-imlitieal 
field:  former  e^litor  California  190.000 
circulation  thrice  we<*kly:  honor  J-grad, 
38,  with  12  years’  news  experience. 
Seeking  Managing  E4litor’s  post  on  e<l- 
itorship  of  me<lium-size<l  daily.  Top 
references.  I>Kate  any  area.  Box  289, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

VETERAN  DF>SKMAN  with  meflium 
daily  wishes  copy  eiliting  siK>t.  Zones 
2.  3  or  5.  W'ill  consider  others.  Box 
309.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

N  E  W  S  M  A  N 
44,  seeks  desk  or  l>eat 
Box  283,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Operators — M  nc/i  f  nsts 

OPERATOR-MACHINIST.  :{4  15 

years’  exix'rience,  Comet,  Elektron, 
Mi.xers,  Justaix'.  TTS.  WTsh  to  locate 
in  southern  Florida.  Write  Bf>x  285, 
B^litor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTON  209  OPERATOR— 2  years’ 
experience;  also  o|>eratG  Fri<len  Justo- 
writer  and  Photon  713.  Dei>endable 
female.  Box  231,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


FluHiffsraphr 

ADMINISTRATOR-PHOTOGRAPHIC 
Award-winning  photographer,  presently 
employed  by  N  Y.C.  daily  for  over  a 
decade  desires  to  move  to  a  challeng¬ 
ing  “take-charge”  position.  Willing  to 
travel  and/or  relocate.  Completely 
qualified  with  exceptional  photographic 
background.  Graduate  of  several  pho¬ 
tographic  schools  and  a  dedicate<l  photo- 
journalist.  Box  196,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  metropolitan  daily 
experience,  desires  affiliation  with  ■ 
metro  seeking  award-winning  news  i 
photography — areas  1  2,  5  Box  173, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER/PHOTOC.RAPHER  —  Ten 
years*  in  small  dailies  and  metro.  Want 
photo  editorship  or  chief  photogra¬ 
pher’s  position.  Box  271,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PH0T(K;RAPHEK.  Bachelor  Fine  Arts 
Photograi)hy.  desires  creative  i^osition 
in  piii)Iie  informati«m  field.  Very  elTec-  | 
tive  at  develojdng  photo  essay:  experi-  ' 
ence<l  in  organizing  small  photo  depart¬ 
ment  on  limiteil  i>udg3t.  Family  man,  , 
Christian.  Box  293,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 


Pressmen — Stereotvpers 

JOURNEYMAN  and  ‘man-in-charge’ 
web  letterpress;  .5Gj  years’  exiK*rience 
Goss  e(iuipment.  Age  28,  family  man ; 
enjoys  work,  pHnluction-quality  con¬ 
scious.  Box  316.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN  &  STEREOTYPER— 1 5 
years'  ex|>erience  on  semi  2  and  4  plate 
wide  presses;  also  Tubular:  also  4 
years’  as  foreman.  Prefer  New  Eng¬ 
land  area.  Available  imniFnliately.  Box 
261,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  and  Camera  Foreman 
wishes  to  rel(K*ate  in  Areas  5,  7,  8  or 
9.  Prefer  4  to  6-unit  Goss  or  Cottrell. 
19  years’  exi>erience.  Box  1724,  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 

WEB  OFl-'SET  Camera  and  Pressman, 
age  42.  desires  position.  19  years*  on 
web  letterpress  and  stereo.  Box  1806, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


Froiluction 

GOING  OFFSET?  Experienced  manager 
available  for  short  term.  Can  supervise 
and  coordinate  your  complete  conver¬ 
sion,  including  the  training  of  all  per¬ 
sonnel.  Top  personal  references  avail¬ 
able.  Box  103.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  serving 
with  third  daily  seeks  bigger  job. 
Mature,  broad  experience  all  size  pa¬ 
pers  ;  hot  and  cold  plus  conversion. 
Box  144,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Solid  knowleilge  all  areas  of  daily  pro¬ 
duction  1 50.000-20'>.000.  Proven  record 
of  increase*!  proluctivity.  Prefer  North¬ 
west.  but  would  locate  to  meet  chal¬ 
lenge  if  opr>ortunity  and  pay  are  com¬ 
mensurate.  Box  269.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MECHANCIAL  SUPERTINTE'NDENT 
available  June  1.  Heavy  exj)erience  on 
maintenance.  Can.  and  will  improve 
your  i)ro<luct.  Deliver  on  time  at  reason¬ 
able  cost.  Presently  omi)loye<l  as  Me¬ 
chanical  Sui>erintendent,  Chart  Area  9 
preferreil.  Box  29 1.  Editor  &  Pu}>lisher. 


PROMOTION  POf^T  sought  by  college 
J-Instructor,  25.  Promotion  and  PR 
experience  (2  years).  M.\  Journalism. 
Box  256.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

EDITOR,  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
seeks  affiliation  with  college.  11  years* 
of  various  e*liting  and  production  (off¬ 
set  and  letterpress).  Available  after 
May.  Box  219,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MARRIED  JOURNALIST.  25.  seeks 
to  head  news  bureau  at  small-to-me- 
dium-size  college.  Prefer  Zones  3  and 
8.  Experience:  new5pai>er  and  college 
information  work.  Available  Aug.  1. 
Write  Box  251.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER-EDITOR  with  1  years*  Air 
Force  internal  and  external  ]>ublica- 
tions  experience  desires  PR  slot  in 
Areas  1.  2  or  3.  Available  April  15. 
Box  296.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  AtTAIRS  OFFICER— Capable 
publications  man  with  financial  back¬ 
ground.  Box  282.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER  seeks  challenge-contact- 
,  travel.  29  years'  broadcast-advertising- 
1  public  relations.  Ca.se  histories,  publica- 
'  tions.  Zones  4-6-S-9  preferred:  others 
possibly.  Box  301,  E'ditor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  BroMii 

Age  discrimination 


No  sooner  had  we  advised  a 
“startled”  world  (Feb.  14,  page 
fiO)  that  private  employers  can 
be  penalized  for  discrimination 
in  hiring  on  the  basis  of  sex 
and/or  age,  while  government 
employers  can  do  either  at  will, 
than  we  were  boldly  invited  by 
a  government  agency  to  break 
the  law. 

Public  Law  !M*-202  passed  by 
Congress  in  Decemljer  1067, 
states:  “It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
an  employer,  labor  organization, 
or  employment  agency  to  print 
or  publish,  or  cause  to  be 
printed  or  published,  any  notice 
or  advertisement  relating  to  em¬ 
ployment  by  such  an  employer 
or  membership  in  or  any  classi¬ 
fication  or  referral  for  employ¬ 
ment  by  such  a  labor  organiza¬ 
tion,  or  relating  to  any  classifi¬ 
cation  or  referral  for  employ¬ 
ment  by  such  an  employment 
agency,  indicating  ow//  iirefer- 
eiice,  Uniitdtion,  siiecificntio)i,  or 
(liscriiiiioation,  hosed  on  (u/e.” 

Along  comes  a  letter  from  the 
New  York  State  Employment 
Service  which  can  be  called  a 
“notice”  under  the  law,  urging 
that  we  consider  “young  men 
and  women  16  through  21  years 
of  age  as  a  source  of  man¬ 
power.”  We  are  given  a  phone 
number  to  call,  also  a  coupon  to 
fill  out,  by  which  we  can  tap  the 
“pool”  of  as  many  of  these 
young  people  as  we  want.  That’s 
asking  us  to  do  what  the  law 
.says  employers  shouldn’t  do. 

Now,  if  E&P  had  accepted  an 
ad  from  the  “Central  City 
Bugle”  seeking  to  hire  x-number 
of  “young  people  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  21”  we  would 
have  violated  the  law.  Similarly, 
if  we  as  an  employer  had  adver- 
ti.sed  in  New  York  City  news¬ 
papers  that  we  wished  to  hire 
such  people,  we  would  have  been 
in  violation. 

But,  theoretically  it  is  okay 
if  Big  Daddy  says  we  can  do  it 
and,  never  mind  the  law,  we’ll 
just  look  the  other  way. 

We  appreciate  the  reasons 
why  discrimination  of  all  kinds 
must  be  outlawed  and  elimin¬ 
ated.  But  this  all  adds  up  to 
how  ridiculous  we  make  our¬ 
selves  look  by  trying  to  write 
hard  and  fast  rules  about  hu¬ 
man  conduct. 

If  you  want  to  hire  a  male 
elevator  operator  you  can’t  ad¬ 
vertise  for  one.  You  have  to 
confine  your  ad  to  “Elevator  Op¬ 
erator”  and  take  the  interviews 
as  they  come.  No  one  can  force 


you  to  hire  a  woman  if  you  are 
intent  on  hiring  a  man.  No  one 
can  force  you  to  hire  a  young¬ 
ster  if  you  are  looking  for  an 
older  person.  So,  you  have  to 
hoodwink  the  public  by  with¬ 
holding  the  truth  in  your  ad. 
You  have  to  waste  a  lot  of  time 
interviewing  people  who  have 
been  misled  by  your  ad.  You 
are  wasting  their  time  also. 
.And,  in  the  end,  you  hire  the 
type  of  person  you  have  been 
looking  for  but  whom  the  fed¬ 
eral  and  state  government  says 
you  can’t  advertise  for. 

The  law  was  made  to  look 
silly  during  the  pre-Christmas 
season,  which  of  course  federal 
and  state  authorities  will  never 
admit,  when  New  York  depart¬ 
ment  stores  (and  probably 
stores  all  over  the  country) 
thumbed  their  noses  at  the  law 
and  advertised  for  the  type  of 
sales  personnel  they  wanted. 

They  were  tapping  the  tem¬ 
porary  labor  pool  of  housewives 
and  mothers  who  wanted  to  earn 
some  extra  money  as  sales  ladies 
during  the  Christmas  rush. 
That’s  exactly  what  they  adver¬ 
tised  for — “Housewives.” 

How  would  you  eliminate  sex 
discrimination  from  that  word? 
• 

Col.  James  to  assist 
Heiikiu  at  Peiitajsoii 

Washington 

Col.  Daniel  (Chappie)  James 
Jr,  commander  of  the  Wheelus 
Air  Base  in  Libya,  has  been 
named  a  deputy  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  of  defense  for  public  af¬ 
fairs,  a  public  information  post. 
He  will  assume  his  post  in 
March,  working  under  Daniel  Z. 
Henkin,  assistant  secretary  for 
public  affairs.  Henkin  said  that 
James’  work,  in  addition  to 
helping  newsmen,  would  also  in¬ 
volve  prisoner-of-war  matters. 

Col.  James,  a  49-year  old 
Negro,  is  an  Air  Force  pilot 
who  flew  78  combat  missions  out 
of  Thailand  before  taking  over 
the  Wheelus  assignment  in  1969. 
• 

2()c  on  Saturday 

Toronto 

The  Telegram  raised  the  price 
of  its  Saturday  edition  to  20 
cents  from  15  cents.  The  price 
of  Monday-Friday  editions  will 
remain  at  10  cents.  The  Star 
raised  the  price  of  its  Saturday 
paper  to  20  cents  from  15  cents 
on  January  17. 


Washington  News 
file  is  favorable 
to  the  President 

Denver 

The  Nixon  Administration 
can’t  complain  of  an  imbalance 
in  the  AP  report  out  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Wes  Gallagher,  general 
manager  of  the  news  service, 
said  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Colorado  Associated  Press 
Association  here  February  19. 

He  said  a  two-week  survey  of 
the  AP  file  from  Washington  re¬ 
cently  showed  that  12%  of  the 
news  distributed  to  morning 
newspapers  and  broadcasters 
could  be  classified  as  favorable 
to  the  Administration,  28%  un¬ 
favorable.  The  afternoon  file 
showed  84%  favorable,  16%  un¬ 
favorable.  Neutral  stories 
weren’t  counted. 

‘TIiom*  in  power  make  news’ 

Any  administration  in  power, 
Gallagher  said,  has  a  built-in 
margin  in  its  favor. 

“There  is  nothing  sinister 
about  this,”  he  said.  “It  is  sim¬ 
ply  that  a  regime  in  power 
makes  news  and  can  release  it 
at  will.  Those  out  of  power  can 
only  react  to  that  news  an¬ 
nounced.” 

The  facts,  Gallagher  added, 
make  a  farce  of  any  claim  that 
an  administration  in  power  is 
disadvantaged  by  criticism. 


Subpoenas 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


government  agent. 

Jack  Anderson,  the  columnist, 
disclosed  that  one  of  his  legmen, 
Leslie  Whitten,  had  been  sub¬ 
poenaed  to  produce  notes, 
memos,  etc.  involving  a  news 
source  for  use  in  a  civil  law¬ 
suit.  He  has  instructed  Whitten 
to  defy  the  subpoena,  said  An¬ 
derson,  at  the  risk  of  both  of 
them  going  to  jail. 

The  Stanfoj'd  Doily,  a  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper  at  Stanford 
University  in  California,  an¬ 
nounced  a  policy  of  destroying 
the  negatives  of  any  pictures 
taken  by  its  photographers 
which  might  be  used  in  trials 
of  protesters. 

• 

Fellowships  open 

Newsmen  who  are  specializing 
— or  plan  to  specialize — in  the 
news  of  world  affairs  may  apply 
until  April  15  for  fellowships 
in  Columbia  University’s  Ad¬ 
vanced  International  Reporting 
Program  for  the  1970-71  aca¬ 
demic  year.  Eight  fellowships 
will  be  awarded,  each  covering 
full  tuition  and  fees  at  Colum¬ 
bia. 


New  York  Post  moves 
from  west  to  east  side 

The  New  York  Post,  delayed 
more  than  si.x  months  because  of 
building  repairs,  moved  into  its 
new  home  February  16  and  be¬ 
gan  full  operations  in  the  reno¬ 
vated  building  of  the  former 
Journol-American  at  220  South  , 
Street  on  the  east  side  of  Man¬ 
hattan. 

The  move  from  75  West  Street, 
on  the  lower  west  side,  was  ac¬ 
complished  over  the  weekend  for 
the  editorial  and  mechanical  de¬ 
partments,  with  what  a  staffer  j 
called  “maximum  confusion.” 

By  the  middle  of  the  week, 
things  had  begun  to  settle  down. 

Kequired  exlensivc  uvcriiaul 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Schiff,  publisher  i 
of  the  Post,  purchased  the  i 
building  from  the  Hearst  Corp. 
in  September  1967.  Four  eight-  ‘ 
unit  Goss  Headliner  Mark  II 
presses  were  installed.  The  move  j 
to  the  Journal- American  build¬ 
ing  was  announced  for  July  4, 
1969,  but  it  was  discovered  that 
the  building  would  require  ex¬ 
tensive  overhaul  to  support  the  ‘ 
new  presses  and  the  paper  roll 
handling  system. 


Colt 

Industries 
is  doing  it. 

Colt  Industries  reaches 
Washington's  influential 
people  with  its  corporate 
messages  through  The  Star. 

Corporate  advert ising  belongs  in 
The  Star  the  news|)aper  that 
reaches  more  of  the  highest  income 
people  than  any  other  Washington 
paper.  To  talk  about  projecting 
your  image  in  Washington,  call  the 
Mill  ion  Market  Newspapers  office 
near  you.  Or  call  Joseph  Marsh, 
Star  national  advertising  manager; 
(2021  Lincoln  3  5000. 

The 

Washington 

Star 
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comes  across 


Xai’t'ort  Bay  Bridge,  Ne^^vport,  R.  L 


NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS:  BEST  ROUTE  TO  WHERE  THE  ACTION  IS! 

High,  wide  and  handsome,  the  recently  completed  Newport  Bay  Bridge  does  a  lot  more  than  add  a  dramatic  note 
to  Rhode  Island’s  shoreline  panorama.  It  also  provides  a  much-wanted  direct  connection  for  coastal  motor  traffic 
with  Newport— an  important  naval  base,  a  summer  mecca  for  yachtsmen  and  music-lovers— and  one  of  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  many  higli-income,  expanding  markets. 

Newport’s  growth  is  not  an  isolated  case.  All  over  New  England,  business  is  booming.  Per  capita  income  in  the 
region  tops  the  national  average  by  99f!  Since  newspapers  here  hav'e  the  best  home  coverage  in  tlic  nation,  nothing 
puts  your  selling  story  across  in  New  England  like  advertising  in  the  local  daily  newspaper. 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers: 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E&S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E) 
Lynn  Item  (E^ 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 
Springfield  Republican  (S) 
Taunton  Gazette  (E) 
Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 
Rutland  Herald  (M) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Scripps-Howard’s  James  Foster: 
Being  on  the  move  is  a  way  of  life. 


From  half  a  world  away  James  Foster  covers  the  Far 
East  for  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

Since  fall  he  has  covered  the  Philippines  presidential 
election,  reported  from  the  Demilitarized  Zone  in 
Korea,  cabled  from  troubled  Thailand  and  Communist- 
threatened  Laos.  And,  from  his  base  in  Hong  Kong,  he 
has  kept  Scripps-Howard  readers  informed  about 
what’s  going  on  inside  Red  China. 

Being  on  the  move  is  a  way  of  life  for  Foster,  37,  who 
began  his  career  as  a  high  school  sports  reporter  in  his 
home  town  of  Wellman,  Iowa.  He  received  a  journalism 
degree  from  the  University  of  Iowa  where  he  was  editor 
of  the  campus  newspaper,  then  spent  two  years  as  an 
Army  photographer  in  Europe. 

Following  military  service  he  worked  on  the  sports 
desk  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  spent  two  years  as 
wire  editor  of  the  Marshalltown  (la.)  Times-Republi- 
can,  edited  an  Iowa  weekly,  then  headed  west  to  be¬ 


come  wire  editor  of  the  Longmont  Times-Call,  a  small 
daily  in  northern  Colorado. 

After  two  years  as  a  reporter  on  Scripps-Howard’s 
Rocky  Mountain  News  in  Denver,  Foster  was  ap¬ 
pointed  that  newspaper’s  Washington  correspondent 
in  1967.  He  was  promoted  to  Scripps-Howard’s  national 
staff  last  summer  and  within  months  was  assigned  to 
the  Far  East. 

Today  readers  look  for  the  James  Foster  byline  on 
dispatches  from  Asian  capitals  or  re¬ 
gional  hotspots  as  a  hallmark  of  colorful 
and  perceptive  reporting. 
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